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INTRODUCTION 

The Alberta Department of Youth was established in 1966 by the 
approval of "The Department of Youth Act" on April 7, and the appointment 
en July 4 or R, (6, Wlarktas Minister of Youth’ “The Recreation Branch of the 
Department of the Provincial Secretary was transferred to the newly created 
Department, and its responsibilities modified and elaborated. 

One of the early projects of the Branch was a significant 
involvement in the establishment of a Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board, 
including the underwriting of a substantial portion of the initial costs of 
the new Board, supplying the services of consultants of the Recreation Branch 
to advise and help in planning of programs, and embarking on a substantial 
recreation research program in the Crowsnest Pass area, by the Research Division 
of the Department. 

The purposes of the research were three-fold. The first was a 
broad interest in assessing the fruitfulness of this concept of "regionalization" 
as applied to the development of recreational programs and facilities, in order 
to determine its possible usefulness in other areas. The second was to generate 
data on the recreational needs and interests of inhabitants of the area, and 
on the varied recreational resources of the area to assist the Recreation Board 
in its future planning. The third was to generate "baseline data" which could 
be compared with similar data collected three or four years later in order to 
assess the impact of programs devised by the Recreation Board for this area. 

This report presents the results of this first stage of the 
research in the Pass area with some recommendations for programming based on 


the findings. 
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CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF THE CROWSNEST PASS RECREATION BOARD AND THE CROWSNEST RECREATION 
SURVEY 

On February 10, 1966, the Interim Crowsnest Pass Cultural and 
Recreation Board presented a brief to Mr. W. Kovach, M.L-.A., for submission 
to the Honorable Ambrose Holowach, Provincial Secretary, asking for assistance 
in the organization and operation of a recreation program for the Crowsnest 
Pass area. The brief was ratified by: 

The Citizens' Committee of I.D. #10 

The Cowley Village Council 

The Citizens! Committee of Lundbreck 

The Citizens’ Committee of Hillcrest 

The Bellevue Village Council 

The Frank Village Council 

The Blairmore Town Council 

The brief proposed the establishment of a Regional Recreation 
Board responsible for the development of a recreation program for all citizens 
in the Crowsnest Pass and area, 

The Provincial Government was asked to employ a Regional Director, 
provide an office, and to appropriate clerical staff, and an adequate operational 
budget. The participating municipalities, in addition to current expenditures, 
expected to contribute funds to develop specific programs. 

At the time of its submission, neither the policies nor the 
budget of the Recreation and Cultural Development Branch of the Department of 
the Provincial Secretary permitted favorable consideration of the brief. 

However, in July of that year the Department of Youth was 


established and charged with the responsibility of initiating and fostering 
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projects that would encourage broader participation in desirable leisure 
pursuits. This new legislation permitted a favourable reconsideration of 
the brief from the Interim Board. 

It was deemed essential to future progress that a project 
be attempted that would encourage cooperative recreation development by 
small municipalities, and which would provide guidelines for comparable 
development elsewhere in Alberta and Canada. Assessments of the effects of 
such a new program were seen as necessary; an attempt would be made by the 
Research Division to provide this assessment. The first stage of each 
evaluation was to conduct a survey with the intent of uncovering supply of, 
and demand for, recreational services in the Crowsnest Pass. This would 
provide some baseline data against which to evaluate the consequences of 
action undertaken by a newly formed Recreation Board. 

A development proposal including provision for a research 
program, was presented by the Minister and officials of the Department of 
Youth on December 1, 1966, to a meeting of approximately 70 people in 
Bellevue. The meeting was chaired by Mr. Muspratt, the Chairman of the 
Interim Board. The brief submitted is outlined here: 

"It is proposed that the Department of Youth enter into an 
agreement with the aforementioned (See Page 1) groups for the cooperative 
development of constructive leisure opportunities in the Crowsnest Pass 
area. The agreement would be for a period of three years". 

Specifically, the Municipal Councils involved would appoint a 
policy-making board, representative of the area, which in turn would employ 
a qualified administrator and such other staff as might be required to develop 
imaginative and challenging opportunities Lor ail. 


In addition to the amount the separate municipalities were 
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presently spending for facility operation and maintenance (approximately 


$11,000.00) they would be expected to contribute on a per capita basis an 


additional $4,000.00 (no less than) in the first year of operation, with 


each municipality retaining revenue received from use of facilities. 


The Department of Youth would contribute a flat amount of 


$12,000.00 per year to the project under the following conditions: 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


That a qualified executive would be employed to administer 
the project; 

That at no time would the Provincial contribution be 
greater than the total contribution of the participating 
municipalities; 

That staff of the Provincial Government would be welcome 
in the area to advise on development and to cooperate 
with the Board and local staff in evaluating progress 
and recommending any changes in structure or policy that 
might be necessary; 

That no agreement would be signed by the Department of 
Youth unless all municipalities within a defined area 
also signed and agreed to participate for the full 

three year period; 

The participating municipalities would be eligible for 
any recreation grants other than current expenditures 
grants which might be made available during the three 


year period, 


Provincial and local contributions outlined above would provide 


an operating budget, for the first year, approximately as follows: 
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Provincial Grant $12,000.00 
Municipal Funds 


Current operating $11,600.00 
expenditures 


Further expenditures 4,000.00 $15,600.00 
627,b00,00 
(See Appendix A for estimated expenditures) 

The major objectives of the project were outlined as follows: 

1. To test whether or not neighboring towns can minimize their competitive 
spirit sufficiently to permit cooperation on a project that is of mutual 
benefit. 

2. To test administrative structures in an effort to develop one 
that has the best chance of success in developing a wide range of leisure 
opportunities for the area. 

3. To seek the active participation of other branches of the Provincial 
Government (i.e. Cultural Development, Preventive Social Services) and 
to test ways in which they may cooperate for the benefit of the area. 

4. To work toward full use of school facilities and cooperative school- 
community development. 

5. To establish a basis for continued development after termination of 
the project. 

Regarding termination of the project, it was decided that 
after three years, and providing participating municipalities wished to 
continue the program, Provincial Government assistance would revert to the 
regular assistance given to Alberta municipalities. 

Following the presentation of this proposal, Miss McFarland, 
Director, Recreation Branch; Mr. Walters, Area Recreation Consultant; and 


Mr. Riddel, Supervisor, Community Recreation Services, added further remarks 
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and the meeting was then opened for questions and comments. 

The tone of comments from the floor indicated that there was 
general approval of the project as outlined, and that the communities of the 
Crowsnest Pass area would be willing to participate. It was agreed that each 
council would take this proposal back and discuss it at their next meeting, 
and that Mr. Muspratt would serve as coordinator in the area. It appeared 
that all municipalities would be prepared to go ahead with the experimental. 
program. 

By February 10, 1967, written acceptance had been received 
from the inner nucleus of communities Bellevue, Hillcrest, Blairmore, Coleman, 
and Frank. 

A formal agreement between the Department of Youth and the 
incorporated communities of Coleman, Blairmore, Frank and Bellevue, the 
unincorporated Village of Hillcrest and Improvement District (1.D.) #10, was 
drafted and ratified by all participants by the end of July, 1967. 

The remainder of this monograph will present the results of the 
recreation survey done by the Research Division of the Department of Youth. 

A great number of significant developments have occured in the Crowsnest 

Pass since the beginning of the study, but are outside the terms of reference 
of this report. 

Significance of the Study 

The primary purpose of the Recreation Branch of the Department 
of Youth is to assist Alberta communities and organizations in the development 
and operation of programs of recreation that offer opportunity to all, that 
challenge every participant to fully develop his potential talents and that 
offer the individual the opportunity to give leadership and service to his 


community. 
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The term "recreation" may be applied to any experience in 
which a person chooses to participate in free or unobligated time for the 
satisfaction and enjoyment derived. It is a term commonly applied to 
sports and other physical activities, to reading, crafts and T.V, watching. 
It may be applied as accurately to discussions, leading choral groups, 
planning community centres and political campaigns providing such activities 
are engaged in voluntari’y and are not essential to earning a livelihood. 

Since recreation is activity, and since learning results 

from activity, recreation cannot be conceived as merely a filler of time. 
It must be seen as having potential for contributing to human growth or 
human degradation. This fact becomes increasingly significant as, with 
automation and resulting leisure, work becomes much less Or aA factor in 
shaping the individual’s values, and recreation becomes much more of a 
PACtOr . 

Opportunities for recreation must not be Tectrictive,, put 
rather, they must be broadly conceived and supported so that every person 
regardless of age, sex, education, economic or ethnic background and interest 
may find scope for his own and his community's enrichment. 

Opportunities for recreation can be equated with imaginative 
knowledgable leaders, adequate facilities and freedom to choose from a wide 
range of experiences. Freedom to choose implies ability and opportunity to 
choose. 

Today and to an even greater extent in the future, the majority 
of man's experiences, the events and situations that shape his way of life, 
will occur during leisure. They will be recreative experiences. 

Consequently, society through its families, its institutions, 


and its governments, has an obligation to ensure that recreation contributes 
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to the socialization of the individual and to the preservation of society. 
Objectives of the Study 

The responsibility for making the initial assessment of 
recreational opportunities in the Crowsnest Pass was given to the Research 
Division of the Department of Youth. The general aim of the study was to 
ascertain the recreational needs and interests of the citizens of the Pass 
and the degree to which available programs and facilities were geared to 
the interest of the people they were supposed to serve. Several more 
specific but interrelated objectives were also intended as part of this 
study. These purposes, with brief discussions of each are: 

(1) To provide objective guidelines for the development of 
recreation programs in the Crowsnest Pass, through analyzing the adequacy 
of the existing recreational opportunities in the Pass, in the light of 
the current, and desired recreational activities of its residents. The 
goal is to identify "recreationally underpriviledged" areas and under- 
priviledged age-sex components of the population, in order to design 
programs to compensate for deficiencies. This involves four questions: 

(i) What recreational resources are available in the 

survey areas? 

(ii) What overall patterns of recreational activities, 
needs, interests, satisfactions and dissatisfactions 
are apparent from the responses of sample members? 

(iii) Which communities may be rated as recreationally more 
adequate, and which areas as recreationally less adequate? 

(iv) What are the characteristics of those who are highly 
involved, whose needs and interests are well met, who 
are "recreationally satisfied", and what are the 


characteristics of those with few recreational involvements, 
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who are "recreationally deprived" and/or frustrated. 

This will involve pinpointing the high need groups 

in terms of their salient characteristics, and this 

in turn will permit making recommendations and 

designing programs to minimize and, if possible, 

eliminate the recreationally underpriviledged 

in the Pass. 

It was felt that it was necessary to discover whether recreational 
programs designed to meet certain needs are succeeding in their aim or are 
failing, for varied reasons. 

Where there is reason to believe that programs and facilities 
are adequate, but are not available to deprived groups because of financial, 
transportational, communication failure, and other obstacles, ways of 
surmounting these may be suggested. Where there are no inadequacies of 
programs or facilities appropriate to deprived groups, the data analysis 
will bring these to light. 

(2) To determine areas where the Department of Youth can 
be of service in the development of improved recreational opportunities. 

The purpose of the Recreation Survey is not to determine only those areas 
where the Recreation Board or the Provincial Government should become 
directly involved with programming, but also to determine what assistance 
might be given to existing organizations. Such assistance might take the 
form of making professional advice available, or of assisting with the 
development of facilities. 

(3) To develop a research model for use in other communities, 
throughout the Province of Alberta, by the Department of Youth. This study 


necessitated the development of research instruments and procedures which 
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would then be available for making similar studies 
in other parts of Canada. 

(4) To provide initial information against which the effects 
of new recreational programs, on the people of the Crowsnest Pass, can be 
evaluated. The study will provide a set of data which will illumine, 
through detailed and precise comparison, other studies which may be made 
in the area. It will provide a comprehensive and detailed baseline picture 
in terms of which the programs introduced by the Crowsnest Pass Recreation 
Board may be evaluated. 

In summary, the purpose of the study was to provide guidelines 
for the improvement of the recreational opportunities of the residents of 
the Crowsnest Pass, and to discover general principles of development and 


research which would be of use to other communities and governments. 
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CHAPTER DL 
DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF THE CROWSNEST PASS AREA 

This first section of this report presents (1) a brief 
description of the area, (2) a history of the Crowsnest Pass, (3) a brief 
description of the present communities in the Crowsnest Pass, and of the area, 
and (4) a description of the resident population. 

A. Description of the Area 

The Crowsnest Pass area, in the southwestern corner of Alberta, 
is defined for the purposes of this report, as the inhabited areas along 
the Crowsnest River, between the British Columbia boundary on the west and 
the western outskirts of Cowley on the east. Within this area lie the 
communities of Coleman, Blairmore - Frank, Bellevue, the unincorporated village 
of Hillcrest, and certain portions of Improvement District No. 10. 

Coleman, which is situated toward the western end of the area, 
lies at an elevation of 4,310 feet. Cowley, eighteen miles due east of Coleman, 
is at an elevation of 3,842 feet. The river valley in which the communities 
are located is approximately one mile across at the widest point. The area 
is sub-alpine, and the climatic conditions are relatively uniform. The 
following meteorological data, for Coleman, may be taken as representative of 


the area as a whole. 


Temperature Precipitation 
Average Summer 58 Degrees F Average Annual Rainfall Lsisnin. 
Average Winter 19 Degrees F Average Annual Snowfall 67.0 in. 
Average Annual 40 Degrees F Average Annual Precipitation 20.0 in. 


Highway No. 3, a southern loop of the Trans-Canada Highway, enters 
the western slopes of the Canadian Rockies at the Crowsnest Pass, thus connecting 
this area with other parts of Southern Alberta and Southern British Columbia. 


Vancouver lies 730 miles west of Coleman on this highway; Lethbridge lies 95 
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miles east along the same highway, and Calgary is 165 miles to the north 
and east. 

The Canadian Pacific railroad also enters the mountains at 
this same location, thus connecting this area with British Columbia, the 
other Prairie Provinces, and Eastern Canada. The area is also serviced by 
a bus line. 

B. Early History of the Crowsnest Pass 

In 1792, Peter Fidler became the first white man to travel 
through the Crowsnest Pass. In 1845, Father Jean de Smet became the second 
white man to come into the region. It was not until the third man, Michael 
Phillips, came through in 1873, that the Crowsnest Pass can be said to have 
been discovered. For only Phillips, an agent for the Hudson Bay Company, 
was struck by the ease with which the continental divide could be crossed 
at this point. Shortly after Phillips' "discovery'' became known, the Pass 
became the major route for driving cattle through the mountains. 

By 1891, the Canadian Pacific Railroad had initiated a general 
survey of the Pass region, and by the following decade, construction of the 
railway through the Pass was in process. 

During the early explorations, many notes were made regarding 
the abundance of coal outcroppings in the area. Phillips, who was looking 
for gold, was chagrined at finding "nothing but coal". At the time of 
Phillips' explorations, the Northwest Territories were beginning to experience 
the gold rush, the news of gold strikes in southeastern British Columbia, 
along with the legend of "Lost Lemon Mine" brought in hundreds of prospectors 
and have the area a gold rush atmosphere, though no gold was actually found 
fherey” During the end of the last century, the area's economy was based 


on construction, gambling, cattle handling and rustling. 


1 The legend telis of a prospector and an Indian maiden who found a rich 
gold mine. Some people are still looking for it. 
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Coal mining activity did not begin until 1900 when Parliament 
passed legislation permitting British mining interests to move into the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. This resulted in the incorporation of the United 
Gold Fields of British Columbia, a British company. After completing a survey 
of the Crowsnest area, the company changed its name to the "United Coal Fields 
of British Columbia", and set up offices in Frank. Within three or four years, 
ten mines had been established, around each of which had emerged company towns. 
The majority of these mines were under the direct control of the United Coal 
Fields Company. In 1904, the company sold out to West Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd., which was actually French owned and required special legislation in 
Parliament in order to obtain official recognition. Of the original ten 
company towns, two have been incorporated into their more successful neighboring 
towns. Many of the buildings have been moved to the more successful towns and 
some houses have been moved several times. 

Had there been any regional planners around the Pass prior to 
1910, they would have likely concluded that Frank was destined to become the 
centre of the Pass. As early as 1888, W. S. Lee operated a guest ranch at 


Ww 


"the gap" by the sulphur springs located on the western edge of Frank. Later, 
an elaborate sanitorium was erected there. While the sulphur springs at the 
gap are ice cold, they are stronger than those elsewhere in the Rockies, and 
it was felt that they could effect faster cures. The first hotels, symphonies, 
businesses, and churches were located in Frank. This was partially due to a 
lengthy litigation regarding the ownership of the Blairmore townsite. However, 
this early development was ended abruptly by the Frank Slide disaster and the 


subsequent government ruling that the town be relocated westward. This resulted 


in the gradual development of Blairmore and Coleman, at the expense of Frank. 
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The real boom era lasted from 1900 to about 1911. Several 
smelters, a cement plant, a brickyard and a brewery were built. The wave of 
optimism during this period was well expressed by the slogan of the newly 
incorporated town of Blairmore ... ''The El Dorado of the Golden West". This 
wave of prosperity, however, was short lived and most of these enterprises 
were defunct after one or two years. One of the smelters worked for only 
one day before closing down forever, and the brewery was never opened. 

Economic hardship and insecurity are characteristic to coal 
mining communities and the Pass is no exception. The first serious disaster 
was the Frank Slide which occurred in 1903 and took seventy lives. Within 
ten years of the slide, the area experienced its first economic slump, when 
the Maple Leaf, Lil and Passburg mines failed. Along with these, several 
coking operations including an elaborate set-up at Lil, closed down. 

The first World War primed the economy sufficiently to put 
people back to work, but in the fairly prosperous mid-twenties, the Hillcrest 
mine "blew out", killing 186 men. After the Hillcrest disaster, came the 
depression and widespread unemployment; only a second war ten years later 
brought economic prosperity back to the Pass. 

During the war and until the mid-nineteen fifties, the area 
enjoyed a period of relative prosperity and there was no serious mine dis- 
asters. By the mid-fifties, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway, the 
area's primary coal customer, had more or less completed the transition from 
coal to diesel locomotion. The coal mining industry has always catered 
towards two general markets for two types of coal: steam coal, which is 
suitable for fuel, and coking coal, which is suited for smelting. The rail- 
road's conversion to diesel and the development of the natural gas fields 


drastically reduced the market for steam coal. At the same time, the coking 
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coal market was limited. 

Once more the Pass sank into a depression which lasted until the 
Federal government was able to court the Japanese steel companies into buying 
the area's coking coal in the early 1960's. 

At this time, the government has signed a fifteen year coking con- 
tract with Japan. The majority of the wealth that stays in the Pass will go to 
the British Columbia side, but there have been statements by officials of West 
Canadian Collieries, Ltd., to the effect that the Alberta facilities will be 
expanded. 

Discussion 

The most prominent aspect of the Crowsnest Pass' history is the 
great economic fluctuation it has experienced. This economic fluctuation caused 
many abrupt changes in most sectors of the area's social life. 

Changes in economic circumstances resulted in the inward and out- 
ward migration of fairly large numbers of people within relatively brief spans 
of time. These migrations were often gross enough to qualitatively change the 
social structure of the various towns. Consequentiy, the main steam of community 
life in the various towns has been occupied by differing groups which have sup- 
planted each other over the decades. 

The relative size as well as the composition of the towns has 
changed with economic circumstances. Frank used to be an intact and integral 
community of nearly one thousand people. Its citizenry was predominantly of 
central European origin. Its population is now less than two hundred people. 

In many areas of the Pass, people repeatedly report feeling like 
"strangers" in their home towns, and that the town "isn't the same place" as it 
used to be. Many who were active in the community are now isolated and unknown, 


again, not so much through age as through the dissolution of their community 
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following economic collapse, and the emergence of a new and different community 
during periods of economic recovery. 

The formal status of towns has varied as much as the informal life 
within them. Hillcrest, once a town in the legal sense is presently under the 
jurisdiction of the Municipal Affairs Department in Edmonton. Bellevue, having 
once reverted to the jurisdiction of the Municipal Affairs Department, is now 
in its second period of incorporation. 

Institutions have also changed their status. The Anglican Church 
began its existence under the classification of "missionary outpost" in the of- 
ficial church structure, It became a "church" for several years and then reverted 
back to mission status after the last big coal shutdown. 

An interesting consequence (and one for which the area is somewhat 
notorious) was the period of radicalism and labor militancy. The history of the 
radical left there is similar to the radical left in most coal mining areas. This 
can be understood largely in terms of the basic lack of security which characterizes 
the coal mining industry. 

Ironically, the same economic fluctuations that stimulated the radi- 
cal left and gave it its appeal, mitigated against the movement. Just as abrupt 
changes disrupted the community life in the towns, they disintegrated the community 
basis of the radical left. In the prosperity of the war years, radicalism lost 
much of its relevance. After the war, large numbers of people moved into the 
area, many of whom were refugees from the excesses of Stalinism and needless to 
say, were not interested in anything remotely socialistic. Moreover, after the 
war, people wanted peace and stability more than basic changes. 

Thus, it is clear that communities, institutions, and social move- 
ments, as well as individual careers have flourished and floundered in time with 


the economy. Some have survived the fluctuations, some have not. Few have been 
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unaffected by the successive uprootings the area has suffered. The discontinuity 
of the Crowsnest Pass' history over the years has made the towns of the area some- 
what unlike most small towns. 

There is a general lack in the Crowsnest Pass of the kinds of 
"common knowledge" that are usually found in small towns. A record was kept of 
things that people did not know about the community. As late as April, 1968, 
a fairly prominent minister had no idea what the recreation association was. Only 
one clergyman knew who the other clergymen in the Pass were and most did not know 
what other churches were still functioning. People active in different organiza- 
tions were quite unaware of the activities of branches of their organization in 
the other Pass communities. They were equally unaware of what similar organiza- 


We 


tions in their own communities were doing. These examples of "ignorance" 


have to 
be understood as consequences of the disruption of informal communication networks 
resulting from the exodus of substantial numbers of people in periods of economic 
depression. They point to the need for programs which would promote various forms 
of community wide participation, and thus, the redevelopment of communication net- 
works. 

To briefly summarize, after sixty years of chaotic existences, the 
five towns and villages of the Pass comprise a loosely organized group of sub- 
‘societies which are based on informal neighborhood associations, nationality, ex- 
tended families, previously intact communities, occupational groups, past and pre- 
sent political organizations, and age groups. Some sub-societies are confined to 
a single town or village, but many derive their membership from two or more towns. 
The separate towns of the Pass are characterized in varying degrees by the same 
lack of shared iocal consciousness. The present situation is the result of re- 
peated disruptions which have broken the continuity of the area's social life, 


and hence, prevented a shared local consciousness from crystallizing. 
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C. Communities in the Crowsnest Pass 

There are six communities in the area under consideration here. 
Population data on them, based on the 1966 Dominion Census, are found in Table 
I. The largest, Blairmore, is a Town which had a population of 1,779 in 1966. 
The second largest, Coleman, is also a Town and had a population of 1,507. 
Bellevue, Hillcrest and Frank are all Villages and their populations in 1966 
were 1,174,551, and 178 respectively; Burmis is a Hamlet which reported a 
population of 60 in 1966, but was a ‘ghost town’ by 1968. 

These six communities together accounted for about /0 per cent 
of the population of the area in 1966. Indication of the distribution of other 
components of the population in the Alberta portion of the Pass Area is found in 


Table II =- 1. 
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Table II - l 


Distribution of Population Crowsnest Pass Area, 1966 
(Based on 1966 Dominion Census) 
1. Coleman and District 2,007 
(a) Coleman LeS07 
(b) East Coleman 
Grafton Town 
Carbondale 


Willow Drive 800 


* (c) Sentinel Area 
(including area west of 


Carbondale and Willow Drive) 100 

2. Blairmore and Frank 2Q007 
(a) Blairmore Votre 

* (b) Area outside Town Limits 

of Blairmore 50 
(c) Frank 178 

3. Bellevue and Hillcrest Lae 
(a) Bellevue 1y,.L74 
(b) Hillcrest ; DOL 

4. Other Areas 226 
(a) Burmis 60 


(b) Other Areas - 
Mainly scattered 166 


TOTAL 6,365 


* Estimated Population 
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Table II - 2 gives the population figures for the main communi- 
ties in the area, Blairmore, Bellevue, Coleman, Frank, and Improvement District 
No. 10, which includes the Village of Hillcrest, from the 1911 through 1961 
decennial censuses, and for 1966 and 1967. Generally, the data show consistent 
population increase in the area from 1911 through 1951. The figures for 1961 
and 1966 show the effect on the population of the drastic curtailment of coal 
production which hit the area during the 1950's and the effects of which extended 
into the early 1960's. During the past two years, the population has declined 
slightly. How long this decline will continue, remains to be seen, but the recent 
movement of new industry into the area, the Philips plant being the most prominent 
example, and the contracts which have been signed with Japanese firms to supply 
coal from this area, point toward continuing high levels of employment in the Pass, 
at least during the near future, and are influences against further decline. 

There are few noteworthy differences between communities. The dras- 
tic reduction in the population of Frank between 1911 and 1921 reflects the effects 
of the famous Frank Slide disaster. The decrease in population between 1966 and 
1968 is characteristic only of Coleman. 

D. Characteristics of the Population 

Information is available from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the following characteristics of the population of the Crowsnest Pass area: 
age and sex distribution, family characteristics - including number of people 
in the family and number of unmarried children under age 24 living at home, 
occupation, education, ethnicity, and religion. The first two sets of data 
are quite current since they were gathered for the 1966 Census in the middle 
of that year. The remaining three sets were taken from the 1961 Census, since 
these data were not collected in 1966. Data for the whole of the Province 


of Alberta are also provided on all of these characteristics in order to per- 
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Census Data* 


Bellevue 


Blairmore 


Coleman 


Frank 


I.D. #10 (including the 


Table Il - 2 





Populations 1911 to 1967 














unincorporated Village of 


Hillcrest) 


Totals 


From: Sources* 1911 - 





7911 ile yaaly 1931 1941 Bus) E 1961 1966 1968 

1375 1165 1174 
ASH Po52 629 it 1933 1980 Woe BASE 
i557 1590 1704 1870 1961 if13 1467 1308 
806 401 268 204 ZS 223 77 178 
ao 3350 3980 SE Pw 4706 1844 1637 1664 
5049 6893 7581 Tf27 8839 7083 6219 6115 


a a 


1966 Census of Canada, 1968 Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
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mit identification of communities having an unusually high proportion of 

elderly residents, in contrast to those with a "normal" composition of 

young families, identification of religiously or ethnicly homogeneous, and 

diverse communities, communities having an over-representation of certain 

occupational categories, etc. 
Age And Sex Distribution Of Population 

In Table II ~ 3 is found information on the age and sex characteris-— 
tics of the pepulation grouped into six age classes, for the total area and for 
the various communities included within it, based on 1966 census data. Included 
also, for the sake of comparison are comparable data for the Province of Alberta. 
The data show, most strikingly, that young people aged 20 to 34 are grossly under- 
represented in the area. The next three older groups, aged 35 to 54, 55 to 64, 
and 65 and over, are distinctly over-represented. Similarly, males are slightly 
over-represented in the area, especially among those over 54 years of age. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the relative proportions of males and females by age 
groups are as constant as they are. More specifically, it would appear that this 
area is exporting about the same proportions of Piiae people (aged 20 to 34) of 
both sex groups. 
Family Characteristics Of The Sample 
In Table II - 4 are found data on the family characteristics of the 

population of the area under consideration, as well as for the various communities 
and for the whole province. It should be noted that the term "household" refers 
to a dwelling unit, which may be inhabited by several related people - a family, 
or by various non-families, including a single person, or several unrelated per- 
sons living together. A ''family" is a group of 2 or more people who are related © 
to each other, and who live together. The table presents data on the total number 


of households, the number of one person households, the total number of families, 
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Population of Alberta and 





by Pass Communities 






Fable Tlo=-3. 
of Crowsnest Pass Area, by Age and Sex 


1966 Census Data, Percentages Onl 

















DISTRICT E.A. SEX TOTAL ="§ cs ee 0 ay hoe 4 55 - 64 65 + 
Coleman Tio omy i 1507 Wo 197 12.9 27.6 10.6 10.5 
M 723 16.0 292 is 26.6 10.7 Lip 
F _ 734 19.9 ee ee 28.6 10.4 9.9 
Around iz 855 2267 Daeoly 12.5 E) 10.3 8.8 
Coleman 107 M 452 DD 2150 pee 239 11.5 O27 
F 403 g3.1 ae 12.9 25.6 8.9 ree 
Other areas 106 rp 226 21.7 Ls? 16.4 2G 10.6 11,9 
of Crowsnest Pass M et 6) 23.1 os 16.9 19.2 328 1534 
F 96 19.8 25.0 15.6 25-0 7.3 723 
Blairmore 110 & Lit 7 1779 18.4 SO: 12.8 26.6 9.8 eee) 
M 932 20.4 19,2 12 OF 26.1 9.5 i238 
F 847 16.3 94s: 13.6 27-3 40-2 11.6 
Frank 119 T 178 16.3 25.3 13.4 26.4 14.0 5.6 
M 99 1922 252 10c% 26.3 132k 6.1 
F 79 12.6 25.3 1502 26.6 15.2 bed 
Bellevue 116-27 E 1174 1822 18.9 1329 24.4 > 130 
M 586 17 6 18.6 133 23,9 1433 15.4 
F 588 18.9 19-2 14.4 25.0 11-2 114-2 
Hillcrest 120 it 560 i 18.9 13.4 22.9 12.0 14.0 
M 283 20.8 16.2 15;2 93-4 9.9 4425 
=. Zi 1 21.3 20.9 1359 Pied 9.4 13.0 
Total Pass Area Total. N 6279 19.1 2064. See 2525 1035 1155 
M 3255 19.2 19.8 13.0 24.9 1047 12,4 
F 3024 19.0 20.5 Wee Pee 26.3 10-2 10.4 

% Male Seo 
Total for Alberta Total N 1,463,203 241 19.6 19.7 2235 6.9 Fie 
M 746,245 Le 19.5 19.4 22.5 ries hee 
F 576,165 29.9 24.4 25.0 28.1 8.3 Gey 
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Table II - 4 





Family Characteristics For Alberta dnd For Pass Area Residents, by Communit 


1966 Cénsus*Data 






























Enumerated potal One: Person Hotal Mean Mean 
Areas Households Households Families Persons /Famil Children/Famil 
N vs 

Burmis nO? 107 22 Zs 83 2.2 154 
Around 
Blairmore 106 af 21 leo. ! eps Set 8 
Around 
Coleman 107 250 __ 46 Lous 202 3.8 ae) 
Sentinel 108 ine Z See! 8 5.0 Lee 
Blairmore ILO 6 ed Sy 1 110 Se 443 Sao io 
Coleman 112 - 114 452 74 16.4 3709 Sao ES 
Bellevue Tie = 2117 380 15 Loy 303 3.4 tO 
Frank JES 50 8 Lo.0 41 s.5 e.0 
Hillcrest 120 176 34 Lo 142 2 Bs) i. 6 
Total Pass Area 2.0/5 393 1h Bee 1,643 wee rE 


All of Alberta 349 ,816 42,133 120 305. 671 3.8 ac 


ae ee ee ee © 
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the mean number of persons per family, and the mean number of children per 
family. If one compares the figures for the area with those for the whole 
province, the most remarkable aspect of the information available is the 

large number of one person households, the small mean number of persons per 
family, and the small mean number of children per family, which are character- 
istic of the population in the Pass. All of these are clearly related to the 
large number of elderly people in the area, many of whom are living alone, and 
most of whom do not have children living at home. 

Occupation Characteristics Of Population 

In Table II - 5 is found a distribution of the occupations of 
employed residents of the area, by sex and by community. The data show, predic- 
tably, that in contrast to the Province as a whole, managerial, professional, 
sales, clerical, farmers, fishers and trappers are under-represented and loggers, 
miners, and laborers are over-represented in the Pass area. In brief, the area 
has disproportionately small numbers of people in white collar employment, and 
disproportionately large numbers of people in hard and often ill paid manual 
employment. 

There are, again predictably, significant differences in the 
occupational characteristics of the different communities. Blairmore, the 
largest town in the area, is over-represented in terms of managerial, professional, 
clerical, sales and service workers, as might be expected of the town performing 
"central place" merchandising and service functions for an area, It is under- 
represented in terms of miners and transportation and communication workers. 
Coleman, the next largest town, is slightly over-represented in clerical and 
service and recreational workers, and distinctly over-represented in terms of 
miners, and very much under-represented in terms of sales workers. It is clearly 


something of a "bedroom community" for miners, and it is over-shadowed from a 
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shopping perspective by Blairmore, only a couple of miles away. Bellevue, the 
third largest community, is under-represented in terms of laborers. Frank 
shows a somewhat similar pattern since it is under-represented in terms of 
managerial, professional, sales, transportation and communication, and mining 
workers, and over-represented in terms of craftsmen. The rural area, I.D. 10 
is under-represented in all types of white collar employment, and in crafts- 
men, and it is over-represented in transportation and communication, logging 
and mining workers. 

Thus it is clear that the larger centres more closely approach 
the occupational distribution characteristics of the province as a whole, since 
they tend to have higher proportions of white collar employment and lower pro- 
portions of mining, logging, transportation and unskilled workers. The smaller 
settlements and those characterized by wider dispersal of population tend to 
reverse this picture. 

Educational Characteristics Of The Population 

The relevant data are found in Table II - 6 which shows the 
years of schooling completed by those no longer in school, in the Province 
of Alberta, and in the various communities of the Pass, as well as for the 
Pass as a whole, The data show dramatically the relatively low level of 
education of the residents of the Pass area in comparison with the popula- 
tion of the whole province. Twice as many subjects in the former as in 
the latter had less than 5 years of schooling (29% vs. 14%) and twice as 
many in the latter had completed more than 10 years of schooling (39% vs, 202%). 
This discrepancy is no doubt largely explained in terms of the unusually 
large proportion of elderly people in the area, but whether the dispropor- 
tionately low educational levels are entirely associated with the elderly 


residents of the area, or whether the younger residents are also less-well 
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educated in comparison with their like numbers in the province as a whole, 
cannot be determined from the Census data available. 
Ethnic Origin Characteristics Of The Population 

In Table II - 7 is found the distribution of subjects by ethnic 
origin for the whole of the province of Alberta, for the Pass area, and for the 
various communities within the Pass. The data show that the Pass area has dis- 
proportionately high proportions of residents from Italian, Polish, and other 
European backgrounds and disproportionately low proportions of British Isles, 
French, German, and, to a lesser extent, Scandanavian, and Ukrainian background 
residents, in comparison with the Province as a whole. 

There are certain distinctive patterns of ethnic origin groups 
in various communities in the Pass area. The most atypical is I.D. 10, which 
is heavily under-represented in terms of British and Italian origins residents 
and over-represented in terms of German and Polish residents. 

Religious Denomination Characteristics Of The Population 

In Table II - 8 are found the proportions of residents in the 
whole of the Province of Alberta, of he Pass area, and of the communities 
in the Pass, who acknowledge affiliation to various religious denominations, 
based on 1961 Census data. The comparison of these data for Pass and total 
province residents show that the area has a heavy over-representation of 
Roman Catholics, and an under-representation of Anglican, Lutheran and 
Pentecostal adherents. 

There are few noteworthy differences between the different 
communities of the Pass. Frank has an unusually large proportion of Anglican 
and United Church, and an unusually small proportion of Roman Catholic 
residents, United Church members are over-represented in Bellevue and under- 


represented in 1I.D. # 10. 
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Ethnic Origins for Alberta and Pass Residents, by Community 
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SUMMARY 

Population Characteristics 

The data which we have reviewed here show that the population of 
the Crowsnest Pass Area is significantly different from the population of the 
whole of Alberta in a number of ways. In terms of age, the young adult (20 to 
34 years of age) group is grossly under-represented, while all older age groups 
are distinctly over-represented in the Pass in contrast to the province. In 
terms of family characteristics, the area has an unusually high proportion of 
single person households, and the average numbers of childrea per family and 
of persons per family are below those for the province. All three of these 
differentials are the result of the high proportion of elderly people in the 
area. In terms of occupational distribution, the Pass area has a dispropor- 
tionately small proportion of white collar occupations, and of course, of 
farmers and an unusually large proportion of people employed in the hard 
and usually ill-paid manual occupations. In terms of education, the area 
has a high proportion of residents with less than 5 years of schooling, and 
a comparably small proportion of those with more than 10 years of schooling. 
These differentials also appear to reflect the large proportions of elderly 
people in the area. In terms of ethnic origins, the area has unusually high 
proportions of residents from Italian, Polish, and other European backgrounds, 
and low proportions of British, French, and German origins residents. It 
follows from this that, in terms of religious affiliation, the area has an 
unusually high proportion of Roman Catholics, and an unusually low proportion 
of Anglican, Lutheran, and Pentecostal adherents. 

The variety of differentials in population characteristics which 
exist between the various communities of the Pass do not add up to any constant 


pattern. Generally it is the more rural areas and especially 1.D. # 10 which 
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exhibit the more atypical characteristics. The rural areas more frequently include 
young families with small children, elderly people and have an unusually high pro- 
portion of those in mining occupations and those with low educational attainment. 
They also include among their residents a disproportionately large number of 
Italian and Polish origins subjects, and thus of Roman Catholics as well. 

The population of Frank shows a disproportionately large number of 
craftsmen, of other Europeans, and of Anglicans. The second largest town in the 
area, Coleman, has a disproportionately large number of miners, and its occupa- 
tional distribution further shows that it is overshadowed by Blairmore as a busi- 
ness and service center. Overall, it is the residents of the town of Blairmore 
who most closely approximate the population of the province as a whole on those 


characteristics which we have considered. 
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CHAPTER IIT 


METHODOLOGY AND SOURCES OF DATA 


This chapter of the report presents information on the methodology 
and sources of data used. The first section is a description of the sources of 
data. These are: Dominion Bureau of Statistics' reports, Participant Observ- 
ation research, adult and high school interview schedules, and facility and 
program inventories. This is followed by a section on the methodology of the 
study including material on the sampling procedure, the adequacy of the sample 
actually interviewed, some characteristics of the community sub~samples, the 
interview procedure, and the procedures for the analysis of the data. 

A. The Sources of.Data 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: | 

Information from standard published tables of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics was used to describe the population of the Crowsnest 
Pass with respect to such characteristics as age, Sex, ethnic origins, and 
occupations. As well, some information from the Alberta Bureau of Statistics 
was used where it was more recent. 

Participant Observation: 

The Department of Youth employed a researcher who resided in 
the Pass from July, 1967 to May, 1968. While living and participating in the 
life of these communities, he was to act as an objective observer of the over- 
all social picture in the Pass, in an attempt to obtain information which 
cannot be readily obtained through the use of questionnaires. This inform- 
ation included data on friendship patterns, attitudes, informal recreation 
and travel patterns, folk history and anecdotal information and other material 
which was used in further characterizing the current recreational and social 


activities in the Pass. 
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Adult Interview Schedule: 

This was the primary data-collection instrument used in this 
study. The schedule was co-operatively devised by representatives of the 
Alberta Department of Youth and The Oldman River Regional Planning Commission. 
The Department of Youth entered into an agreement with the Oldman River 
Regional Planning Commission to collect information on housing in the Pass, 
as part of the overall research procedure. The Youth Department components 
of the schedule consisted of a recreation inventory, which included a large 
number of questions on amount of leisure time available, recreational and 
leisure time activities and involvements, recreational activities in which 
the respondent would like to engage, etc., as well as a large number of social 
background items. The social background information was used in the process 
of analyzing the kinds of attitudes that were found among respondents having 
various contrasting social characteristics. 

A number of questionnaire items used to collect data for this 
report were borrowed from the earlier Drumheller Valley Community Opportunity 
Assessment study*, but most of them were devised especially for the present 
research. The questionnaire went through a number of editions as earlier 
questions, which were found to be vague or ambituous, were rewritten or 
eliminated. Eventually, a draft which seemed satisfactory was pretested in 
Fernie, B.C., an area chosen for its general similarity, in geographic and 
economic conditions, to the area of the Crowsnest Pass in Alberta. Forty-four 
interviews were conducted making use of the schedule in that location. The 
final draft incorporated changes which seemed to be necessary on the basis 
of this field testing of the questionnaire. A copy of the questionnaire used 
¥ David Turner, Community Opportunity Assessment, Appendix, the Drumheller 


Valley. Human Resources Research and Development, Executive Council, 
Government of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, March, 1967. 
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to elicit the data for this report is found in Appendix B. The complete 
interview took between one hour and fifteen minutes and two and a half hours 
to complete, depending on the fluency and the voiubility of the respondent. 
One major problem experienced in the recreation-oriented 
portion of the questionnaire was the difficulty in obtaining an accurate or 
useful measure of discretionary free time - the amount of leisure time avail- 


able - for each person interviewed. 


Measurement of Leisure or Discretionary Time 

Four somewhat overlapping approaches may be used to assess 
discretionary or leisure time. These are (1) time ratings, (2) use of 
activity check lists, (3) logging time and money expenditures, and (4) logging 
the "feelings" associated with the activities logged in (3). 
1. For time ratings, subjects are asked to estimate the number of hours of 
"Jeisure time’ that they have during specified seasons of the year. The 
disadvantages of this approach include the variations in subjective, implicit 
definitions of leisure time between different respondents, and the inaccuracies 
resulting from factors like faulty memory, variations in leisure time from week 
to week or month to month and desire of the respondent to impress the inter- 
viewer in one way or another. 
2. Discretionary time may be examined in terms of activities participated in 
during leisure: lists of entertainment devices, hobbies, sports, recreational 
items and sociable modes that appear to constitute the realm of leisure, These 
are often studied with respect to time, money or interest, and as a result, 
their relative importance along one or more of these dimensions can be establ- 


ished. Check lists including as many as 400 items may be used. 
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Time pressures in the data collection process. frequently necessitate grouping 
of these lists. This, of course often raises serious methodological and 
substantive problems as to what kinds of activities belong together. 

3. Expenditures of time and money may be recorded by the keeping of monetary 
or temporal logs (diaries). From the charting of all such expenditures and 
activities that occur within a particular time period, it is possible to isolate 
discretionary time according to specified criteria. 

4. The fourth technique for studying discretionary time, which attempts to 
include the subjective components, involves keeping the logs as noted in (3) 
above, but as well, the respondent is asked what kinds of feelings accompanied 
his various activities. Here, feelings, as well as time-users, are incorporated 
into the criteria of leisure. 

It was not feasible to ask residents of the Pass to keep the 
kind of careful logging records which are implied in the last two alternatives. 
Accordingly, use was made of the first two procedures, although it was 
recognized that these are relatively gross procedures, This difficulty is 
handled in part, by viewing the data so generated not as valid and reliable 
indicators of the actual amounts of discretionary time available to each respon- 
dent, but rather as relative indices of such time. The point here is that the 
data are seen as adequate for the purpose of ranking the study sample members , 
from high to low, in terms of the amount of discretionary time available to 
them. People with high scores on the two discretionary time indices used are 
assumed to have somewhat more "leisure time' than those with lower scores. It 
is not assumed that the amounts of time reported by respondents can be taken 
as accurate reports of the time that they actually spend. More specifically, 
then, the indices of discretionary time used in the present study include two 


gross ratings, and an activity check list. 
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The former involved asking respondents the following questions: "How much free 
time a week do you usually have in summer?" in winter?" and "How many hours 
during the school day are you completely free to do as you like?" 

The latter involved use of an activity check list which had 
first been devised to use in the Drumheller Valley Community Opportunity Assess- 
ment study. This was modified somewhat to include about 20 items, and was then 
field tested in Fernie, as noted earlier. Following this testing, further 
modifications were made and in its final form it consisted of the 20 items found 
on the fourth and fifth pages of Appendix B. 

There are limitations in using such a short check list of activ- 
ities for the purpose of inventorying leisure time. However, rapport with 
respondents would have been jeopardized by subjecting them to the tedium of much 
longer check lists. Further, the overall length of the questionnaire also 
mitigates against very great expansion of the check list. One device used to 
partially circumvent the difficulties of the short list was that interviewers 
were instructed to probe carefully for other leisure time uses of respondents 
which were not on the list and to record these in space provided. 

It was intended that the use of this check list would result in 
a qualitive description of the universe of recreational opportunities avail- 
able to the interviewees. It was also assumed that the hourly involvements, in 
total, would give a relative index of the amount of leisure available to each 
person, and that comparisons between hourly involvements per activity would 
give an assessment of the relative importance of each of the leisure activities 
noted for Pass reel aente’ 

Clearly the procedures used in this study, as in all field 
studies, were a compromise between ideal procedures if unlimited resources and 
unlimited co-operation were available, and what was possible in view of the 


limitations of the actual field situation. The weakness of the procedures used 
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are readily. acknowledged, but it is emphasized that they are deemed adequate 
in providing indices of leisure time. 
High Schooi Schedule 

The high school schedule was an abbreviated version of the 
adult schedule and was administered, in groups, to selected high school 
classes. Again, questions which were included dealt with the students ' 
current use of leisure time, activities desired, but unavailable, and a lesser 
number of social background questions than in the adult schedule. The 
questionnaire was shortened so that it could be administered during one class-— 
room period, This questionnaire was pretested in two classrooms of a large 
public high school in Edmonton, Alberta. Appendix C is a copy of the High 
School Schedule, 
Inventory. of Programs and Facilities 

These inventories were intended to provide information on the 
supply of recreational opportunities in the Pass. An attempt was made to 
inventory all physical facilities that were, or could be, used for leisure 
activities, such as public parks, pools, and arenas, all commercial outlets 
and all churches. Further, an inventory of all recreational programs, taking 
place within any of the above-mentioned facilities, or taking place without 
a formal facility or 'place' was undertaken, This information, when related 
to age-sex components of the population, offers some guidelines as to need for 
new facilities, under-or-over-utilization of present facilities, under-or-over- 
subscription of programs, and indications of leadership and administrative 
difficulties, if any. Appendicies D and E are copies of the two inventory 


schedules used. 
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B. The Sampling Procedure 

The sampling area consisted of the towns and hamlets in the 
valley of the Crowsnest River, bounded on the west by the British Columbia 
border, and on the east by a line drawn just west of the town of Lundbreck, 
Alberta, so as to exclude its inhabitants, The reason was that this centre 
was judged to be more closely articulated with the more agricultural economy 
of the foothill zone than it was with the industrial economies of the Pass 
area. ‘The towns and hamlets included in the sampling area consisted of 
Bellevue, Blairmore, Coleman, Frank, Hillcrest, and Sentinel, as well as 
adjacent portions of Improvement District No. 10. 

The decision was made to interview a single subject in each 
household contacted, and since the goal was a final sample of about 400, a 
sampling ratio of 20 per cent was decided upon. The procedure, in each town, 
hamlet, or settled area, was to first assign numbers sequentially to all of 
the household units, i.e. to each single family house, apartment, etc, Then 
beginning at a randomly selected point in this series, every fifth household 
was contacted. 

The procedure for selecting interviewees within the particular 
household was as follows. The decision was made not to try to select a sample 
which was as perfectly representative of the population as possible, but 
rather to draw a stratified sample. The reason for this was that it was known 
that..a high proportion of the residents of the area were elderly and/or retired 
people, while young people were under-represented in the population. Accord- 
ingly, if the usual random sampling pracedures were used, the final sample 
would consist of a very large proportion of the elderly people, and just a 


sprinkling of young people. 
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Since the need of both the Youth Department and the Oldman River Regional 
Planning Commission was for information on all components of the population, 
the following procedure was arrived at... It was decided that the final sample 
should consist of six sub-samples, as nearly equal in number as possible: 
Young (under age 36 & na longer in School) males, and females 
Middle aged’ (aged 36 to’ 55)... 2. | males, and females 
Older (aged 56 & over) Peon ee tates, ane cenales 
The instructions to interviewers on how to select the respon- 
dent within the selected household in order to draw this type of a sample 
were as follows. There were told that they should try to select respondents 
in sucha way as to. maintain equal frequencies in these six sub-samples as 
nearly as possible. The preferred sequence was to interview a young male 
first, a young female second, a middle~aged male third, a middle-aged female 
fourth, an older male fifth, and an older female sixth. This list was 
constructed in reverse order of what was assumed to be the relative avail- 
ability of subjects in the Pass area. That is, it was assumed that young 
males would be most readily available--given a large number of elderly people 
in the area, and the earlier mortality of men entt women. If a young male 
was available in the first household on the interviewers assignment list, he 
was interviewed. If there was no young man in the household, the interviewer 
was to proceed down the list until he found the first member of the household 
who qualified, and to interview this person, At the second household he again 
proceeded through his list until he found a member who qualified, skipping 
on that "round" those age-sex types on the list which he succeeded in inter- 
viewing already. In this way, ideally, by the time he had interviewed six 


subjects, he would have interviewed a member of each of the types on the list. 
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In practice there was almost always over-representation of some subject types 
and under-representation of other types, simply because in the first six or 
ten households contacted, there may have been no young man in the home. As the 
interview proceeded then, each interviewer kept a frequency distribution of 
the number of each age-sex type of subject he had already interviewed, which 
told him in what ways--for what sub-types--his sample was under-representative. 

The disadvantage of this procedure was that the resulting 
sample would tend inevitably to be under-representative of those men and 
women in the middleaged and older categories who had young men or women in 
their homes; since in stich homes it would be the younger subjects who were 
interviewed in preference to the older subjects. It was judged that this was 
an acceptable distortion which would make little difference, given the uses to 
which the data would be put. Notice,this did not mean that the sample tended 
to eliminate parents with children at homes; only those parents with children 
at home who had already left school. 

Although this procedure is clear and unambiguous and should 
have yielded the best balanced sample available under the circumstances, it 
did not work out very well in practice, as PHesFollowing comparison of actual 


and "expected" sample members, by age-sex type, shows. 
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Actual and Expected Interview Sample Members, by AGes= Sex Type 


Age-Sex Type Actual Sample Expected Sample 
a eae ut ‘i 
Young Male 36 9.0 a 16.6 
Middle-Aged Maile 70 oboe) 67 LG, 2 
Older Male 74 18.5 6/ 16.6 
Total Male 180 45.0 201 20010) 
Young Female 63 1 67 SS eNS) 
Middle-Aged Female P12 29.0 67 16.6 
Older Female 45 ES) 67 16.6 
Total Female 220 er) 201 2 OP ©) 
Total Young Subjects 92 24.5 134 3352 
Total Middle-Aged Subjects Lez 45.5 134 3352 
Total Older Subjects MARS) 30.0 134 DO lae 
Total 400 100.0 402 100.0 


The information in the table shows that in contrast to the 
"expected" or ideal sample, the actual sample is under-represented in terms 
of young subjects, older subjects and male subjects. It is over-represented 
in terms of female middle-aged subjects, and it is, quite needlessly, we are 
sure, over-represented in terms of older men and under-represented in terms of 
older women. ‘This latter discrepancy might appear to be clearly unwarranted 
since in many of the households in which older men were interviewed, it would 
have been possible to interview the wife, an older woman, instead. However, 
to have done'-this would have’ been’ to have raised still ‘furthertthe propor- 


tion of females in the sample, a group which was already over-represented. 
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At a relatively late stage in the interviewing, when it was clear that 

women were heavily over-represented in the interviews aiready completed, 

the decision was made to compromise the procedure for selecting the in- 
dividual to be interviewed in the households sampled in order to draw more 
men, even though these would come with disproportionately large frequency 
from the older age group. The consequence of this decision was to produce 
the under-representation of older women in the sample which the table shows. 
This distortion in the female sample was judged to be tolerable because there 
is not that much difference between the role of middleaged wife of an employed 
man (the category most over-represented in the sample) and the role of a wife 
of a retired man. In both cases the role of the wife is largely the same, 
because in most cases for both the children have largely grown up and left 
home. Her role is largely restricted to that of housewife. Ouly Lo per cent 
of the women in the sample were employed outside the home, and most of these 
were in the younger age category. 

The distortions found in the sample originated largely, then, 
from the attempts which were made to counter the under-representation of males 
in the sample which was rooted in the small number of young men who could be 
found and interviewed. Is the low representation of young men who could be 
found a reflection of demographic conditions in the area or is it reflective 
of carelessness on the part of interviewers and an unwillingness to call back 
at homes in which young men were living during the hours when this most 
physically mobile portion of the population might be found at home? Inter- 
viewers were instructed to make every effort to contact young men when they 
were found in the households in the sample. They reported that they followed 
this instruction to the best of their ability. It may be that the proportion 


of successful contacts was less for the young male sub-sample than for any 
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other, but this would have to be expected since this is, as noted, the most 


physically mobile portion of the popuiation. 


C. Adequacy..of Sampling Procedures . 


How adequate were the procedures used in securing a represent— 
ative sample of the area? Since this was a stratified sample, with the 
attempt made not to secure a sample perfectly representative of the population 
of the area, but rather to secure evenly sized sub-samples, each of which 
would be representative of its component of the population, this is a diffi- 
cult question to answer. However, two different attempts can be made. 

The first involves this question: Since the sample obtained 
is under-representative of the actual population of the area both in terms of 
men as a whole and in terms of young men in particular, are these distortions 
reflected in the actual population of the area? The answer to this question 
is found in the 1966 Census of Canada population figures in this area. On 
the first point the data show that males in fact comprised 52 per cent of 
the population of the area in 1966. On the second point the same source 
shows that in 1966 men aged 19 through 35 (which closely approximates the age 
range of young age category) comprised 12 per cent of the population of the 
area while young males comprise only 9 per cent of the study sample. Thus it 
is clear that the sampling procedure failed to locate males whom the census 
data show were in the area at the time, despite a sampling routine designed 
to maximize the probability of interviewing young and middleaged men. 

There appear to be two reasons for these discrepancies between 
sample and population. The first is that the area has an usually high pro- 
portion of unattached males. This group tends to be more physically mobile, 
and more frequently housed in ways that survey procedures repeatedly find 


difficult to sample adequately, that is, housed in hotels, motels, converted 
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garages, rented rooms, etc. Thus some under-representation due to extreme 
difficulty. in contacting a certain proportion of young, unattached males, is 

to be expected. However, this fails to account for the under-representation 

of men in general, most of whom are not in this difficult-to-interview category 
although they are more difficult than women because they are away from home at 
work much of the time. Here we must conclude that some interviewers were not 
as diligent about making appointments and calling back when the male bread 
winner would be home, as they were instructed to be. 

The second approach to the assessment of the adequacy of the 
sampling procedures involves an assessment of the representativeness of the 
sample from the perspective of the occupational distribution of male respond- 
ents, again using 1966 census data. Unfortunately the occupational categories 
used by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics do not conform with those used for 
social class stratification of occupational categories in the present study. 
However, it is possible to group both the census and the sample data on occu- 
pation of employed males into three broad categories, managerial and profess- 
ional, clerical, sales, and other white collar, and other employment which 
includes our categories of skilled, semi-skilled, and unskilled manual employ- 
ment. The census does make use of managerial, professional, clerical and sales 
categories. .However, it has two categories, service and recreation, and trans- 
portation and communication, which clearly include both white collar and manual 
workers. In making the present comparison, we assumed that one-third of male 
workers in these industries would be white collar workers, and they were so 
classified, while the remainder were classified as manual workers. Using these 
procedures, the proportions of employed males found in each of the three 
employment categories of the population of the Pass area and for the study 


sample, are as follows: 
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Categories of Employed Males. for Total Populaci 






on of Crowsnest Pass 





Area, and for Study Sample 








Managerial & Lesser White Manual Total 

Professional Collar Workers Workers 

N % N x ee ee 
Total Population 235. d WOES 192 ARO 6) 1457 77.3. 1880 100.0 
Study Sample 44 ee 25 Pe) iWelew Vig ioe 257° 100.9 
Discrepancy. Sample is poe -.3 -.2 
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The data in Table iil - 2 show thi 
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t the proportions of managerial 
and professional, lesser white collar, and manual workers in the total population 
and in the sample are very similar. Accordingly it may be inferred that though 
the interviewers may have been insufficiently zealous in their attempts to contact 
male members of the households in the sample, these households were in any case 
quite representative of the population of the area, at least in terms of level of 
occupation of the male breadwinner. The sampling inadequacies accordingly appear 
to relate more to the age-sex characteristics of the respondents than they do to 
the social class characteristics of the respondents. Since the procedure was not 
designed to be representative of the population in terms of age and sex, but 
merely to yield adequately large sub-samples, discrepancy in this area is not 
surprising. 

A more adequate sampling procedure would have been to select 
the households to be interviewed, and then contact each household in order to 
determine the age and sex characteristics of its members. A frequency distri- 
bution could then have been drawn up of people in each of the six age-sex type 
groups, sampling ratios for each established, and the precise individual to be 


interviewed in each household could then be designated. 
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This would have tended to reduce the temptation of interviewers to make 
inappropriate substitutions when the type of respondent they should inter- 
view was difficult to contact, but it would certainly not have eliminated 
the problem because it would not have made these difficult to contact sub- 
jects any easier to reach. In any case, this is a time consuming procedure 
which increases the cost of the study, and it was decided not to use it in 
the present research, 
D. Characteristics of the Community Sub-Samples 
As noted earlier, a total of 400 families were interviewed. 
These families were distributed among the various communities of the 
Pass, as follows: 124 lived in Blairmore, 133 lived in Coleman, 62 - 
lived in Bellevue, 41 lived in Frank - Hillcrest, and 40 lived in the 
peripheral areas Bemrnentdrat Graftontown, Carbondale, Willow Drive 
and East Coleman, which we have lumped together under the category of 
East Coleman 
How similar or dissimilar were the respondents in these 
five different "commlnitbes"?  Wenshail present information on the 
age, sex, generation and education characteristics of the respondents. 
In terms of age, the data in Table III - 3 show that the 
two oldest community samples were found in Bellevue and Frank - Hillcrest, 


where 42 and 44 per cent respectively were over 55 years of age. 
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Table III - 3 


Age of Respondents by Community 


Less than 36 - 55 56 or more 
36 yrs. vyeats years Number 
Bellevue 18 40 42 62 
Blairmore 28 50 ce 124 
Coleman 24 aL 22 se 
Frank - Hillcrest 32 24 44 41 
East Coleman a2 43 SE 4.0 
Total 25 45 30 400 


The communities with the largest proportions of young people 
in their samples are Frank - Hillcrest and Blairmore. The communities having 
the largest proportions of middleaged respondents are Blairmore and Coleman. 
None:of these subsamples can be characterized as young, but two, Bellevue and 
Frank - Hillcrest are disproportionately old, though the latter is dispropor- 
tionately young as well. 

There are few differences between the subsamples by sex: the 
proportions of men in the community samples are Bellevue, 44 per cent; Blairmore, 
41 per cent; Coleman, 47 per cent; Frank - Hillcrest, 49 per cent; and East 
Goleman, 52 per cent. 

In terms of generation of Canadian residence, there is an 
unusually large proportion of first generation respondents in East Coleman. 
The proportion here is 52 per cent, as compared with 36 per cent in Bellewue, 
28 per cent in Blairmore, 33 per cent in Coleman, and 35 per cent in Frank - 
Hillerest. 

In terms of education, the East Coleman respondents are less 
well educated than are those from other communities. 32 per cent have no 


more than 6 years of schooling, as compared with 14 per cent in Bellevue, 
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17 per cent in Blairmore, and 20 per cent in Coleman and Frank - Hillcrest. 

At the other extreme, only 5 per cent have had twelve or more years of school- 
ing, as compared with about 20 per cent of residents of the other communities. 
E. The Interviewing Procedure 

Much of the detail concerning the interviewing procedure has 
been implied in the preceding pages. Interviewers were instructed to call 
at each of the households on their sample list, and first to establish the 
age - sex composition of the household in order to make the decision as to 
which individual should be interviewed. Having made the choice, if that 
person was at home and not otherwise involved, the interview proceeded at 
once. If that particular time was inconvenient, the interviewer made an 
appointment at the convenience of the interviewee and came back at the 
appropriate time. If the household member selected for interviewing was 
not at home, inquiry was made as to when he or she would be home and 
probably have the leisure to be interviewed, and the interviewer leit 
with it clearly understood that he would return at that time. 

When an interview was in progress and an interruption occurred, 
the interviewer was instructed to break off the interview and make an 
appointment to complete it at a later time, rather than to attempt to com- 
plete it under difficult conditions or when others present might influence 
the response which the subject made to questions. 

Generally, the interview seemed to be an enjoyable experience 
for subjects who participated; this was especially true of elderly sub- 
jects who appreciated the diversion which the interview provided. Rapport 
as reported on an interviewer's evaluation, in most interview situations 
was quite satisfactory, as can be seen in Table III - 4. Seventeen inter- 


views were not evaluated. 
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Table III - 4 


Interviewer. Evaluation of Quality of Rapport Established 





by Age of Respondent - .Erequency and Row Percentage 





Quality 
Age Excellent Very Good Good Faly Poor Total 
N & No % Nee ee oe ae 
bess than-36 3a, 352 14 14.9 OB ai 2.2 ge? w96D 0 0 94 
36 to.55 eee Zin 61950 AVE oy era ey aie Pina Pa her el ae se! 
Over 55 Be atts o 2A 205d lah Preyer Pale rea re b. 25295 16 
ee 
Total 14 3./ bam oe ehG BGG, 2 4) 1203). We 2.oeeGs 
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Degree of rapport did not, in all cases, relate to the quality of 
the interview. Many older respondents were cooperative but were unable to con- 
tribute to questions on recreation. 

A failure to respond may have been due to language or hearing 
problems, inability to understand the questions, unfamiliarity with the topic, 
illness which kept them out of touch with the community or any combination of 
the above. Loneliness and isolation may have been factors which aided in the 
establishment of a good rapport in the older age group. 

The establishment of only fair or a poor rapport by the inter- 
viewer was, in some cases, the result of a suspicion about the purpose of the 
survey. Many respondents were skeptical of the interviewers’ intentions; some 
thought the interviewer was a salesman or a representative from the Welfare 


Department, Other respondents remained hostile due to political affiliation. 
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In many cases, once the interviewer had clearly established his intentions, the 
degree of rapport increased. 

A number of older respondents felt that a survey on recreation 
did not pertain to them and they became tired of the questions. Language ole te hes le 
culties compounded by the lengthiness of the interview also resulted in a number 
of exhausting interviews. 

As might be expected, those respondents who were involved in the 
recreational activities or who were familiar with the survey and had given the 


problem some thought contributed valuable information and opinions. 


F. Analysis of the Data 


Following the completion of each interview it was read within one 
or two days by an interviewer other than the one who completed it in the first 
place, to detect omissions, to insure completeness of responses, and check upon 
the legibility of the answers. Where information was incomplete, interviewers 
were instructed to call back in order to secure the needed answers from the 
interviewee. 

The completed schedules were then sent to Edmonton where they 
were independently coded, twice, as a check on the accuracy of the coding process. 
The numerical codes thus obtained were punched into IBM data cards. The actual 
tabulations of responses and computation of relevant statistics were then made 
by use of the IBM 360/computer at the Provincial Government Data Centre. The 
relationships between the independent, or diagnostic variables and the remain- 
ing dependent variables were assessed by computing chi-squared for each frequency 
table established by cross-tabulating selected pairs of variables. Only those 
tables with statistical significance at the 10% level (probability of the obtain- 


ed chi-squared) or better, were used for inclusion in this report. 
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Descriptive labels to express the degree of significance of the relationship 
between independent and dependent variables were employed as follows: if the 
probability was less than 10%, this was considered to be a 'significant' 
relationship; less than 54 'yery significant'; less then 1%, ‘highly signifi- 
cant’. Probability levels were all rounded up to 2 places, and reported as 
"less than' this rounded probability. 
INDEPENDENT AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Ten independent, or diagnostic variables were considered as 
being of primary importance in explaining differential recreational habits 
of various sub-sections of the population interviewed. These basic variables 
are: 
1. Community of residence within the Pass 
2. Sex of the respondent 
3, Age of the respondent 
4, Ethnic origin of respondent 
5. Educational level of respondent 
6. Income of respondent 
7. Occupation of head of household 
8, Marital status 
9, Anomie score 
10. Protestant ethic. score 
The latter two variables, Anomie Score and Protestant Ethic 
Score, are discussed in length in the body of the report where they first 
appear, so that at this juncture, only brief explanations will be provided. 
Anomie refers to an attitude of powerlessness and of estrangement from the 


standard patterns of behavior within a social context. 
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The Protestant Ethic refers to a positive attitude towards the inherent value 
of work: work is, in itself, the most worthy and satisfying way an individual 
could pass his time. 

The remainder of the variables discussed in this report are 
considered as dependent. They fall into several categories: leisure time 
availability, current recreational activities, preferred activities and activi- 
ties desired, but unavailable, as weil as attitudes toward recreation in general. 
Organization of This Report 

The format for writing the report follows this general sequence. 
A particular relevant dependent variable was chosen for discussion and its 
relationships to each of the 10 independent variables were examined. If some of 
the relationships were statistically significant, they were noted, and then 
discussed at some length in the order of their occurence on the ordered list of 
independent variables previously mentioned. At the end of this discussion, a 
short summary statement regarding the significant relationships was written. 
Then, consideration was given, in the same manner, to the next dependent vari- 
able chosen for discussion. 

The order in which the general sections of dependent variables 
are discussed can be seen in the Table of Contents, beginning with Chapter IV 


and proceeding through Chapter X. 
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CHAPTER IV 
WORK INVOLVEMENTS AND PREFERENCES 

Of basic importance to the establishment of a recreational 
policy, or the modification of an existing policy, is an understanding of the 
amount of time a population has to pursue non-work activities. Once this 
information has been obtained, it is important to determine the relative 
significance people place on work and leisure activities in order to decide 
how they wish to spend their uncommitted hours. To these ends, this chapter 
will outline the work commitments of the population in the Crowsnest Pass area, 
and go on to discuss the work and leisure ethics that guide their actions. 
A. Regular and Overtime Work 

For a sample consisting of both males and females, it is 
necessary to consider both the hours spent in gainful employment, for most of 
the men and some of the women, and the number of hours women spend in housework. 
This section will deal first with the hours spent in housework by the women, 
and second with the hours committed to renumerative employment by men and work- 
ing women. 
1. Time Spent in Housework 

Female respondents were asked the question: "About how many 
hours a day would you say you spend in housework?" Just 13 of the 220 women 
who were interviewed (5.9%) did not answer this question. The rest reported 


hours in housework as seen in Table IV - l. 
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Table IV - 1 


Hours Per Day in Housework 


Number of Hours Number Per Cent 
no response 13 See) 
one to four 71 S253, 
five to eight 91 41.4 
nine to twelve oe Lind 
thirteen or more 6 Zsl 
TOTAL 220° 100.0 


It is evident that the majority of women spent an eight hour 
day or less in housework (73.7%) and that about 20% spent more than eight 
hours. 

There was a significant relationship between the time spent 
in housework and the community in which the respondent lived. Table IV - 2 
illustrates the differences. 


Tablerty 02. 


Time Spent in Housework by Community 
Hours Per Day 








Less than 5 2 to 6 More than 8 Total 
Community N te N % N me 
Bellevue 10 29.4 ae 64.7 2 5.9 34 
Blairmore - 
Frank od 37.5 30 41.7 ‘SD 20.8 72 
Coleman 22 SET a2 47.8 14 20.3 69 
FuDaelO 12 S7m5 6 18.8 14 43.8 32 
71 34.3 OL 44.0 45 Z1./ 207 


p < .003 
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The data show that a majority of Bellevue residents (64.7%) 
reported between 5 and 8 hours per day in housework, and that an additional 
29.4% reported less than this amount. Respondents from Blairmore, Frank and 
Coleman all exhibited similar distributions, with about 20% reporting more 
than 8 hours per day. Respondents from I1.D. 10 showed a much higher proportion 
working more than 8 hours per day - 43.8%. 

Time spent in housework was also significantly related to age: 


see Table IV - 3. 


Table IV - 3 


Time Spent In Housework By Age Of Respondent 


Hours per day 





Less than 5 Seu ce ens) More than 8 nota. 
Age N TE APN Oe N x 
Under 36 16 Ziel ad 45.8 16 aia a) 
po cLOaS 34 sou 47 45.6 22 21.4 103 
aver oo oS op es 16 oon 0 4 9.8 41 
TOTAL ce. ooeu 90 44.3 42 Z0.7 203 
(OP ve. 0e7) 


The data show that as age increases, the number of hours spent 
in housework per day decreases proportionately. Among the women who were 
under 36 years of age just 27.1% spent less than 5 hours per day, while among 
those over 55 years, 51.2% reported this little. Only 9.8% of those over 55 
spent more than 8 hours per day, but 27.14 of the women under 36 reported this 
much, 

Cross-tabulation of marital status with time spent in housework 
produced a statistically significant relationship, (P < .06) but the 


substantive importance of this finding is limited due to the small number of 
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separated, divorced and widowed respondents. Generally, widowed respondents 
reported the least time spent in housework (59.3% or 16 reported less than 5 
hours), divorced and separated respondents reported slightly more, and married 
women reported the greatest amount of time spent in housework (46.2% or 80 
reported 5 to 8 hours, and 23.1% or 40 reported more than 8 hours). 

Time spent in housework was significantly related to the 
ethnicity of the respondent as indicated in Table IV - 4. 


Table IV.+ 4 


Time Spent in Housework by Ethnicity of Respondent 
Hours per day 


Less than 5 5 to 8 More than 8 


Total 

Ethnicity N te N ho N ho 
Canadian 44 PAIS Tok 48.0 a fA 148 
British Isles, 
U.S., White 
Commonwealth 18 Ole a Lae a a ire 26 
European 6 oi 10 a0 3 elas he 
Slavic 3 Hee 5 38.3 5 Bho he, ike 

p <.006 


The data show that Canadian and European born respondents 
tended to report a medial amount of time spent in housework per day (5 to 8 
hours were reported by 48.0% and 52.6% respectively). Women from the United 
States, the British Isles and the White Commonwealth reported the least time in 
housework (69.2% reported less than 5 hours), and respondents from Slavic 
countries reported the most (38.5% reported 5 to 8 hours and the same 


proportion reported spending more than 8 hours.) 
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The amount of time that women reported spending in housework was 
not significantly related to generation of respondent, to level of education, 
nor to the occupation of the principal wage-earner in the household, nor to income. 
2. Gainful Employment 

All respondents were asked how many hours they spent per week on 
renumerative work. They were asked to report separately for summer and winter 
to determine whether there were seasonal differences. In addition to the 220 
females who reported being housewives, 16 males (8.9% of all men) said they were 
not gainfully employed at the time, and 31 males (17.2%) did not answer the 
question. These figures were identical for summer and winter. Most of the re- 
maining 133 male respondents - 95 or 52.8% of all males - reported working be- 
tween 35 and 50 hours per week. Again, these figures were identical for summer 
and winter. 25 men (13.9%) reported working fewer than 35 hours in summer, 
while there were 27 (15.0%) who worked less than 35 hours in winter. 13 men 
(7.2%) said they worked more than 50 hours per week in summer and 11 (6.1%) 
reported this for winter. 

There was a statistically significant relationship between the 
community in which the respondent lived and the number of hours per week that 


he normally worked in summer. Table IV - 5 shows the pattern of association. 
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Table IV - 5 


Hours Worked Per Week in Summer by Community of Residence 


Less than 36 36 to 40 41 to 50 Over 50 Total 

Communi ty N % mee ee aN ie 
Bellevue @) 0.0 13 68.4 uh Se) 5 26:33 19 
Blairmore - 
Frank Li ae a 22 2) el ee 2 348 52 
Coleman 6 16.2 23 C22 4 TUS 4 10.8 =) 
te. LO y Bal 16 64.0 5 20,0 2 8.0 ea) 

Total oe 18.8 74 Syayien aca 15.8 12 5.8 133 

(P < .005) 


This table shows, as has been reported earlier, that the 
majority of respondents worked between 36 and 40 hours per week. Respondents 
from Blairmore - Frank present an exception of this pattern, in that only 
42.3% fell within this range. A large proportion of the men from these 
communities reported working less than 36 hours (32.7%), while fewer from the 
other areas fell below the 36 hours per week level. Over one-quarter (26.3%) 
of the men interviewed in Bellevue said that they worked more than 50 hours per 
week, but only about 10% or less from each of the other areas reported this 
much. The pattern for hours worked per week in the winter was also significantly 
associated with community (p < .003) and the pattern was essentially the same 
aoecnat Lound in Table IV = "5. 

There was also a significant relationship between age of res- 
pondent and number of hours worked per week in the summer. This is shown in 


Table IV - 6. 
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Hours Worked Per Week in Summer by Age of Respondent 


Hours Per Week _ 





Less than 36 36 to 40 Al to 50 Over 50 Total 
Under 36 7 18.9 25 SETS 3 8.1 2 5.4 37 
jo. to. 55 16 19,3 44 eo ee 14.5 a 13.0 83 
Over 55 mae: 15.4 5 etre) 6 46.2 0 0 13 
Total 25 Le. 74 Say oe 2) 150 13 oes: 3s 
(P < ,04) 


The data show that younger respondents tended to report fewer 
working hours than did older respondents. About the same proportions from 
all age groups (15% to 20%) reported fewer than 36 hours, but there were 
marked differences in the proportions reporting 36 to 40 hours, and for those 
reporting 41 to 50 hours. That is, as age increased,ithe proportion of 
respondents who worked 36 to 40 hours decreased from 67.6% of those under 36, 
fo 43.04 0f those 36 to 55 and 38.5% of those over 55 years of age. At the 
same time, as age increased the proportion reporting 41 to 50 hours increased 
from 81.0% to 46.2%. Again the pattern of relationships was almost identical 
for the hours worked in winter as well. 

The number of hours worked per week both in summer and winter 
was not significantly related to either marital status or ethnicity. 
Generation was significantly related to the number of hours worked per week in 
summer: (p <,06), Eight respondents (30.8%) who were first generation said that 


they worked more than 40 hours per week and 21 (30.0%) of the second generation 
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subjects reported working so many hours. None of the third generation 
respondents, and just 2 (22.27) of the fourth generation respondents 
that they worked over 40 hours per week in the summer. Again the relationship 
was almost identical for winter (p <.08). 


The number of hour 


Ww 


spent working per week in both summer and 
winter was not significantly related to the education of the respondent, but it 


was related to occupation, Table IV - 7 shows this relationship. 


Table IV - 7 






Hours Worked Per Week in Summer b; 


Occupation of Responde 











Occupation Less than 36 36 to 40 _over 40 Total 
Hollingshead 1 - 4 8 22.9 16 iss a ee 31.4 35 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 2 A.7 34 o2.0 “18 Lee 54 
Hollingshead 7 0 0.0 23 Oe ol 5 SY Pr 28 
10 8.6 62.4 34 29.1 117 

Die -UL 


occupations fell within the Hollingshead classification of 5 and 6 (63.0%) 
reported working between 36 and 40 hours per week in summer, and this same 


i 


amount of time was reported by 82.1% of those in Hollingshead 7. A copy of 


Sore) 


the Hollingshead Index of Social Position is in appendix F. Less than half of 
the respondents in categories 1 through 4 (45.7%) worked this amount. In 
fact, the highest four categories accounted for most of the variation: ee 


reported less than 36 hours, and 31.4% reported over 40 hours of work per 


t identical 


mm 


week in the summer. The pattern of relationships was again almo 


for hours worked per week in the winter (p< .01). 
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In spite of the fact that there was a relationship between hours 
worked and occupation, there was no significant relationship between the hours 


worked variable and income of respondents. 
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SUMMARY 
Section A 
Regular and Overtime Work 

In this section information was presented on work involvement 
in terms of work schedules. 

The index used for work schedules consisted of the number of 
hours a respondent reported working per week. For women, the index was the 
number of hours reported spent in doing housework. 

The independent variables which were cross-tabulated with 
these indices are the same as those used throughout the present study: sex, 
age, community, ethnicity, marital status, occupation, income, generation, 
and level of education. Although a distinction was made between work 
involvements in summer and winter, the same pattern of significant relation- 
ships was found between the independent variables and hours worked in summer 
and winter. 

Community was significantly related to work hours. The data 
showed differences among communities with respect to the hours worked by 
both men and women. For women, the house work es were high in one community 
(I.D. 10) and medial in the other three communities (Bellevue, Blairmore and 
Frank, Coleman) while for men, the work hours were low in one community 
(Blairmore and Frank), medial in one community (Coleman) and high in the other 
two communities (Bellevue and I.D. 10). Only in the community of Coleman were 
the number of hours worked similar for men and women. 

Age was found to be significantly related to hours worked. The 
data showed that a younger respondent did not deviate from the 40 hour a week 
schedule as much as older respondents. Although large proportions of the older 
respondents reported a 40 hour week, relatively large proportions of these 


respondents also reported more than a 40 hour week. 
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The variables of ethnicity and generation can be considered as 
indices of age. Findings with respect to these variables tended to substantiate 
the relationship noted above, namely that older men work more hours per week 
than younger men. 

There was a relationship between sex and hours worked. The 
large majority of both men and women spent approximately 40 hours a week working. 
However, the distribution of proportions suggest that more men worked 40 hours 
than women. A relatively large proportion of women were in the one to four hour 
per day category while a small proportion of male respondents were in the less 
than 36 hour per week category. 

Marital status was significantly related to work hours, revealing 
that the more family responsibilities a woman had, the greater the number of 
hours that she reported working. 

Three of the independent variables can be interpreted as indices 
of social class. These variables are occupation, income and level of education. 

Education and income were not significantly related to work 
hours. 

Occupation, as indexed by Hollingshead scale, was found to be 
inversely related to work hours. 

In summary, among gainfully employed respondents, working longer 
hours was associated with living in Bellevue or I.D. 10, with older men, and 
with lower ranking occupations. Among women it was characteristic of respondents 
of I.D. 10, of younger respondents having more family responsibility, and of 
those of Slavic ethnic origin. 

B. Tiredness 
To determine how exhausted, or how "eager to go" respondents were 


at the end of an average work day, they were asked: "At the end of the work 
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day, how tired are you?" A total of 81 (20.3%) did not answer this question. 
In addition to these, 45 (11.3%) indicated that the question was not 
applicable to their present situation for reasons such as they were not 
employed, or they suffered from ill health. The remaining respondents were 
broken down into a three-fold classification as follows: "completely 
exhausted" - 48 (12.0%); "tired, but able to work around the house" - 164 
(41.0%); and "hardly tired at all" - 62 (15.5%). Reported tiredness did not 
differ significantly with community, sex of respondent, age of respondent, 
marital status, or ethnicity. 

A significant relationship was evident between reported 
tiredness and generation of respondent: see Table IV - 8. 


Table IV - 8 


Reported Tiredness by Generation of Respondent 


Degree of Tiredness 
Completely Tired, But Able Hardly Tired 


Generation Exhausted To Get Around At All Totals 
BLES 14 19.4 38 d2e2 20 272.8 12 
second 264 eet h9fawer 75 56:Oand 38m aena2iné 134 
third or more 7 12k 43 Ione 5 Oe 55 
47 18.0 156 59.8 58 2eae 261 
Pp 2.505 


The data show that about one-fifth of the respondents who 
were first or second generation said they were completely exhausted at the 
end of a normal day. Just 12.7% of the third or more generation respondents 
said they were this tired. Those reporting that they were hardly tired at all 


included over one-quarter of the first generation respondents 27.8%, 24.6% of 
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the second generation respondents and just 9.1% of these who were third 
generation or more. As generation increased respondents were more likely to 
report that they were "tired but able to get around". 

Reported tiredness was not significantly related to education, 
occupation, or income of respondent. 

C. Attitudes Toward Work and Leisure 

To determine attitudes of respondents towards work and leisure 
a "Protestant Ethic" scale was administered, and a direct question about 
whether the respondent obtained greater satisfaction from his work or from the 
activities he pursued when he was not working, was asked. 

"Protestant Ethic" refers to an attitude placing a heavy value 
on work as opposed to leisure: the idea that there is an inherent value in 
work. The relevance of such an attitude to a study of recreational pursuits 
and interests is readily apparent: if there is a widespread endorsement of 
the Protestant Ethic, the type of non-remunerative activities that will be 
desired will be of quite a different nature than if the endorsementis relatively 
low. That is, individuals who strongly endorse the Protestant Ethic would 
probably seek to obtain fewer leisure hours, and the activities that they would 
pursure in those hours would be of a "productive" rather than a purely 
"consummatory'" nature. 

Respondents were asked a series of three questions to determine 
the extent to which they endorsed the Protestant Ethic. The three questions 
were: "Would you say that it is alright for a man to take off from work now 
and then if there is something else he would rather do?" "Would you say that 
most people spend too much time working and not enough time enjoying life?" and, 
"Tf you had a choice of taking a paid vacation or working during that time and 
getting paid extra, would you take the vacation?" Respondents were asked how 


{ 
; strongly they felt about their yes or no answers: very strongly, fairly 
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strongly, or not too strongly. Ratings of these responses to each question 
varied from one to six, making total range of the scale from three to 
eighteen, with eighteen being the strongest endorsement of the Protestant Ethic. 
More than seven-eighths of the sample, 353 persons, responded 
to these questions, Table IV - 9 shows the distribution of their responses. 
Table IV = 9 


Endorsement of Protestant Ethic - Total Crowsnest Sample 





core Number Per Cent 
= ys 4.8: 
a5 49 ela) 
6 - 7 ay. £08) 
8 - 9 84 2350) 
HO - 11 50 14.2 
ez = 13 89 eee 
14 - 15 8 Zao 
16 - 18 Ue) 5.4 
Total 353 10071 


Table IV - 9 reveals a distribution Hae is skewed towards 
tower Protestantikthic Scoresii» 1039(29: 2%)e'scored. from 3 eto! 7.6223) (63. 27,) 
scored in the medial range - from 8 to 13, and 27 (7.6%) scored in the upper 
range, from 14 to 18. 

Protestant Ethic scores were cross-tabulated with all 
independent variables, but they were not significantly related to community, 
sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, or education. Significant 
relationships were discovered between Protestant Ethic scores and occupation 
and income of respondents. Table IV - 10 shows the relationship with 


Occupation. 
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Occupation 


Hollingshead 1 - 4 
Hollingshead 5 - 6 


Hollingshead 7 
and not working 


Housewives 


Total 


a ee 


Table IV - 10 


s0u8 


34.8 


2508 


The data show that 


Protestant Ethic and occupation: 


Score 


Medial (8 - 13) 


N 
36 


30 


56 


49 


Lit 


Pp <-05 


vis 


672 


3% 
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Protestant Ethic Scores by Occupation of Respondent 


High (14 - 18) 


4 


7 


6.4 


Lao 


2.4 


12.0 


6.5 


Total 


83 


92 


262 


there was a direct relationship between 


the proportion of respondents scoring in 


the Low range decreases from 30.1% of those in Hollingshead 7 or presently 


not working to 22.5% in Hollingshead 5 and 6, and 17.0% in Hollingshead 1 


through 4, Although there were relatively few respondents who scored in the 


High range, their distribution reinforces the pattern evident in the Low 


range. 


The relationship between Protestant Ethic and income is 


iidustrated in TablevIV.-.11, 
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Table IV - 11 


Protestant Ethic Scores by Income of Respondent 





Income Low (3 - 7) Medial (8 - 13) High (14-18) ‘Totals 
N 4 N £ NX Z 

less than $2,000.00 26 ores os 52.9 7 10.0 70 

$2,000 to $4,999.99 39 30.7 7 Bao 1k PPO) 9127 

$5,000 to $7,999.99 18 19.4 73 ferb 2 2 2 93 

$8,000 and more 7 22, Ga o3 on eel om 31 

TOTALS 90 28.0 207 64.5 24 hey ee 


p< .007 


The data show that as income increases, the proportion of 
respondents scoring Low on the Protestant Ethic Scale decreases from 26 
(37.1%) for those who earned under $2,000.00 to about 20% for those who 
earned $5,000.00 or more. However, a similar decrease is evident in the 
proportion scoring high on Protestant Ethic. Respondents who earned $5,000.00 
or more were most likely to score in the medial range (about 75% did so), and 
those who earned less than this amount were more extreme - more often failing 
to endorse this value than supporting it. 

As a related index of the value respondents placed on work and 
leisure, the question was asked: "Would you say you get more satisfaction 
from work, or from the things you do when you are not working?" The 


distribution of responses to this question is given in Table IV - 12. 
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Table IV - 12 


More Satisfaction from Work or Leisure? 
Se ee ee ee ee ee Bee ae LSU Ce 





Response Number Per Cent 
no response 141 3543 
more from work 13 30.0 
more from leisure fut 17s 
from both 30 8.8 
TOTAL 400 100.2 


The results of this question appear to be slightly 
inconsistent with those obtained in response to the Protestant Ethic Scale. 
That is, in Table IV - 12, it is evident that over twice as many respondents 
named work as more satisfying as named leisure. Cross-tabulation of these 
responses with Protestant Ethic score did not produce a significant 
relationship - that is, the relationship between the two variables was a 
random one. The most obvious interpretation of these findings would be that 
the leisure activities currently engaged in were not as satisfying as they 
might be, given that respondents gave a relatively low endorsement of 
Protestant Ethic. 

As an addition index of work attitudes, respondents were asked: 

"If you had a choice would you work: 


(a) longer hours for more money ........... 


(b) the same hours for the same money .......... 
(c) shorter hours for less money ......... 
"Why?" 


The distribution of responses obtained to this questions is 


given in Table IV - 13. 
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Table IV - 13 
Responses to the question: 
"Would you work longer hours for more money, 
the same hours for the same money, or shorter 


hours for less money?" 





Responses Numb er Per Cent 

longer hours - more money 43 10.8 

same hours - ‘same money PES 2896 

shorter hours - less money 24 6.0 

no responses 218 BY) 
400 100.1 


The data show that over half of the sample (54.5%) did not 
respond to this questions, but given that 55% of the sample were female - 
mostly housewives who were not gainfully employed - this is not an unexpected 
result. 

Cross-tabulations of this variable were not run because the 
response was not as complete as for other items relating to work and leisure 
ethics, and because the face validity of both the Seer Ethic Scale and 
the direct question re: relative satisfaction gained from work and from 


leisure, was considered to be greater. 
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SUMMARY 
Sections B & CG 
Tiredness and Attitudes 

In this section, information has been presented on the degree 
of tiredness after work, and attitudes toward work and leisure activities. 

The index used for tiredness consisted of a direct question, 
the responses to which were categorized to define three degrees of tiredness. 

The index used to determine attitudes towards work and leisure 
was the "Protestant Ethic" scale. This scale measures the extent to which a 
respondent endorses an attitude placing emphasis on the inherent value of work. 

As an added index to determine the satisfaction a respondent 
gained from work and leisure activities respectively, the question "Would you 
get more satisfaction from work, or from the things you do when you are not 
working?" was asked. 

No significant relationships were found between the index of 
tiredness and the major independent variables: sex, community, age, or social 
class as indexed by the variables of education, occupation and income. 

Generation was found to have a significant relationship with 
tiredness: degree of tiredness increased as generation increased from first to 
third or more. 

In general, the data indicated that the large majority of 
respondents felt they were capable of doing at least light work after a normal 
work day. 

Protestant Ethic scores were not significantly related to the 


independent variables of community, sex, age, marital status or education. 
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Occupation, however, was significantly related to Protestant 
Ethic scores. There was a direct relationship between Medial Protestant 
Ethic scores and occupation. The proportion of respondents in the high VEthic!! 
category was small for all occupation ranks. This pattern of relationships 
suggests that respondents in the high ranking occupations endorse the Protestant 
Ethic more than those in the low ranking occupations. 

Income was found significantly related to Protestant Ethic scores. 
The largest proportion of respondents were found in the medial category of 
Protestant Ethic, while the lowest proportion was found in the high category. 
The distribution of proportions in the medial category indicates a direct 
relationship between Protestant Ethic and income. Thus respondents reporting 
high incomes endorsed the Protestant Ethic morte than those with low incomes. 

No significant relationship was found between Protestant Ethic 
scores and the satisfaction index. However, over twice as many respondents 
reported work as more satisfying as reported leisure. 

In general, the data indicated that a medial degree of tiredness 
is characteristic of younger respondents, while older respondents tend to be 
less tired. It also indicated that respondents who reported medial endorsement 
of the Protestant Ethic may be characterized as having high ranking occupations, 
high income, and possibly a preference for work activities when the leisure 


activities available are not attractive. 
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SUMMARY 


IV. Work Involvements and Attitudes Toward Work 

In this chapter information was presented on work involvement 
and preferences, 

Work involvements was defined in terms of work schedules both 
paid employment and housework. The index for work involvement used was the 
number of hours worked per week as reported by the respondents. Another 
index of work involvement was the rating of each respondent of how tired he 
er she felt at the end of the work day. 

Preferences were considered in terms of attitudes toward 
work, The indices used here were the Protestant Ethic scale and a question 
which required the respondent to indicate whether work or leisure activities 
were more satisfying. 

The independent variables which were cross-tabulated with these 
indices were the same as those used throughout the present study: sex, age, 
community, ethnicity, marital status, occupation, income, generation and level 
of education. Although differentiation was made between work involvement in 
winter and summer, essentially the same pattern of significant relationships 
was found for both seasons. 

The following patterns of significant relationships were found 
between the index of work hours and the various independent variables. 

Community was significantly related to work hours. Different 
patterns of relationship between hours worked and community of residence were 
found for male and female respondents. For women, the work hours were high in 
one community (I.D. 10) and medial in the other three (Bellevue, Blairmore and 


Frank, Coleman), while for men, the work hours were low in one community 
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(Blairmore and Frank), medial in one community (Coleman) and high in the other 
two communities (Bellevue and I.D. 10). Only in the community of Coleman were 
the number of hours worked similar for men and women. 

There were two patterns of significant relationships between 
age and work hours. For women, there was an inverse relationship: older women 
worked fewer hours than younger women. For men, there was a direct relationship: 
older worked more hours than younger men. 

The variables of ethnicity and generation are reflective of age 
variation. Findings with respect to these variables tended to substantiate the 
relationship noted above: that older men worked more hours per week than younger 
men. 

The data on sex differences suggested that sex was related to 
work hours. The large majority of both men and women spent approximately 40 
hours a week working. However, the distribution of proportions suggest that men 
worked more hours per week than women. A relatively large proportion of women 
were in the one to four hour per day category while a small proportion of male 
respondents were in the less than 36 hour per week category. 

Marital status was significantly related to work hours. The 
relationship suggested the more family responsibilities a woman had, the 
greater the number of hours she reported working. 

Three of the independent variables can be interpreted as indices 
of social class: occupation, income and level of education. 

Education and income were not significantly related to work hours. 
Occupation, however, was found to have an inverse relationship with work hours. 
As occupation rank, as indexed by the Hollingshead Scale, became higher, the, 


number of work hours decreased. 
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No significant relationships were found between the index of 
tiredness and sex, community, age, ethnicity, marital status, education, 
occupation or income, 

Generation was found to have an inverse relationship with 
tiredness. The respondents in the first generation reported the lowest degree 
of tiredness while those in the third had the highest. 

In general, the data indicated that the large majority of 
respondents were able to do at least light work around the house after a 
normal working day. 

Protestant Ethic scores were not significantly related to the 
independent variables of community, sex, age, generation, ethnicity, marital 
status, or education. Occupation, however, was significantly related to 
Protestant Ethic scores; a direct relationship was found between medial 
Protestant Ethic scores and occupation. The medial category was of most 
interest because the scores of the largest percentage of the respondents fell 
into this category. Most respondents in the medial category were from the 
highest ranking occupations while the fewest were from the lowest ranking 
occupations. The proportion of respondents in the high Protestant Ethic category 
was small for all occupation levels. 

Income was directly related to Protestant Ethic scores. The 
largest proportion of respondents in the medial category of Protestant Ethic 
were those with a high income while the lowest proportion were those with a low 
income. The proportion of respondents in the category highly endorsing the 
Protestant Ethic was small for all income levels. 

No significant relationship was found between Protestant Ethic 
and the satisfaction index. However, over twice as many respondents reported 


work as more satisfying as reported leisure. 
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In summary, working longer hours among men was found to be 
characteristic of residents of Bellevue, I.D. 10, of older men, and of those 
in lower ranking occupations. Among women, it was characteristic of residents 
of I.D. 10, of younger respondents, having more family responsibility, and of 
those of Slavic origin. 

The data on tiredness indicated that a medial degree of 
tiredness was characteristic of younger respondents while older respondents 
tended to be less tired. 

In terms of attitude, those respondents who reported medial 
endorsement of the Protestant Ethic may be characterized as having high ranking 
occupations, high income, and possibly a preference for work activities when 


leisure activities available are not attractive. 
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CHAPTER V 


ORGANIZATIONAL INVOLVEMENTS 


If adequate and realistic planning of meaningful recreation 
for residents of any area is to be carried out, it is necessary to know how 
much of their time is committed to various types of organizations, in addition 
to the amount of time spent in housework and gainful employment. This chapter 
will present the information available for this type of involvement among 
sample members, The initial index to be discussed will be simply the number 
intensity of involvement (proportion of meetings attended) and the extensity 
of involvement (total hours per month that were currently being spent). Because 
many voluntary organizations are more or less seasonal in their concerns, a 
distinction has again been made between summer and winter organization activ- 
ities. The first part of the chapter concludes with a prognosis for future 
involvement, and a brief summary to that point. 

The second part of the chapter turns specifically to church 
activities as a very common type of non-work involvement. The sample is 
described in terms of church affiliation and then the intensity of involvement 
(attendance) and extensity of involvement (hours specie tet are outlined. Again 
distinction is made between summer and winter. This section will also conclude 
with a statement of planned future involvement for Crowsnest Pass residents as 
they see it, and a brief summary. 

A. Formal Organization 

Each person interviewed was asked to name the organizations 

and clubs to which he/she belonged, and was then asked a series of questions 


about each. 
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These questions included whether the respondent held any offices or performed 
any regular duties, how many meetings there were per month, the number of 
meetings attended per month, the number of hours spent in club activities per 
month, and whether the respondent expected to be more or less active in the 
future. 
1. Number of Organizational Memberships 

The organizations and clubs named by each respondent were 


counted. The distribution of these responses is given in Table V-l. 


Table V-l 


Number of Organizational and Club Memberships 


Number of Organizations or Clubs Number Per Cent 
none 36 268) 
ie 3 Sil tide 
4 - 6 47 pS 
7 or more 6 Bie) 
TOTAL 400 oS) 


The data show most respondents belonged to 1, 2, or 3 
organizations. Respondents from different areas within the Crowsnest Pass 


belonged to significantly different numbers of organizations: See Table V-2. 
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Table V-2 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Community 
Number of Organizational Memberships 


None One Two Three or More Total 

Community N h N h N hk N h 

Bellevue Ai 18.0 20 seo2iso 184295 12 Nik May 61 
Blairmore, 

Frank 12 Pe RS OS heise: SPRL ee 37 20.0 132 
Coleman 7 ois a0) 230% 5 43° 3226 42 Si.3 152 
ie D. 10 5 Head Si 38.0 25a ee 14 107, Aik 
TOTAL 30 O20 Bloor oeeo lee 29 on LOS 20 a> 396 

(Shao. ) 


The largest number of organizational memberships was reported 
by respondents from Coleman: 31.8% said that they belonged to three or more 
organizations or clubs, and just 5.3% said that they belonged to no organiz-— 
ations or alubs. Blairmore and Frank residents reported the second largest 
number of memberships: 28.0% said they held three or more memberships and 
just 9.1% said they held none. More respondents from Bellevue (18.1%) said 
that they held no memberships than did respondents from the Improvement Dis- 


meavet (/.04). 


The number of organizational memberships was also significantly 


related to the sex of the respondents, as shown in Table V-3. 
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Table V-3 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Sex of Respondent 


Number of Organizational Memberships 


None One Two Three or more 
Sex N 2 N % N & Nn & 
Male 16 10.0 Ree e260 65ao/.6 B25 25.9 180 
Female ea ome ocmeemewen 500231 53. 24:5 216 
Cle beae's tas! os ecb arte: Lie s295'38 Use Pde) ye. 396 
Pp t2°001 


The data show that men tended to belong to more organizations 
than did women. While a slightly higher proportion of men than women (10.0% 
vs. 7.9%) reported having no memberships, considerably more women said that 
they only belonged to one organization than did men (44.4% of the women as 
compared to 23.1%) and more men reported belonging to three or more organiz- 
ations (28.9% vs 24.52). 

The significant, curvilinear relationship obtained between age 


and number or organizational memberships is shown in Table V-4, 


Table V-4 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Age of Respondent 
Number of Organizational Memberships 


None One Two Three or More 
Age erate N  % pate N 2 
Under 36 LS * SIS 55 34 34.7 i uae 4 | LOL 24 98 
36 - 55 8 4.5 po 80S SI tE28 FS Pe Dada Oe ye) 177 
Over 55 14 12.0 43 36.8 g4% 2941 26 2es2 a7 
3) 3.9 136 34./ Lg 2958 104 26.5 og2 
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The data in Table V-4 show that middle-aged respondents were more 
likely to say that they belonged to more organizations than were respondents from 
either the older group (over 55) or the younger group (under 36). 

There was a significant relationship between marital status and 


number of organizational memberships: see Table V-5. 


Table V-5 
Number of Organizational Memberships by Marital Status of Respondent 


Number of Organizational Memberships * 


Marital Status * None or One Two or More Total 
No Nair 82 

Married te 38.9 191 6L.2 312 

Widowed, 

separated or 

divorced 36 65.5 19 34.6 55 

Single 16 Sie 12 42.9 28 

TOTAL 173 43.8 222 5002 395 

(Pe<05001) 


*Because there were so few respondents in the separated or divorced, and 
widowed categories, it was necessary to collapse the variables in order 
to compute the statistic chi-square. 

The data show that married respondents were more likely to belong 
to more organizations than were respondents from any of the non-married categor- 
ies, Widowed, separated and divorced respondents reported fewest organizational 
memberships: 65.5% said they belonged to either none or one. Single respond- 


ents also had a majority (57.1%) reporting either no memberships or just one 


membership. 
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Ethnicity was not significantly related to number of organizat- 
ional memberships, but generation of respondent was, as the data in Table V-6 
show. 


Table V-6 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Generation of Respondent 


Number of Organizational Memberships 


Generation None One Two Three or More Total 
HN. 2: MON OS.S N AZ 2SNA 
first Tee LOM OG 30,9 41, GSl,5 27 2050 130 
second Gus, sukoo, Gee ones e./ BOBS 33.9 Lad 
third or more 11 14.5 30 39.5 21 27.6 14 18.4 76 
TOTALS Sameera Joes 1116297 e899 © 20.3 377 
P< 05 


The data in Table V-6 show that second generation respondents 
were most likely to report memberships in more organizations —— 33.9% said that 
they belonged to three or more, and 28.7% said that they belonged to two. Just 
5.3% of the second generation respondents said that they did not belong to any 
organizations. Organizational memberships were reported almost as frequently 
by first generation respondents, with 20.8% belonging to three or more, 31.54 
belonging to two, and just 10.8% reporting that they did not belong to any. 
Respondents who were third generation or more reported less involvement with 
18.4% reporting three or more memberships, and 14.5% reporting no memberships. 

The number of organizational memberships was not significantly 
related to the education of the respondent, but it was related to occupation: 


see Table V-/7. 
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Table V-7 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Occupation of Respondent 


Number of Organizational Memberships 





Qccupation None One Two Three or More Total 
N % Oe we NB 

Hollingshead 1-4 3 dis 2 29.53 pee, SES) 46,3 41 
Hollingshead 5-6 4 Gaz 12 1355 26 40 -0e2> 35,4 65 
Hollingshead 7; cep EES es 32 29.4 405, 30,7 22 LO ee 109 
not working 

Housewives 13 Lane 82 4550 ny 24.0 a1 Piet 181 
TOTAL. 35 8.8 138 34.9 1185 °29.83105 26.5 396 

(ab) o2, 001) 


The data show that there was a direct relationship between 

occupational status and number of organizational memberships. Among those 
respondents who were included in Hollingshead categories 1 - 4, 46.3% reported 
belonging to three or more organizations. As one goes down the occupational 
scale, smaller proportions of respondents reported this many memberships: 
35.4% in Hollingshead 5 and 6 and 20.2% in Hollingshead 7 or who were not 
currently working said that they belonged to three or more organizations. The 
occupational category having the largest proportion reporting no membership was 
that of Hollingshead 7 or not currently working (13.8%). 

A highly significant direct relationship was observed between 


income and number of organizational memberships: see Table V-8. 
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Table V-8 


Number of Organizational Memberships by Income of Respondent 


Number of Organizational Memberships 


None One Two Three or More 
Income N % N  & N 2 N & 
less than 
$2,000.00 re eae 437 350.6 ikyf * PAGES 13 1G 85 
$2,000.00 to 
oa999..99 3 9.6 40-2976 Sor 3955 29 246 135 
&>,000.00 to 
7999.99 8 Cee) ZO 2led Bch) ee eats a2 ewe LO 
$8,000.00 or 
more 0 O.0 OZ fa a AS p74 19 57.0 33 
33 oo 120° 3379 103° 3055 93 2D23 B54 
Pen, 001 


The data in Table V-8 show very clearly that the number of 
organizations to which the respondents belonged was directly related to income. 
Among respondents who earned less than $2,000.00, 14.1% said that they did not 
belong to any organizations. As income increased, the proportion of respondents 
indicating that they did not belong to any organizations decreased steadily to 
zero. Just 15.3% of the respondents who earned less than $2,000.00 said they 
belonged to three or more organizations, and this proportion increased steadily 
to 57.6% among those who earned $8,000.00 or more. 

2. Proportion of Meetings Attended 

The proportion of meetings attended by respondents was calculated 
from the answers to questions dealing with the number of regular meetings per 
month for each organization, and the number of these attended. As reported 


earlier, 36 (8.9%) respondents said that they belonged to no organizations. 
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An additional 152 (38.0%) either refused to answer or were too unsure to give 
any indication of how many meetings they attended on the average. 
(a) Summer 
The remaining 212 respondents (53.0% of the sample) reported 


attendance as indicated in Table V-9. 


Table V-9 


Meetings Attended in Summer by Organization Members 


Meetings Attended N Sa 
every meeting 69 Ss) 
more than half, but not all 4 1.9 
half 12 re 
less than helf, but some 10 Hl 
none Oe: 15.6 
organization does not meet in summer 84 39'.6 
212 100.0* 


*% based on 212 respondents 


The data show that many of the organizations to which the 
respondents belonged (39.6%) did not meet in the summer. About one third of 
the respondents (32.5%) reported attending every meeting of organizations to 
which they belonged, and about half this many (15.6%) reported attending none 
of the meetings. 

There was a significant relationship between community of 
residence and the proportion of meetings that the respondent attended during the 


summer: see Table V-1l10. 
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Table V-10 


Proportion. of Meetings Attended in Summer by Community of Residence 


Proportion of Meetings Attended 


Community Every Less Than Organization 
Meeting Every Meeting Has No Meetings Total 
Ne A nN % N 
Bellevue 10 37.0 7 23.00 10 37.0 27 
Blairmore, 
Frank 16 p iG eae? 12 L.o 41 59.0 59 
Coleman 36 45.0 25 eG 18 22.0 79 
ied), LO ii 18.9 iS A062 15 40.5 37 
TOTAL 69 B25 59 a Pas) 84 39.6 IN 
(oP 2, 001) 


The data show that residents of Coleman were most likely to 
“indicate that they attended every meeting: 45.6% said that they did so. They 
were also least likely to report that the organizations to which they belonged 
did not meet.in the summer. Bellevue had the second highest proportion of res- 
pondents indicating that they attended every meeting -- 37.0%. A large 
proportion of residents of the Improvement District said that they belonged to 
organizations that did not have summer meetings (40.5%). These respondents were 
also the most likely to say that they attended less than every meeting held in the 
summer by the organizations to which they belonged: 40.5% said that they attended 
less than every meeting. Blairmore and Frank respondents were most likely to say 
that the organizations to which they belonged held no meetings in the summer (59.0%). 
Men and women differed significantly in the proportion of meetings 


that they attended. This relationship is shown in Table V-11. 
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Table V-11 


Meetings Attended in Summer by Sex 


Proportion of Meetings Attended 


‘Sex Every Meeting Less Than Organization 
Every Meeting Has No Meetings Total 
N % N N % 
male 30 29.4 42 41.2 30 29.4 102 
female 39 oo) ay 13 54 49.1 110 
TOTAL 69 S2iee a9 2haw 84 Be Hie Za 
("P <. 0015) 


The data show that the organizations to which the females belonged 
were much more likely not to meet in the summer (49.1% of the women said that 
their organizations did not meet in the summer while just 29.4% of the men said 
this). Women were more likely to say that they attended every meeting that was 
held than were men -- 35.5% as opposed to 29.4%. Men were more likely to say 
that they attended less than every meeting of the organizations to which they 
belonged -- 41.2% as compared to 15.5% for the women. 

The proportion of meetings attended in the summer was not 
significantly related to age, marital status, ethnicity or generation of 
respondent. There was, however, a significant relationship with education, 


as shown in Table V-12. 
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Meetings Attended in Summer By Education Of Respondent 
Proportion of Meetings Attended 


Education Every Meeting Less Than Organization 
Every Meeting Has No Meetings Total 
N % Nery Meg N % 
less than 7 yrs. 11 S79 14 48.2 4 13.66 29 
pe-oo yrs. 20 26.0 28 36.4 29 Mid de, 
BO =olliyrs. Zo SO, 9 14.3 31 49.2 63 
12 or more 14 Byes. S) 8 Me 20 47.6 42 
TOTAL 68 Dee 39 MES | 84 pees) patent 
CP 23007 ) 


The data show that respondents with more education were more 
likely to belong to organizations that had no meetings in the summer: 47.6% of 
those with 12 or more years and 49.2% of those with 10 or 11 years of education 
said that the organizations to which they belonged did not meet in the summer. 

By comparison, 37.7% of those with 7 to 9 years and just 13.8% of those with 

less than 7 years said that the organizations they belonged to did not meet in 
summer. Respondents with less education were more likely to report that they 
attended less than every meeting during the summer: 48.2% of those with less than 
7 years, and 36.4% of those with 7 to 9 years said that they attended less than 
every meeting of organizations to which they belonged, in the summer. Only 14.3% 
of those with 10 or 11 years, and 19.0% of those with 12 or more years said they 
attended less than every meeting in the summer. 

There was a curvilinear relationship between income and the 


proportion of meetings attended by the respondent in the summer: See Table \V-13. 
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Table V-13 


Meetings Attended In Summer By Income 
Of Respondent 


Proportion of Meetings Attended 


Income Every Meeting Less Than None Organization 

Every Meeting Has No Meetings Total 
Less Than ib ae NG ee ga 2 N % 
$2,000.00 10 oo S) Zod A V2 8s) 9 Zor 32 
$2,000.00 to 
643999 .99 24 32.4 8 HW te) Liza. 0 Zo 33,0 74 
$5,000.00 to 
7999.99 24 40.7 4 6.6 4 6.8 ad 45.8 59 
$8,000 or 
more 5 20.8 4 Lon / ae 2070 10 41.7 24 
TOTAL 63 336 Zo W362 a0 15.9 ie ee has) 189 

© Bae. 04) 


The data show that as income increased from less than $2,000.00 to 
between $5,000.00 and $7,999.99 the proportion of respondents who said that they 
attended every meeting increased from 31.3% to 40.7%. For respondents who 
earned $8,000 or more, however, just 20.8% said that they attended every meeting 
of the organizations to which they belonged. A similar pattern is evident with 
respect to organizations that held no meetings in the summer: among those who 
earned less than $2,000.00, just 28.1% said they belonged to such organizations, 
and this proportion increased to 33.8% among those who were in the next income 
bracket, and 45.8% among those who earned between $5,000.00 and $8,000.00. Again, 
however, among those who earned more than this amount, the proportion reporting 
that the organizations to which they belonged did not hold meetings in summer 


dropped to 41.72. 
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(b) Winter 
The 212 respondents who reported on how many meetings they 


attended in winter were distributed as shown in Table V-14. 


Table V-14 


Meetings Attended In Winter 


Proportion of Meetings Attended N & 
every meeting ~ 114 53 20 
more than half but not all 5 254 
half 23 10:29 
less than half but some 16 7,6 
none 42 15.0 
organization does not meet in winter LZ Be / 

212 100.0 


It is evident that few oOYrganizations failed to meet in the 
winter (5.7%). Over half of the respondents (53.6%) indicated that they attend- 
ed every meeting in winter. 

There were no significant differences among communities with 
respect to the proportion of respondents attending or not attending the meetings 
of the organizations to which they belonged in the winter. 

As in summer, there was a very significant relationship between 


sex and reported attendance as the data in Table V-15 show. 
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Table V-15 


Meetings Attended in Winter by Sex 


Proportion Of Meetings Attended 








sex Every Less than Organization 
Meeting Every Meeting None Has no Meetings Total 
N % N) 65,54 Neten2i0 or 8 % 
Male “2 41. 28 2A ZI eZee 4 ar © 101 
Female (Ok ESAS 16 15.4 eels. 6 8 153 110 
TOTALS Heke se eo 44 2059 a20 19.9 12 wih 211 
Pr<.0U2 


It is clear that a significantly larger proportion of women than 
men reported that they attended every meeting of organizations to which they 
belonged. Conversely, men were more likely to say that they attended none of 
the meetings, or less than every meeting. 

The proportion of meetings attended in winter was not significantly 
related to age, marital status, ethnicity, or generation. It was, however related 


to education, as can be seen in Table V-16. 


Table V-16 


Meetings Attended in Winter by Education of Respondent 


Proportion of Meetings Attended 


Education Every Less than Organization 
Meeting Every Meeting None Has no Meetings Total 
| ee ey a Nf. 4 % 
less than 
7 years es ane 5 27.0 oh eae e) 1 Sho 29 
feta 9 years 35 46,1 19. 25.0 2. 2756 i ess 6 
Meeto llvyears 40 63.5 12 £19.0 i) hee 6 ede Ge 
12 or more yrs.26 61.9 Sep ie! Te L647 4 Gap. 42 
PLZ 363, 45 21,0 Uae eas Le ehh Sane) 
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It is evident that as education increased, the proportion of 
respondents indicating that they attended every winter meeting of the organiz-— 
ations to which they belonged increased. Just 37.9% of those with less than 
7 years of education said they attended every meeting in the winter, but 46.12 
of those with 7 to 9 years, 63.5% of those with 10 or 11 years, and 61.9% of 
those with 12 or more years said the same. There was a corresponding decrease 
in the proportion of respondents indicating that they attended less than every 
meeting, and respondents from lower educational levels were more likely to say 
that they attended none of the meetings of the organization to which they belonged. 

As with attending meetings of organizations in the summer, there 
was a significant relationship between occupation and attendance at winter meet- 
ings of organizations (P <.05). The discussion of the relationship for summer 
covers accurately the winter relationships observed. 

There was not a significant relationship between income and 
proportion of meetings attended in winter. 

3. Hours Per Month Spent in Meetings of Organizations 

As reported earlier, 36 respondents (8.9%) said they did not belong 
to any organizations. An additional 157 (39.3%) were unable or unwilling to 
indicate how many hours they spent each month in Kats in organizational activ- 
ities and 160 (40.0%) did not give this information for winter. 

(a) Summer 
The 207 respondents for whom information was available reported 


on time spent in organization meetings as shown in Table V-17. 
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Table V-17 


Hours Per Month In Organizations In Summer 


Hours Per Month Number Percent 
over 21 Li Baz 
Oo to: 21 5 ae 
biito.,.9 15 Tine 
ih teens) 48 Powe 
1 or less ia Dead 
none aN) 18.8 


Organization requires no 
time in summer 62 ZOO 


TOTAL 20) 99°33 

Again we see that a substantial proportion of the sample 
(29.9%) belonged to organizations which required no time in summer. A 
substantial proportion of respondents reported little time investment: 18.8% 
said none; 5.3% said one hour or less; and 23.2% said two to five hours per 
month, 

The number of hours per month spent in organizations in summer 
differed significantly Acee the various communities within the Crowsnest Pass: 


see Table V-18. 
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Table V-18 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Summer 
by Community of Residence 


Hours Per Month 


None One to Five Six or more Total 
Community N a N & N & 
Bellevue Go e220 2 44.4 7 2039 27 
Blairmore, 

Frank LS 22548 7 10.6 42 63,6 66 
Coleman Phe. oe Paes 22 28.6 30 39.0 74 
my D. 10 Gea 2423 6 16.2 22 59.5 37. 

Se 28.2 47 ied 101 48.8 207 
Pp <,002 


The data show that respondents from Blairmore and Frank spent 
considerably more time in organizational activities in the summer than did 
respondents from other areas. Forty-two (63.6%) said that they spent six or 
more hours, and just 25.8% said that they spent no time at all. Respondents 
from Improvement District 10 reported the second greatest amount of time 59.5% 
said they spent six or more hours, and just 24,3% ae that they spent no time 
at all. Coleman respondents reported the least amount of time, and respondents 
from Bellevue reported the second least. 

There was a significant relationship between sex of respondent 
and amount of time spent in organizational activities in summer, as is shown in 


Table V-19. 
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Table V-19 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Summer by Sex 


Hours Per Month 














Sex Over 6 i Meg yar None No Time Total 
Required 
Ni N 2 Nees eee 
Male 23 23.0 367" 3690 6 Behold peg) 16 16420 100 
Female 23 Sop yes PRES pate yw g bliin hs Paes 46 43.4 106 
46 2254 59 28.6 39 318.9 62 30.1 206 
P <,001 


It is clear from the data that men reported spending considerably 
more time in organization meetings in summer than did women. The latter more 
often reported that their organizations required no time committments in summer. 

Age was also significantly related to hours spent in organization 


meetings in summer, as Table V-20 shows. 


Table V-20 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Summer by Age 


Hours Per Month 


Age Over 6 1-95 None No Time Total 














Required 

N 2 N % Nee es Daren 
Under 36 10 ae | By 1852 6 loa 20 45.5 44 
B6 - 55 a3 aes) Be ia bso Loe shoe a2), 21.4 102 
Over 55 ug) 22d LS. 13055 LB 05S LO Lose Si) 
46 22.4 OO aoa oh! Males ee 40) 62 50,2 205 


Po<,05 
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The data show that a large proportion of respondents under 36 
years of age, 45.5%, reported that the organization to which they belonged 
required no time in the summer, In the 36 - 55 age group, 31.4% reported this 
as well, as did 16.9% of those over 55. A large proportion, 30.5% of the oldest 
group said that they did not spend any time in organizations to which they belonged. 
Roughly the same proportions from all age groups reported spending 6 or more hours. 
The number of hours per month spent in organizations in summer was 
not significantly related to marital status, ethnicity, generation or education. 
A significant relationship was found between occupation and 


number of hours per month spent in organizations. This is seen in Table V-21. 


Table V-21 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Summer by Occupational Status 


Hours Per Month 











Occupation 6 or more 1-5 None No Time Total 
Required 

N 2 N 2 Ngan aes 
Hollingshead 1-3 ‘5 16.7 Oro or Sew Oe, 6 Sees) 18 
Hollingshead 4-6 LOn ee 32 60 13° 20.9 ope AS =) epee Sheets) 45 
Housewives 20 2254 18 92052 12 13.4 ~39 43.7 89 
Hollingshead 7 
and not working 8 14,6 22 40.0 16 2941 9. 16,4 55 

47 cna eke APA by oe Dartee gig al se, eami A bese 207 

P< s0L 


The data show that respondents who were from the lowest occupa- 
tional category, and those who were not currently working because they were 
either unemployed or retired, most frequently reported spending no time in 
Organizations to which they belonged. Housewives did so least frequently, 


followed by men in the highest occupational categories, 
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These two groups also most frequently reported membership in organizations 
requiring no time. 

Income was not significantly related to time spent in organizations 
in summer. 
(b) Winter 

The responses of the 204 individuals who indicated the number of 
hours they spent per month in organizations in the winter were distributed as 
seen in Table V-22, 


Table V-22 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Winter 


Hours Per Month N & 
over 21 23 Les 
oto 2) 39 1 
mB to 9 ae 10.8 
2 to 5 58 28.4 
1 or less 14 659 
none Al PAL egal 
organizations requires no 
time in winter 7 3.4 
204 LOGR 


The data show that very few (3.4%) of the organizations mentioned 
by respondents were inactive (or at least required no time) during the winter. 
Although a fairly large proportion - 20.1% - said they spent no time in the 
Organizations to which they belonged, 28.4% said they spent from two to 5 hours, 
and 41.2% said they spent more than that amount. 

The number of hours per month spent in organizations in winter 
differed significantly among the various communities within the Crowsnest Pass 


as seen in Table V-23. 
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Table V-23 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Winter 


by Community of Residence 


Hours per Month 


None iL hae) Se) 6 or more 
Community N & N & N & 
Bellevue Mies Ober 16 59.3 ie ei 27 
Blairmore, 

Frank 23 38.0 27 41.5 13 20.0 65 
Coleman Ze Be heey 27 house) 22 23.9 76 
ms D. 10 10 2158 14 38a0 ae SWS 36 

Tae: 33.e3 84 tpl gi 48 tv's) 204 
Pans 20 


The data show that respondents from the Improvement District 
reported the greatest time committment to organizations in the winter: 33.3% 
said they spent 6 or more hours, and 27.8% said that they spend no time at all. 
Coleman respondents reported the second greatest time committment: 28.9% said 
they spent 6 or more hours and 35.5% said that they spent no time at all. 
Approximately the same proportion of respondents fromebladaianes yank and 
Bellevue reported spending no time at all (38%), but more from Blairmore and 
Frank reported spending 6 or more hours than did from Bellevue (20.0% vs. 3.74 
respectively). 

Hours per month spent in organizations in winter was very 


significantly related to sex as seen in Table V-24. 
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Table V-24 


Hours Per Month in Organizations in Winter by Sex 


Hours Per Month 





Sex Over 5 1-5 None None required Total 
eS aes N & Rete s: N 4 N 
Male 30 30.6 33 3806 26, 20%0 4 a. 98 
Female Ne BOS 34 Sek Lo LAs 3 2.9 105 
83 40.9 7 285 35..5 ae. 2 7 324 203 


P s,.05* 
The data show that a smaller proportion of men (30.6%) reported 
fairly heavy involvement (over 5 hours) than did women (50.5%). Also notable is 
that almost twice as large a proportion of the men (26.5% vs 14.3%) reported 
Mending no time at all in the organizations to which they belonged. 
Hours per month in organizations in winter was not significantly 
related to age, marital status or ethnicity. It was, however, related to 


education, as shown in Table V-25. 


* Because of the small number of respondents in the "no time required" category 
the chi-square statistic becomes suspect. However, computation of chi-square 

for the 3 x 2 table (N=196), omitting that category, produces a P<.01, indicating 
that the relationship holds between sex and hours per month in all organizations 
that required time in winter. 
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Table V-25 


Hours Per Month In Organizations In Winter By Education 


Education Over 5 
N 2 
less than 
7 years Onwetl <A 
7 - 9 years Zan 0.) 
10 - 11 years a Doe 
12 or more 224 53 36 
LOLAL 83 40.9 


Hours Per Month 








1-5 None 

N 2 Nz 
10 3500 Tl) 39.3 
31 4381 19 26.4 
22 35%) 5 voheg th 
G 2250 6 14.6 

es as a1.) 20,2 


( P @s001% 7) 


No Time Total 
Required 

N 2 

ih eas 28 

0 Oe0) Vz 

2 Bae 62 

a. 9.8 41 

7 3.4 203 


The data show that involvement in organizations in winter is 


much more time-consuming for respondents with more education. 
proportions from all educational levels reported spending a few hours (5 or fewer), 
but the proportions spending more than this amount increase steadily with education. 
Conversely, 39.3% of those with less than 7 years of education reported spending 


no time in organizations to which they belonged, and this proportion decreased to 


14.6% of those with 12 or more years of education. 


Roughly equal 


* As in Table V-24, chi-square recomputed for the reduced table, (3 x 4, N 
remains significant (P <.001). 
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Occupation of respondent was significantly related to the number 


of hours spent in organizations in winter. Table V-26 shows this relationship. 


Table V-26 


. Hours Per Month in Organizations in Winter by Occupation 


Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 





Over 5 Le 23 None Total 
Occupation N & N a N & 
Hollingshead 1 - 3 5 29.4 2) SPR Beg es, ie 
Hollingshead 4 - 6 Pape aa Bf ae Pa) e208 43 
Housewives (Noe | dep es, 27 ~=—s331..4 Ke ae 86 
Hollingshead 7 
and not working RN e213 Zora Ta Loe SiT4 ipl 

84 42.6 72) 330.0 41 20.8 oF, 

P< 01 


The data show that fewer respondents in all occupational 
categories reported spending over 5 hours in organizations in winter than 
did housewives, and the people in the medial occupational levels (Hollingshead 
4 to 6) were more likely to invest this amount of time into winter organiz- 
ational activities than either high or lower levels. 

The number of hours spent in organizational activities in 


winter was also significantly related to income, as shown in Table V-27. 
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Table V-27 


Hours Per Month in Organizations In Winter by Income of Respondent 





Over 21 6 - 21 I= 5 None 
Income N 2 N 2 eee 
Less than $2,000.00 5 ies 5 ie 10 34.4 One. 29 
$2000.00 - $4999.99 8 ND 6} 15 EA a cha Pe by ee) ral 
$5000.00 - $7999.99 5 8.8 22 36.6 225) 30.0 8 14.0 ey] 
$8000.00 and over 4 20.0 8 40.0 4 20.0 SPATE 20 
oe 1234 50 28.2 ee ar) See Pile Be Lig 
Ps 00 


It is evident that respondents who reported higher incomes spent 
more time in winter organizations than did those with lower incomes, Although 
17.2% of those who responded from the less than $2000.00 bracket said they spent 
over 21 hours in such activities, a majority (64.7%) reported spending less than 
six hours. The data also show that 60.0% of those eaming $8000.00 or more spent 
over five hours, while just 34.4% of those in the under $2000.00 bracket reported 
this many. 

4. More or Less Activity in Future 

To determine the demand that might be made on respondents' time 
in the future, and to obtain some idea of how active formal organizations would 
be in comparison to their present level of activity, the question "Do you expect 
to be more active or less active in the group in future?" was asked with respect 
to each formal organization to which the respondent belonged. As indicated 
earlier, 36 respondents (8.9%) did not belong to any organizations at the time 
the survey was conducted. Thus, this question was not applicable to their 
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In addition to these individuals, 174 (43.5%) did not feel able to say what 
their future involvements might be. The 190 (47.52%) who did answer the question 
answered as follows: 37 (19.5% of 190) said they expected greater involvement, 
123 (64.7%) said they expected the same level of involvement, and 30 (15.87) 
said they expected to be less involved in future organizational activities. 
Expected level of future activity in formal organizations did not 
differ significantly with either community of residence or sex of respondent, 
but there was a significant difference between age groups. This relationship 


is shown in Table V-28. 


Table V-28 


Expected Change in Degree of Involvement in Formal Organizations 
by Age of Respondent 


Expected Future Involvement 


Age More Same Less 
Sbeiet ange AE A Nw SF? 
Under 36 Cie 20,2 23 59.0 5 12.8 39 
36 - 55 ry PAW EIA 64 68.1 tN aR i 94 
Over 55 6 10759 a> 63.6 14 Zoge ees 
Somer o 1225 64,9 S0meeLO.0 188 
P<,068 


The data show that as age increased, fewer respondents expected 
greater involvement, or, conversely more expected lesser involvement in formal 
Organizations. That is, 28.2% of the respondents under 36 said they expected 
|} greater involvement, but the proportion dropped to 20.2% for those from 36 to 
55, and further to 10.9% of those over 55. It should be noted, however, that 


substantial majorities of all age groups reported that they expected no change. 
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Because there were too few non-married individuals who responded 
to this question, the statistically significant relationship between marital 
status and expected future involvement (P .002) cannot be considered to be of 
great substantive importance. The table showed that a large proportion (46.2% 

- 6 of 13) of the single respondents expected increased activity, as did 19.7% 
(31) of the married respondents, but no widowed, separated or divorced respondents 
said the same. None of the 13 single respondents who answered this question said 
they expected to be less active in the organizations to which they belonged in 

the future. 

Expected future participation in organizational activities was 
not significantly related to ethnicity, generation, education, occupation, or 
income. 

Very few respondents gave reasons for their reported expectations. 
Just 5.3% (21) gave reasons for expecting greater involvement. The two more 
frequently mentioned reasons were that there was going to be more to do in the 
club, or that they felt a strong allegiance to it. Most of the 13 respondents 
(3.3%) who have reasons for expecting decreased involvements cited age and 


health as the limiting factors. 
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SUMMARY 
Section A 
Organizational Involvements 

In this section, the patterns of involvement of the Crowsnest 
Pass sample in formal organizations were examined, with the following results. 

1. Most of the sample (77.82%) belonged to 1, 2, or 3 organiz- 
ations. More people in Blairmore, Frank and Coleman belonged to 3 or more than 
did those in Bellevue or I. D. 10. 

2. Men tended to belong to more organizations than did women. 
This was supported also by the higher proportions of employed persons than of 
housewives belonging to 2 or more organizations. 

3. There was a direct relationship between social class (occu- 
pation and income) and number of organizational memberships. 

4, There was a curvilinear relationship between age and number 
of organizations such that middle-age people belonged to more organizations than 
those younger or older. This finding was supported by the fact that a higher 
proportion of married respondents than of either single or widowed respondents 
belonged to 2 or more organizations. 

5. One third of the sample in summer and one half in winter 
attended all meetings. Roughly 40% in summer but only 5.7% in winter said no 
meetings were scheduled in that season. More people in Coleman and Bellevue 
(for summer) attended all meetings. 

6. More females attended all meetings (all year). This differ- 
ence was supported by the difference between housewives’ and employed males' 
attendance patterns. 

7. There was a curvilinear relationship between occupation and 
meetings attended -- people in Hollingshead 5 and 6 categories had higher attend- 
ance patterns (all year). A similar pattern was evident for income, but for 


summer only. 
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8, More people with 10 or more years schooling belonged to 
organizations which had no meetings (both seasons). Fewer people in the lower 
educational groups attended all meetings (both seasons). 

9. The most frequently mentioned amount of time spent in organ- 
izations was 2 to 5 hours per month (23.2% in summer and 28.4% in winter). One- 
fifth of the sample spent no time (both seasons) and 29.9% in summer and 3.4% in 
winter said no time was required. 

10. More people in Blairmore, Frank and I. D. 10 spent over 5 
hours per month in organizations in summer but in winter more people in I. D. 10 
and Coleman spent over 5 hours. 

11. In summer more men spent time in organizations and more women 
said their time was not required, but in winter more women spent over 5 hours. 
This was further supported by the differences among occupational categories. 

12, There was a curvilinear relationship between occupation and 
time spent in organizations, with more people in medial categories (Hollingshead 
4, 5, and 6) spending over 5 hours per month. The other indices of social class, 
education and income, were directly associated with time spent (winter only). 

13. Age was inversely related to proportion belonging to organ- 
izations which required no time in summer. More middle-aged and older respond- 
ents spent 5 or fewer hours per month. 

14. Most of the sample (64.7%) expected to maintain their present level 
of activity in the future. There was an inverse relationship between age and 


those expecting greater activity in organizations. 
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B. Church Involvements 

Respondents were asked a series of six questions regarding 
church-centered activities in order to get a reasonably complete profile of 
the religious involvements of residents of the Crowsnest Pass. The questions 
included church affiliation, regular offices held or duties performed, frequency 
of attendance, hours spent each month in church affairs (again with distinction 
being made between summer and winter), and expected future involvements. 
1. Church Affiliation 

The first question about church activities asked: "Are you a 
member of a church or do you attend church?" If the response was positive the 
question was followed by: "What church do you belong to or attend?" The 


distribution of responses is given in Table V-29. 


Table V-29 


. Church Affiliation - Crowsnest Pass Sample 


Church N & 
‘Roman Catholic 166 41.5 
United, Methodist or Presbyterian 100 2o0 
Anglican 16 4.0 
Protestant Sects 16 4.0 
‘Lutheran 7 thee 
Latter Day Saints or Seventh Day 

Adventist 4 1.0 
Baptist or Mennonite Z oe) 
No affiliation 83 20.48 
No response 6 i 


TOTAL 400 100.4 
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The largest single religious group was clearly the Roman Catholic 
denomination. Protestant denominations accounted for 31.3% of the respondents 
(25.0% said they were United, 4.0% said Anglican, 1.8% said Lutheran, and 0.5% 
said Baptist or Mennonite). No affiliation was reported by 20.8% of the 
respondents. A very small proportion (5.0%) reported membership in Protestant 
Sects, including the Latter Day Saints and the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Church affiliation was significantly related to community of 
residence: see Table V-30. 

Table V-30 


Church “Affiliation By Community Of Residence 


ChuncheArinlvatron 





Community Roman Protestant Protestant None Total 
Catholic Denomination Sect 
Le ae 3 Nee NZ 
Bellevue 2 eo 14 DIAG 8 12.9 15> 3076 62 
Blairmore, 
Frank 48 3/.2 48 Size. 4 Sie: 29 @e%) 129 
Coleman fee. 37 Ore 5 Sh aie! 1 ae es RO LSil 


PDs 10 25° Poe d 24 CES) a) Gee 1OP "25.0 the 


TOTAL 106" "42.10 123 OL ae Uae ere) ED aot A ie a 394 
( P<.002 ) 

The data show that among the four communities, Bellevue had both 
the largest proportion reporting that they belonged to no church -- 30.6% -- and 
the largest proportion saying that they belonged to a Protestant Sect -- 12.9%. 
The proportion of respondents from Bellevue saying that they belonged to either 
the Roman Catholic church or to a Protestant denomination was smaller than for 


any of the other communities. 
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A larger percentage of the residents from Blairmore and Frank (37.2%) than from 
any other area reported membership in a Protestant denomination, and they were 
second only to Coleman (37.2% vs. 55.0%) in the proportion which belonged to the 
Roman Catholic church. Over half of the respondents from Coleman said that they 
were Catholic (55.0%), and Coleman respondents also registered the lowest rate 
of non-affiliation (13.0%). Exactly one quarter (25%) of the respondents from 
the Improvement District reported no affiliation (second only to Bellevue), and 
roughly equal proportions said that they belonged to the Catholic Church and to 
Protestant Denominations. 
Church affiliation was highly significantly related to sex of 


respondent, as shown in Table V - 31. 


Table-V-=-31 


Church Affiliation By Sex Of Respondent 


Roman Protestant Protestant No: s 
Catholic Denomination Sect* Affiliation Total 
N x N gs ZN ts 
ies 42.4 34 IR Des 10 se JO Soe La 7 
ot. 42.1 88 40.7 ye oro. 25 11.6 216 
rAL «=s166 42.4 lZ2 31.0 22% 550. 35 21d 393 
Py 001 


Y¥ purposes of statistical analysis, it was necessary to include with the 16 respondents 
© reported being affiliatel with a sect, the 4 respondents who said they 

longed to the church of Latter Day Saints or Seventh Day Adventists, and the 
respondents who said they were Baptist or Mennonite. 
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The data show that very nearly the same proportion of males 
(42.4%) and females (42.1%) were Roman Catholic. However, there was a marked 
difference between the proportion of males and females who reported that they 
were members of Protestant Denominations - 19.2% of the men in the sample said 
they belonged to a Protestant Denomination while over twice this many women, 40.72%, 
reported similar affiliation. Identical proportions (5.6%) of men and women 
said they were affiliated with Protestant Sects, and almost three times as many 
men as women (32.8% compared to 11.6%) reported no affiliation. 

Age was not significantly related to church affiliation, but there 
was a significant relationship between marital status and church affiliation: 
See Table V - 32. 


MAD Uen Vee. 


Church Affiliation by Marital Status of Respondent 


Church Affiliation 


Roman Protestant Protestant 
Catholic Denomination Sect* No Affiliation Total 
i % N ay x 
130 2 i, 107 34.6 17 De) ys) 17.8 309 
ees 4 36.4 0 0.0 4 36.4 11 
21, 45.7 8 Pee 4 B.7 Lg 28.3 46 
12 44.4 3 ie. iL Che LL 40.7 ee Jia 
166 42.4 122 g120 22% 5.6 83 lea 393 


* See Table V - 31. 
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The data show that a smaller proportion of Roman Catholics were 
separated or divorced than for Protestant denominations or unaffiliated respon- 
dents. None of the 22 "Conservative Protestants" were divorced or separated. The 
greatest degree of non-affiliation was found among single respondents (40.7%), 
and divorced or separated respondents (36.4%). 

There was a highly significant relationship between affiliation 


and place of birth. This is shown in Table V - 33. 


eV - 


Church Affiliation by Place of Birth of Respondent 


Roman Protestant Protestant 
Catholic Denomination Sect* No Affiliation TOtCAL 
N % N % N Z oN % 
103 40.4 84 32.9 te 6.7 ach 20.0 255 
te 
lth 5 P25 24 60.0 a 2%) 10 25.0 40 
36 67.9 vs 13e2 1 169 9 Lie ee 
22 50.0 6 1566 3 6.8 13 295.0 44 
166 42.4 a2. 30.9 22% 5.6 83 212 392 
P < ,00001 
* See Table V - 31 
The table shows that people from Slavic backgrounds were largely 
Roman Catholic (67.9%) -- only 13.2% were affiliated with a Protestant Denomination. 


People from the British Isles or White Commonwealth were predominantly affiliated 


with a Protestant denomination (60%) -- only 12.5% were Roman Catholic. Canadians 
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were fairly evenly divided between the Roman Catholic Church (40.4%) and the 
Protestant Denominations (32.9%). Few people from any ethnic background reported 
themselves members of Protestant Sects. Approximately 20% of people from all 
ethnic backgrounds said they were not affiliated with a church: the largest 
proportion (29.5%) were in the "Other Europe" ethnic category. 


Generation of respondent was also significantly related to church 





affiliation, as is shown in Table V - 34. 


Table V - 34 


Church Affiliation by Generation of Respondent 


Church Affiliation 





Roman Protestant Protestant 
Catholic Denomination Sect* None Total 
ter? N % N 2s 4 
61 46.9 35 ZOs9 4 Sed 30 2S a 130 
82 48.2 50 29.4 6 eae) a2 18.8 170 
9 18.4 Je) 46.9 6 nh re ii 2250 49 
or more 10 Sond 7 26.9 4 15.4 3 Lo’. 2 26 
pTAL 162 43/2 nigh) 30 #7 20 BS: 78 20.8 Sif he 
*See Table V - 23 P< 003 


The data show that first and second generation respondents were 
most likely to be members of the Catholic Church (46.9% and 48.2% respectively) 
while third generation respondents were least likely to be Catholic (18.47) 4. the 
relationship is not direct, however, as fourth generation respondents were more 
likely to be Catholic than were third generation. Almost half of the third 


generation respondents were members of Protestant Denominations (46.9%). There 
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was a direct relationship between generation and 


Protestant Sect, and this proportion increased st 
or more generation respondents. 
There was also a significant relat 


church affiliation: See Table V - 35. 


Table V"= 35 


reported sect membership -- 


just 3.1% of the first generation respondents said that they belonged to a 


endl ivetomlow 7. toretourt 


ionship between education and 


Church Affiliation by Education of Respondent 


Church Affiliation 
Roman Protestant Protestant 
Catholic Denomination Sect* No Affiliation Total 
N co N aN 3 N g 
42 56.0 13 Lee 3 4.0 vy Zod 75 
years 63 43.8 44 30.6 6 4.2 31 21.5 144 
years 31 3635 aso7 8 8.2 24 24.5 98 
or 
30 40.5 28 Bae 5 6.8 Ld 14.9 74 
166 Lo Ste) 120 3057 22 Sa0 83 Oo lee fete el 
*See Table V - 23 P < .06 


The data show that the proportion 


less than 7 years of education said they belonged 


and this proportion increased steadily with educa 





of Roman Catholics decreased 


with increasing education from 56.0% of those with less than 7 years to 31.62% 
of those with 10 - 11 years of education, and then increased slightly again for 


those with 12 years or more. By way of comparison, only 17.3% of those with 


to a Protestant denomination 


tion tO 37 son OF those with 


12 years or more. Approximately 20% of the respondents at each educational level 
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reported no affiliation, except for those with 12 years or more. In this 
category, just 14.9% reported no affiliation. 


Occupation of respondent was significantly correlated with 


church affiliation, as seen in Table V - 36. 


Table V - 36 


Church Affiliation By Occupation Of Respondent 


Church Affiliation 





Roman Protestant Protestant No 
’ Catholic Denomination Sect Affiliation Total 

lingshead 1-3 12 40.0 11 36.7 4 6.7 5 16.7 30 
lingshead 4-6 31 40.8 24 31.6 4 oo ened 22.4 76 
lingshead 7, 

working 44 40.7 15 ley 7 6.5 42 38.9 108 
sewife 79 ~=43.9 oo 40.5 9 SD VOmen Le 10.6 _180 
AL $66 42,1. 123 One 22 350 3Go 21.1 394 

(ap. OUL-) 


The data show that the respondents who indicated that they were 
Roman Catholic were fairly equally distributed throughout all occupational 
categories. A direct relationship is evident between occupation level and 
Protestantism - just 13.9% at the lower end of the occupations scale reported 
belonging to Protestant denominations, but 31.6% in the Hollingshead 4 - 6 
categories and 36.7% in the Hollingshead 1 - 3 categories said the same. 
There were essentially no differences between occupational levels with respect 
to the proportion of adherents to sects, but there were substantial differences 


with respect to the proportions reporting no affiliation. Just 16.7% of those 
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in the Hollingshead 1 - 3 categories, and 22.4% in the 4 - 6 categories reported 
no affiliation, but 38.9% of those in Hollingshead 7 or who were not currently 
working reported no affiliation. 

Church affiliation was also significantly related to income of 


respondent, as shown in Table V - 37. 


Table V - 37 


Church Affiliation by Income of Respondent 





(Clavwigeolay (NseaBal IbskeReayoye 





Roman Protestant Protestant 
Catholic Denomination Sects No Affiliation Total 
N A ath Z N eo ON Z 
than 
40 46.0 16 18.4 4 4.6 27 31.0 87 
\0 - 
19.99 58 43.6 35 2003 9 6.8 SL 23763 133 
a 
99 Cy 37 20 40 40.0 6 6.0 ay L720 100 
)0 and more 15 45.5 14 a2.4 i. 3.0 3 Ord 33 
DTAL 150 4225 105 29.7 20 Lee, 78 22EL 353 
D 2 02 


As was evident with occupation, onan Catholics were rather 
evenly distributed through all levels of income. Again, as income increased 
the proportion of respondents who said they belonged to Protestant denominations 
also increased. Just 18.4% of those who earned less than $2,000.00 said they 
belonged to a Protestant denomination but this proportion increased steadily to 
42.4% of those who earned $8,000.00 or more. The relationship between income 
and the proportion of respondents reporting no affiliation was precisely the reverse 
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It is apparent from these data that affiliation with both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches is more characteristically female; no 
affiliation is more characteristically single, male, and lower class. Protestant 
affiliation is more characteristic of those born in the United Kingdom and White 
Commonwealth areas, and of upper class subjects (where social class is indexed 


by income, occupation and education). 


2. Church Attendance 
A two-fold index of church attendance was obtained. Responses 


to the question "About how often do you attend church?" were coded in terms of 


actual frequency - "more than once a week", "about once a week", "about two or 
three times a month'', etc. -- and in terms of relative frequency - "“evervtime 
there is a service" or "less than everytime there is a service'’. Table V - 38 


shows the distribution of the responses obtained. 


Table V = 36 


Church Attendance of Crowsnest Pass Residents 


Br ectigncy Number Per Cent 
“More than once a week (everytime) 22 Da 
about once a week (evervtime) 93 ans 
about 2 - 3 times per month (less than everytime) 38 res) 
Once a month or once every two months (less than everytime) 16 4.0 
about 1 to 4 times per vear (less than everytime) 89 Chi de xe) 
never 55 13.8 
no response 87 OES) 
TOTAL 400 100.0 
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The table shows that 28.8% of the respondents reported regular 






attendance - they attended every service, and 35.8% reported occasional 
attendance. 13.8% of the respondents reported that they were members, but never 
attended church. Cross-tabulation of church affiliation with attendance 


produced a significant relationship as shown in Table V - 39. 


Table V - 39 


Church Attendance by Church Arfiliation 


The data show that members of the Roman Catholic Church and of 
Protestant sects were much more likely to report regular attendance than were 
members of Protestant denominations. Among Roman Catholics, 44.6% reported 
attending every service as did 45.5% of sect anes A similar response was 
made by ek 25.4% of the members of Protestant denominations. Conversely only 


11.4% of the Roman Catholics and 18.2% of the sect members reported never 


Church attendance was significantly related to community of 


residence, as is shown in Table V - 40. 


Every Service Occasionally Rarely Never 

N % N ee ot mais"! % 
Catholic 74 44.6 OL Lon / 42 SS) 19 11.4 
tant Denomina- 

31 25.4 16 ile a 44 he ea 3 2534 
tant Sect 10 45.5 6 2 a os ot 4 LS ac 
OTAL ts) CMa ao LAT 88 28.4 54 17.4 

(Pea. 001) 


166 


122 


22 


310 


attending church, as compared with 25.4% for the members of Protestant denominations. 
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Table V - 40 


Church Attendance by Community of Residence 


Attendance 


Less Than Every 





Every Service Service Never 
N Z N % N Z 
Ze 52.4 aihy| 40.5 3 ‘page 42 
Od 36.6 ei 50 LD 13 lige 101 
42 3042 Bz 45.2 ai Us Lbs 
14 OES) 23 41.8 18 Spa I. eh) 
site| BO. 7 143 45.7 5D a Pa) 313 
(Pie 202) 


The data show that respondents from Bellevue were most likely 





to say they attended every service: 52.4% said they attended every service, 
while in Blairmore and Frank 86,67 reported the same, in Coleman 36.5% said 
this, and in the Improvement District just 25.5% said that they attended every 
service. This pattern is reinforced by the proportions from each area 
reporting non-attendance: Bellevue - 7.1%, Blairmore and Frank — 12°97, 
Goleman — 18.32, and 1.D. 10 - 32./2. 

Church attendance was not significantly related to sex, age, 
or marital status of respondents. It was, however, related to Ethnicity; 


eee Table V = 41. 
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Table V - 41 


Church Attendance by Ethnicity of Respondent 


Attendance 


Less than Every 





Every Service Service Never Total 
N & N ua N ua 
81 Bo 90 43.7 35 1720 206 
Uge., White 
wealth 9 31.0 9 3140 Heh eye) 29 
12 26 01. 2g 63.0 2) 1022 46 
Europeans 13 41.9 14 45.2 4 12.9 Sy 
TAL NBs: 36.9 142 AD a) 55 INE PSES 3LZ 
Poe a0. 


The data show that Slavic respondents had the smallest proportion 
reporting that they never attended church (10.9%), but they also had the 
smallest proportion reporting that they attended every service (26217) se Lie 
most consistent attendance was observed among other European respondents: 41.9% 
said they attended every service while only 12.9% said they attended none. 
Canadian born respondents reported almost as regular attendance as the European 
respondents -- 39.1% said every service and just 17.0% said none. The poorest 
attendance was reported by respondents born in the United States, Britain, or 
the White Commonwealth: just 31.0% said they attended every service and 37.92 
said that they never attended. 

There was not a significant relationship between generation of 
respondents and church attendance, but education of respondent was significantly 
related to regularity of church attendance. (P < .10) Generally, respondents 
with more education were more regular attenders. Almost half of the respondents 


with 10 or more years of education said that they attended every service: 46.7% 
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of those with 10 or 11 vears, and 45.3% of those with 12 or more vears said this, 
but just 33.9% of those with less than 7 years, and 27.7% of those with 7 to 9 
years said they attended every service. Approximately the same proportions 
from each educational level said that they never attended, but more respondents 
with less than 10 years said they were occasional attenders, than did 
respondents with more than this amount of education. 

Church attendance was not significantly related to occupation or 


income of respondent. 


3. Time Spent in Church Affairs 


Respondents were asked how many hours a month they spent in 
church affairs. Both time spent in church services and in extra activities 
was included in the total, and distinction was made between summer and winter. 


Table V - 42 shows the distribution of the responses obtained. 
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Table V -— 42 


Hours Per Month. In Church Affairs - Summer and Winter 


Hours Per Month Summer Winter 
Nz Nz 
none 106" 26.3 LO2 S25%5 
meor2 44 11.0 SO Mi2eS 
Beto 5 83 20.8 1208t0.0 
6 to 10 37 one A bee) 
more than 10 Hao eS FLEE Me) 
no response eb 27 38 ee a O. 
Total £00 100.2 400 100.1 


The data show that relatively few respondents (14.1% in 
summer and 16.3% in winter) said that they spent more than five hours 
in church affairs. Because involvement as defined in this section 
includes actual church services, it would be a safe conclusion that 
less than this much time spent would imply little activity beyond 
attendance at services. 

There was little difference between summer and winter 
participation. In both cases there was a significant relationship between 
hours spent in church affairs and church affiliation (P #001). Table 


V - 43 shows this relationship for summer responses. 
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Table V - 43 


HOUGSEEe Ge MOneEnwnEnNEC Hinchey ba lacse a1) Summer, by Church: Affiliation 





Affiliation None iL or 2 . en 6 or More Total 
Meal fe wow £ NM 2 

Roman Catholic 479 29%.7 20 We 61 38.6 30 1 0 158 
Protestant 

Denomination 55 50.5 18 Taye 16 lan 7 20 18.3 109 
Protestant Sect Helene eG 0060 - 5 25.0 3. 25.0 Al) 
Total 106 736.9 44 See 82 23.6 ate) aS 287 

(Pie 01) 


The data show that just over half of the members of 
Protestant Denominations (50.5%), reported spending no time at all in 
church affairs in summer, while 47, (29.7%) of the Catholic affiliates 
said this and just 20.0% of the members of the Protestant Sects said 
the same, A majority of Catholics (57.6%) reported spending 3 or more 
hours in church affairs each month during the summer, 

The relationships between hours per month in church 
affairs and all of the independent variables were very similar for 
summer and winter. The remainder of this section will discuss only 
the information obtained for winter involvements, 

There were significant differences among communities with 


respect to the number of hours spent in church affairs: see Table V - 44. 
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Table V - 44 


Hours. Per Month: In. Church Affairs In Winter By Community 


Community None dO 1 RZ 3 atom More than 5 Total 
NB ZR NN 22 NM Z Ng 
Bellevue ae 2 6 153 12 3 lig 1 20.9 38 
preaaenore,. Frank 243 2.053.3.27 pee) 26 26h ine) Le 99 
Coleman 4B 3928.8 LL TO 24 pais} Zh Be) 2 103 
I.D. 10 250 500,5.69 122) 102 2041 Bh. 1648S | 49 
Total LS Jee tO A he 72 2449 65 ee 289 
(P< 930 2) 


The data show that just 23.7% of the respondents from 
Bellevue said that they did not spend any time in church affairs in 
the winter. In Blairmore and Frank, this proportion increased to 27.32; 
in Coleman, 39.82; and in, the Improvement District, 51.0%. A larger 
proportion of the respondents from Bellevue than from any of the other 
areas said that they spent more than 5 hours in church affairs in the 
winter, and a larger proportion also reported spending from 3 to 5 hours. 
Fewer respondents from the Improvement District reported more than 5 
hours, and 3 to 5 hours, than did respondents from any other area. 

The number of hours per month in church affairs in winter 
did not vary significantly with sex of respondent, but there was a 


significant relationship with age: see Table V - 45. 
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Hours Per Month In.Church. Affairs. In Winter By Age Of. Respondent 


Age None Ler 2 ato.) 
under 36 PLES yea a AS | Daa 12 16.2 
BOe=) DD Ole eo Gig doe bf 12.4 43 31.4 
over 55 Ege sObepeliengl tele e176 52254 
Total 102 35..5- "49 Linde? £2,8) 2061 
(P <.09) 
The data 
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Table V - 45 


6. or More 


N 
19 


30 


64 


eee | 
219 
Los 


Zino 


Total 


74 


new 


287 


show that as age increased, the number of hours 


per month in church activities in the winter decreased. 


third of the respondents (32.4%) under 36 reported no time in this 


About one 


type of activity, and this proportion increased to 34.3% for respondents 


36. to 55, and 40.8% forsthose over 55. 


with the decreasing proportions reporting 6 or more hours per month 


as age increases. 


There was not a significant relationship between hours 
per month in church affairs in winter and marital status. 


however, a significant relationship with ethnicity -- as shown in 


Table V - 46. 


This pattern is consistent 


There was, 
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Table V - 46 


Hours Per Month In Church Affairs In Winter By Ethnicity 


Hours Per Month 





Ethnicity None Tor < Berto o 6 or more Total 
eee NZ n> % 

Canadian Oe See) 68 ae 250 47 24.9 189 

Wooes Ushs, White 

Commonwealth L6e 29.8, 1 ae3e/ 6 22.2 4 14.8 27 

Slavic 13, 30.0512 428.6 12 29.6 5 gel. 9 42 

Other 

European Pea Uaee es Lo. oh Aa! 9 30.0 30 

TOTAL 102meoo tee Lise cfie 24.7 65 22.0 288 

(oP = <0e") 


The data show that respondents who were born in the United 
States, Britain, or the White Commonwealth reported the least amount 
of time spent in Church affairs in the winter. More than half (59.3%) said 
that they spent no time at all, while about 30% of respondents from each of 
the other ethnic categories said they spent no time. A majority of re- 
spondents from Slavic countries (57.2%) spent a medial amount of time (one 
to five hours) in church activities, while other Europeans reported spending 
more than did all other groups -- a majority (56.7%) said that they spent 
three or more hours per month in church affairs. 

There was also a significant relationship between generation 
of respondent and hours per month in church affairs. Table V - 47 shows 
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Hours. Per. Month In. Church Affairs By Generation. Of -Respondent 
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Table. V - 47 


Hours: Per Month 


Generation None 

N 
First 3G 307 
Second 4G” 35:07 
Third or more 14 25.0 
Total o> 34.9 


iors 2 


bs 
16 
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nh 


28.6 


Tent 


(P°=1702) 
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The data show that first and second generation respondents 


were most likely to report that they did not spend any time in church 


affairs in the winter: 


38.7% of the first generation respondents 


and 35.7% of the second generation respondents said this, as opposed 


to just 25.0% of the respondents who were third generation or more. 


Third or more generation respondents were more likely than any others 


to report spending 6 or more hours per month in church affairs. 


Education of respondent was also significantly related 


to hours spent in church affairs in the winter: 


die Table V - 48. 
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Table V - 48 


Hours. Per Month In Church.Affairs InsWinter By Education: Of Respondent 


Hours. Per Month 


Education None or 3 tO mO 6.-or more Total 
Nimes oie Ae AG's) =z ae 

Less than /‘years17 350.9" 13 Aya Bho) 18 SP seal J ee 55 

7 to 9 years 44. 44,4...17 Lae ee Lo We 2 19 L922 29 

10 to 11 years 20Se eee, SLOT S16 3 25% 0 20 2148 (Pe 

Perorenore years” MOP ieee. 10.0 16 26,7 AO 31. a) 

Total OL cope i | Ol ta dla ge Ji 2468 65 22d 286 


peer, 07 ) 

The data generally shows a direct relationship between 
years of education and time spent in church activities. Specifically, 
as education increased, the proportion of respondents who reported 
spending 6 or more hours increased also --- from 12.8% of those with 
less than 7 years to 31.7% of those with 12 or more years. Among 
respondents with less than 7 years 54.5% reported 2 or fewer hours, 
and 61.6% of those with 7. to 9 years reported this little. Just 47.22 of 
those with 10 - 11 years. and 41.7% of those with 12 or more years, 
reported 2 or fewer hours spent in church affairs in winter. 

Neither. occupation nor income of respondents. was. signifi- 


cantly related to the number of hours spent in church in winter. 
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4, Future Plans 

The questions regarding church involvements concluded with 
"Do you expect to be more active or less active in the future?" 
Table V - 49 gives the distribution of the responses. obtained. 


Table V - 49 


Expected Degree. of Future Church Involvement 


Future Involvement N h 
More Active 81 20.43 
Same as now (does participate) 128 32 +f) 
Same as now (does not participate) 60 15.30 
Uncertain (depends on circumstances) 10 wee 
Less Active 18 4.5 
No Response 103 25.8 
400 100.1 


The table shows that about one-third of the respondents 
(32.0%) expected to continue their present involvement while 20.32 
expected to become more involved and 19.5% expected to become less 
active or continue their. present. non-involvement. 

These answers. concerning expected future church. involve- 
ment were cross-tabulated with Community, Sex of Respondent, Age of 
Respondent, Marital Status, Ethnicity, Education, Male Occupation, 


and income, but there were no significant relationships. 
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SUMMARY 
CHURCH. INVOLVEMENTS 
Section B 

In this section,..the patterns of involvement. in church 
activities in the Crowsnest Pass were examined, with the following 
results, 

1. Roman Catholics comprised 41.5% of the sample, 
Protestant denominations 31.1%, Protestant sects 5.0%,. and 20.8% of 
the sample were not affiliated. Coleman had the largest proportion 
of Catholics, Blairmore and Frank had more Protestants and Bellevue 
had the most sect members and non-affiliated people. 

2. A larger proportion of females were. Catholics and 
Protestants; more males were non-affiliated. Occupational differences 
supported these patterns, particularly the association between 
. Catholicism and women. 

3. Social class (occupation, income and education) was 
_ directly related to Protestant affiliation. Income and occupation 
were inversely related to non-affiliation. 

4, Single persons had the highest proportion of non- 
affiliates and married persons the lowest. 

5. Respondents who attended 1 or more services a week 
made. up 28.8% of the sample. Another 35.8% attended occasionally and 
13.8% were members but never attended. Sect members and Catholics 
reported the highest attendance -- roughly 45% of each attended all 
services as compared with 25% of Protestants. 

6. Bellevue had the highest proportion attending all 
services (52%), followed by Blairmore, Frank, and Coleman (37%), and 


Ew ag.) (202). 
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7. Education was. directly related to church attendance. 

8. There was no difference in hours spent in church 
affairs between summer and winter. One-quarter of the sample spent no 
time in church, about 31% spent 5 or fewer hours per month and about 
15% spent 6 or more hours. 

9, Sect worshippers had the highest proportion spending 
more than 5 hours per month in church (25%), followed. by. Catholics 
(197) and Protestants (17%). 

10. The proportion spending 6 or more hours. in church 
decreased among the communities in the following order: Bellevue, 
Blairmore and Frank, and 1.D. 10. 

11. There was an inverse relationship between. age and 
hours spent in church and a direct relationship between education and 
hours spent in church, 

12. One-third of the sample expected to retain their 
present level of church involvement in the future, one fifth expected 
greater activity, and one-fifth expected to become less active or to 


continue their present non-involvement. 
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SUMMARY 
V... Organizational Involvements 

In this chapter, the organizational involvements of the 
Crowsnest Pass sample, in both formal organizations and churches, were 
considered. The indices used to measure involvement in formal organiza- 
tions were the number of organizations to which individuals belonged; 
the intensity of involvement (proportions of meetings attended) and 
the extensity of involvement (total hours per month currently being 
spent). A distinction was made between summer and winter. The first 
part of the chapter concludes with a prognosis for future involvement. 

The independent variables used were the same throughout 
the study. The major independent variables were community, sex, age 
(and generation) and social class (education, occupation and income). 

The pattern of significant associations of the criteria 
of involvement in formal organizations with the independent variables 
showed the following. 

Most of the Crowsnest sample (77.8%) belonged.to 1, 2 
or 3 organizations, More people in Blairmore, Frank and Coleman 
belonged to 3 or more than .did people in Bellevue be Dolla Us 

Men tended to belong to more organizations. than did women. 
This was supported also by the higher proportion of employed people 
than of housewives belonging to 2 or more organizations. There was a 
direct relationship between social class (measured by the indices of 
occupation and income) and number of organizational.memberships. 

There was a curvilinear relationship between age and number 
of organizational memberships. --- more people in the middle age group 


belonged to 3 or more organizations. This pattern is supported by the 
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fact that fewer widowed, separated or divorced people, .a.medial number 
of single, and a higher proportion of married people belonged to 2 or 
more organizations. 

One third of the sample in summer and-one half in winter 
attended all meetings of the organizations to which they belonged. 

A large proportion in summer (39.6%) but few in winter (5.7%) belonged 
to organizations which held no meetings during that season... Differences 
by community were apparent for summer only: more people in Coleman 

and Bellevue attended every meeting and more in Blairmore, Frank and 
I.D. 10 belonged to organizations that held no meetings. in summer. 

More females than males attended all meetings in both 
summer and winter, more belonged to organizations that held no meetings, 
and fewer women attended less than all meetings. This difference was 
supported by the relationship. observed between the attendance patterns 
of housewives and employed males. There was a curvilinear -relationship 
between occupational status.and meetings attended ---. greater. proportions 
of skilled and semi-skilled.workers. (Hollingshead 5-and..6)..reported 
attending every meeting than did either higher or lower.-occupational 
status groups --- in both summer and winter. Income presented. a similar 
association (a higher. proportion of those earning between .$5,000 and 
$7,999 attended all meetings), but this relationship held for summer 
only. 

In both summer and winter, respondents with 10..or more 
years of education had the highest proportion belonging. to organizations 
which held no meetings..during that. season. In summer, those with 7 to 
9 years of schooling. and in winter those with 6 or fewer years. had the 


lowest proportions attending .every meeting. 
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For both summer .and winter, 2 to 5 hours per month was the 
most frequently mentioned amount of time spent in organizations (23.2% 
in summer and 28.4% in winter). One-fifth of the respondents spent no 
time in their organizations in either season, but many more said 'no 
time was required’ in summer (29.9%) than in winter (3.4%). More 
people in Blairmore, Frank and I.D. 10 spent over 5 hours per month 
in organizations in summer, but more people in I.D. 10 and Coleman 
spent over 5 hours in winter. 

In summer men reported spending more time in organizations 
than did women, but more women belonged to organizations which did 
not. require time in this season. In winter, however, more women spent 
over. 5 hours in organizations and more men spent less than 6 hours or 
had no time required of them, The data for occupational differences 
further support this finding. Excluding the pattern for housewives, 
there was a curvilinear relationship between occupation and. time spent 
in organizations,with more people in medial categories (Hollingshead 
4, 5, and 6) spending over 5 hours per month. The other indices of 
social class, education and income were directly associated with time 
spent but for winter only. 

There was an.inverse relationship between age and proportion 
of respondents belonging to organizations which required no time in 
summer. Also, more middle aged and older respondents indicated 5 or 
fewer hours spent in organizations each month. 

Most of the sample (64.7%) expected to maintain their 
present level of activity in organizations in the future. There was an 
inverse relationship between age and those expecting greater future 


activity. 
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In summer men reported spending more time in organizations 
than did women, but more women belonged to organizations which did not 
require time in this season. In winter, however, more women spent over 
5 hours in organizations and more men spent less than 6 hours or had no 
time required of them. The data for occupational differences further 
support this finding. Excluding the pattern for housewives, there was 
a curvilinear relationship between occupation and time spent in organ- 
izations, with more people in medial categories (Hollingshead 4, 5, and 
6) spending over 5 hours per month. The other indices..of social class, 
education and income were directly associated with time spent but for 
winter only. 

There was an.inverse relationship between .age and. proportion 
of respondents belonging to organizations which required.no time in summer. 
Also, more middle aged and..older respondents indicated 5 -or fewer hours 
spent in organizations each month, 

Most of the sample (64.7%) expected to maintain their 
present level of activity in organizations in the future. There was 
an inverse relationship between age and those expecting greater future 
activity. , 

In the second part of the chapter involvement in church 
activities was discussed... The indices used were church affiliation, 
intensity of involvement (attendance) and extensity of involvement 
(hours per month). Again distinction was made between summer and 
winter. A statement of planned future involvement. concludes the section. 
The same independent variables were again used. 

Roman Catholics comprised 41.5% of the sample, Protestant 


denominations 31.3%, Protestant sects, Latter Day Saints -and Seventh 
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Day Adventists 5.0%, and 20.8%.of the respondents were not affiliated. 
Coleman had the largest proportion of Catholics and the smallest of 
non-affiliated, Blairmore and Frank had more Protestants, and Bellevue 
had the most sect worshippers and non-affiliated individuals. 

Both more Catholics and more Protestants were female and 
more non-affiliated respondents were male. Comparison of housewives 
with employed respondents supported these patterns, particularly 
supporting the relationship between Catholicism and women. All social 
class indices (occupation, income and education) revealed direct 
relationships with Protestantism and two (occupation and income) 
were inversely related to non-affiiliation. 

Single persons had the highest proportions of non- 
affiliates and married persons the lowest. 

Respondents who. attended every service or at. least one 
service per week made up 28.8% of the sample. Another 35.8% attended 
occassionally and 13.8% were members but never attended. Members of 
smaller. religious sects. and..Catholics reported the highest attendance 
- roughly 45% of each attended every service, where as only 25% of 
Protestants did so. Bellevue. had the highest See weaver respondents 
attending all services (52%), followed by Blairmore, Frank and Coleman 
(37%), and I.D..10 (26%).....Education was the only other.variable 
significantly related to church attendance and a direct association 
was found for it. 

There was no difference found in hours. spent..in church 
affairs between summer .and..winter, One-quarter of .the sample spent 
no time in church, roughly 31% spent 5 or fewer hours per month and 


roughly 15% spent 6 or more hours. Sect members had the highest 
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proportion spending more than 5 hours per month in church (252), 
followed by Catholics (19%) and Protestants (17%). The proportion 
spending 6 or more hours in church decreased among communities in the 
following order: Bellevue, Coleman, Blairmore and Frank, and I.D. 10. 

There was an inverse relationship between age and hours 
spent in church affairs and a direct relationship between education and 
this variable. 

One-third of.the sample expected to retain their present 
level of church involvement. in the future, one-fifth expected greater 
activity, and one-fifth expected either to become less .active or to 
continue their present non-involvement. 

This chapter has discussed the patterns of involvement of 
the. Crowsnest Pass sample in various types of organizations, starting 
with participation in. formal organizations and clubs and proceeding 
to church activities. The following chapter will discuss in detail 
the informal patterns of associations which characterize the respondents 


of the Crowsnest Pass area. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL INVOLVEMENTS 

To obtain information about the types and extent of informal 
associations that characterized residents of the Crowsnest Pass, a series of 
questions on relationships with friends and relatives was asked. Respondents 
were asked the question: "Do you have any relatives in the area?", and if 
the answer was positive, "How often do you see them?". With respect to friends, 
they were asked how many close friends they had, how many of their friends 
lived in the same community, and how often they saw each of their three closest 
friends. This chapter will discuss the responses to these questions, and 
turn finally to a discussion of responses to the Srole Anomie Scale -- a five 
item index of felt social isolation, of lack of involvement with the social 
forces that govern one's life, and of generalized despair. 

The relevance of this information to the establishment of 
adequate and meaningful recreational programs is readily apparent. If programs 
are to meet the desires of the residents, they will have to be tailored to the 
existent patterns of friendship if these are strong, or they will have to be 
set up in order to facilitate the involvement of more or less socially isolated 
individuals if there are not already strong informal patterns of association. 
A. Relatives 

The distribution of responses obtained in answer to the question: 


"Do you have any relatives in the area?" is given in Table VI - 1. 
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Table VI - l 


Number Of Relatives Living In The Pass 


Number of Relatives N h 
None iy! L929 
1 - 6 26 Or 
lara ee 3 0.8 
23 or more 25. 62.8 
No Response 2 0.8 
TOTAL 400 100.2 


The data show that a very large majority of respondents had 
relatives living in the Crowsnest Pass (70.0%) and that most of these (62.82) 
had a large number of relatives - 23 or more. 

There was a significant relationship between the community in 
which the respondent lived and the number of relatives that he/she had living 
in the Crowsnest Pass. Table VI - 2 shows this relationship. 

Table Vir= 2 


Number Of Relatives In The Pass, By Community Of Residence 


Number of Relatives 


None 1 = 22 23 or more Total 
Community N h N h N hk 
Bellevue Lo 3076 2 ee 41 66.1 62 
Blairmore- 

Frank 53 i ae 5 300 93 7140 131 
Coleman 36 Mg) ue 8.3 85 64.4 LZ 
ee aL 0) Ze 40.3 ii Alege 2 W) 44.4 ree 
TOTAL tas g29 Sy eed Me ein 6352 397 


(oP <7 /0045)) 
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The data show that respondents who lived in Blairmore, 
or Frank reported having the most relatives in the Pass -- 71.0% said that 
they had 23 or more relatives and just 25.2% said that they had none 
living in the Pass. Respondents living in the Improvement District 
reported the fewest relatives -- less than half (44.4%) said that they 
had 23 or more, and 40.3% said that they had none. A larger proportion 
of the respondents from Bellevue than from Coleman said that they had 
no relatives living in the Pass (30.6% vs. 27.3%), but more from 
Bellevue also reported having 23 or more relatives. 

The number of relatives living in the Pass did not 
differ with sex of respondent, but it was significantly related to age, 
as shown in Table VI - 3. 

Table VI - 3 


Number of Relatives Living in the Pass, by Age of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None Lee 22 23 or more Total 
Age N % N ua N & 
Under 36 26 26.8 8 8.2 63 64.9 97 
36 to 55 46 25.7 ? 3.9 126 70.4 179 
Over 55 45 38.5 12 10.3 60 Sy heg| 117 
TOTAL 17 29.8 27 6.9 249 63.4 393 
(P .02) 


The data reveal a curvilinear relationship; the medial age 
group (36 to 55) was characterized by the most relatives living in the Pass. 
Respondents who were over 55 reported the fewest relatives living in the area 
- 51.3% said that they had 23 or more, while 64.9% of those under 36, and 


70.4% of those between 36 and 55 said that they had this many. Thirty-eight 
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per cent of the over 55 age group said that they had no relatives in the Pass, 
while just about 25% of each of the other age groups said that they had no 
relatives in the Pass. 

The number of relatives living in the Pass did not differ 
among respondents from different marital statuses, but there was a signif- 
icant relationship with ethnicity of respondent; see Table VI - 4. 

Table VI - 4 


Number of Relatives Living in the Pass, by Ethnicity of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None st ee 23 or more Total 
Ethnicity N ab N & N h 
Canadian 60 Uae Wg 17 6.6 182 Os} 259 
British Isles, 
U.S., White 
Commonwealth 13 34.2 2 Bin S) NS 60.5 38 
Slavic 28 50.9 2) oli 22 40.0 oh) 
European 16 36.4 e 11.4 29 D2sa 44 
TOTAL Li] 20 29 dee ae peo G3)s0k 396 

CB ..002,) 


The data show that Canadian born respondents were most 
likely to have relatives in the area - 70.3% said that they had 23 or more 
relatives and just 23.2% said that they had no relatives living in the area. 
Respondents born in Britain, the United States, or White Commonwealth countries 
were second to the Canadian born respondents with respect to the number of 
relatives they had living in the area - 60.5% said that they had 23 or more. 
Slavic respondents were least likely to have relatives living in the area - 


just over half (50.9%) said that they had none. 
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Table-Vi.-.5 


Number Of Relatives Living In the Pass, 


By Generation Of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None ee 23 or more Total 
Generation N hb N h N h 
First 54 Wes) Li S23 65 5Or0 130 
Second ae 1655 u1 6.4 130 fhe 1/73 
Third or more 26 34:2 i Ore 43 56.6 76 
TOTAL yen ee 29.6 om) Pa 238 62.8 a73 
(Pee (tee) 


The data show that first generation respondents had the 
fewest relatives living in the Pass: exactly half said that they had 23 or 
more relatives living in the area, but almost as many (41.5%) said that they 
had none. Second generation respondents reported the most relatives in the 
area - 75.1% said that they had 23 or more, and just 18.5% said that they had 
none. Third or more generation respondents reported fewer relatives in the 
area than did second generation respondents. 

Education too showed a curvilinear relationship with respect to 
the number of relatives the respondent had living in the area. This can be 


seen in Table VI - 6. 
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Table VI - 6 


Number Of Relatives Living In The Pass By 


Education Of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None Leo 22 23. or more Total 

Education N he N h N_ h 

Less than 7 years 29 38.2 ? O72 40 B20 76 
7 to 9 years Le a 2 13 ne) 102 69.9 146 
10 to 11 years 29 JAS Re) 4 Gd 64 66.0 97 
12 or more years 27 36.0 5 G.7 43 Ay A: 75 
TOTAL iit 29.4 29 7.4 249 2.2 294 

(eh nO Ll) 


The data show that respondents with less than 7 years of 
education reported fewer relatives living in the Pass than did those with more 
than this amount. Just over half (52.6%) said that they had 23 or more relatives 
in the area, and 38.2% said that they had none. Respondents with 7 to 9 years 
of education reported the most relatives in the area - 69.9% said that they 
had 23 or more, and just 21.2% said that they had none. As education increased 
beyond this level, respondents reported progressively fewer relatives living in 
the area: 66.0% of those with 10 or 11 years said they had 23 or more, and 
57.3% of those with 12 or more years said that they had this many. 

Still another curvilinear relationship was observed between 
occupation and number of relatives living in the Pass. This is shown in 


Table-Vi = 7. 
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Table VI - 7 
Number of Relatives Living in the Pass,by 


Occupation of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None 1 to 2 23 or .more Total 

Occupation N h N h N & 
Hollingshead 

1-4 17 40.5 0 0.0 25 5935 42 
Hollingshead 

5 & 6 9 Lan 8 L225 47 73+4 64 
Hollingshead 

7 and Not 

Working 40 37.0) 10 9.3 58 She 108 
Housewives 51 27292 AL 6.0 121 66.1 183 
TOTAL Li? 29.5 29 7.3 251 63.2 397 

(P <.01) 


The data show that respondents from occupations that fell 
within the Hollingshead categories of 5 and 6 reported the most relatives 
living in the area: 73.4% said that they had 23 or more and just 14.1% said 
that they had none. Those respondents higher on the occupational scale 
reported fewer relatives - 59.5% said they had 23 or more and 40.5% said that 
they had no relatives, in the area. Respondents from level 7, or who were not 
currently working, reported still fewer - 53.7% said they had 23 or more 
relatives in the area and 37.0% said they had none. The distribution of the 
responses of the housewives was very similar to that of the sample as a whole. 

There was a direct relationship between income of respondent 


and number of relatives living in the Pass: see Table VI - 8. 
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Table VI - 8 


Number of Relatives Living in the Pass, by Income 


of Respondent 


Number of Relatives 


None Z to 22 23 or more Total 
Income N Ze nee z 
Less than 
$2,000.00 34 38.6 4a LR 43 48.9 88 
$2,000.00 to 
$4,999.99 38 20.4 Y, ee, 89 66.4 134 
$5,000.00 to 
$7,999.99 25 OAM Shs 9 8.8 68 66.7 102 
$8,000.00 and 
more 9 IM RS 0 0.0 24 Wed 33 
TOTAL 106 297 2a 1.6 224 S257 357 

(P< .04) 


It is evident that the only income level for which less than 
half of the respondents named 23 or more relatives was that of less than 
$2,000.00: 48.9% of respondents from this income level named this many, and 
38.6% said that they did not have any relatives in the area. As income increased, 
the proportion of respondents saying that they had 23 or more relatives in the 
area increased steadily: 66.4% of those making $2,000.00 to $4,999.99 named 
this many as did 66.7% of those earning $5,000.00 to $7,999.99, and 72.7% of 
those earning $8,000.00 or more. 

The pattern of responses obtained from the question of how 


often the person saw his/her relatives is shown in Table VI - 9. 
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Table VI - 9 


Responses CO? 


"How Often Do You See Your Relatives" 


Frequency N h 
Once a day 105 2023 
2 - 3 Times a Week 49 Ne ge 
Once a Week 69 Lie 
2 Times a Month to 2 Times 

a Year 49 Lage 
Never 6 oe 


No Relatives in the Pass or 
No Response L22 3035 








TOTAL 400 * 100.2 

Slightly less than one-third of the sample (122 or 30.5%) 
either had no relatives there (117) or did not answer this question (5). A 
majority of the respondents (55.9%) said that they saw their relatives at 
least once a week - slightly over a quarter (26.3%) said that they saw them 
once a day. 

There were no significant relationships between the frequency 
with which respondents saw their relatives and any of the independent 
variables: Community, sex, marital status, age, ethnicity, generation, 
education, occupation, or income. 

B. Friends 

Respondents were asked the question: ''How many really close 

friends would you say you have - people you trust and can share confidences 


with?" The distribution of the responses obtained is shown in Table VI - 10. 
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Table VI - 10 


Number of Close Friends 





Number of Friends N h 
None 35 8.8 
oeOte 30 8.8 
a70r 4 50 Wes 
ei Gren | BENS 
8 to 10 48 a 0 
Nis ste aes) 33 One 
16 or more 103 25.8 
No Response L9 4.8 
TOTAL 400 LOO «3 


The data show that most respondents reported some 
friendships - just 8.8% said that they had no close friends. Over 
one-quarter of the sample said that they had 16 or more close 
friends. 

Number of friends did not differ among the various 
communities within the Pass. There was a significant relationship 


with sex, as is shown in Table VI - ll. 
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Table VI - 11 


Number of Close Friends by Sex of Respondent 


Number of Close Friends 





None 1 to 4 Stree 11 or more Total 
Seportan having. « with mer Ni ZN % 
Male 14 opal 28 Yao? 5 Sree BS 46.8 173 
Female 22 10.5 62 2o.1F 70 3DeSTew 5 26.23 209 
TOTAL 36 9.4 85 2259125 S29) 5136 ale 382 
(P< 5001) 


The data show that males reported having more friends than 
did females: 46.8% of the men said that they had 11 or more friends, while 
only 26.3% of the women said that they had this many. 
There was also a significant relationship between age and 
number of friends: See Table VI - 12. 
Table VI.- 12 


Number of Close Friends by Age of Respondent 


Number of Close Friends 





None 1 to 4 5 to 10 11 or more Total 
Mee N 2 N. 2 ON z oN x 
tinder 36. 5 5.3 CW SES A 3652 kG Bh 94 
Seutor so kG. LO. 7 OL LOs oan e 33.7 62 56.7 169 
Gver5 5 Oelomr1 1.3 La eye. 2. 34 29.07 58 47.0 ye RS) 
TOTAL 200s 62 52) BS em 22.08) 125 33.B7 134 35.4 378 


(P -<{001) 
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The data show that older respondents reported having more 
friends than did younger respondents. Of those over 55 years of age, almost 
half, 47.0%, said that they had 11 or more friends, and 19.1% of those under 
36 said that they had 11 or more friends. More of the two younger age groups 
reported having a medial number of friends (one to ten). 

There was also a significant relationship between marital 
status and number of friends (P <.05). However, because of the small number 
of respondents in the non-married categories, the observed results cannot be 
considered conclusive. The data showed that separate and divorced 
respondents had fewer friends than did other respondents: 27.3% said they had 
none, and 54.5% said that they had only one to four. None of these 
respondents said that they had 11 or more friends. Respondents from all other 
marital groups were distributed fairly similarly to the sample as a whole. 

The number of close friends varied significantly with birth- 
place of respondents as is shown in Table VI - 13. 

Pap Leavis 43 


Number of Close Friends by Ethnicity of Respondent 


Number of Close Friends 





None letor4 Sato 10 11 or more Total 
Ethnicity Natd wher chy hed Zi or Noew SpZendeN x 
Canadian La Gad 64452640 86 350 Q 79 Bods. 246 
BeLigains UnSes 
White Common- 
wealth dmorLba4 thesis 9 Zae7 L5hen3965 38 
Slavic A 7.4 Gig 1121 Wee 61.2 2ieewa0«0 54 
Other European % 18.6 SaiviSs6 13 3042 Lianvt3206 43 
TOTAL 36 9.4 85 Cece peaeoy Soeee 135 935.4 381 


(P 2.02) 
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It is evident that the Slavic respondents reported having the 
most friends: 50.0% said that they had 11 or more, and 31.5% said that they 
had from 5 to 10. Approximately the same proportion, 32% of respondents born 
in other European countries and in Canda reported having 11 or more friends. 

The number of close friends did not differ significantly with 
generation of respondent, but there was a significant inverse relationship 
with education: See Table VI - 14. 

Table VI -— 14 


Number of Close Friends by Education of Respondent 


Number of Close Friends 








None 1 to 4 oto 0 il or more Total 

Education N bh N h N ae. h 

Less than 7 years im Led 8 LO ay 22 29753) 34 as 75 
7 to 9 years 12 S.6 ee 26 AG rata 45 32.4 54 aoe, 139 
10 or 11 years 9 9.0) tL 32.6 28 20.55. 21 28.4 ahs 
12 or more years 4 &.6 18 25:ee 30 Aveo LO 26.8 ‘ple 
TOTAL 36 Shes rae hohe) 22.4 225 Seua 134 hee gehelGl 

(P2402) 


The data show that among those who had less than 7 years of 
education, 45.3% said that they had 11 or more friends. As education 
increased, the proportion reporting this many friends decreased steadily to 
26.8% of those with 12 or more years of education. The pattern of responses 
among those who reported fewer than 11 friends was such that it tended to 
detract from the strength of this relationship to some degree -- those with 
less than 7 years of education also had the greatest proportion reporting 


that they had no close friends. 
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Occupation was significantly related to number of close 
friends. Table VI - 15 shows this result. 
Table VI - 15 


Number of Close Friends by Occupation of Respondent 


Number of Friends 


None Ito. 4 DaLOeL 11 or more TOtaL 

Occupation N he N bh N & N h 
Hollingshead 

1-4 i 2.6 10 25.6 17 O30. del 28.2 39 
Hollingshead 

5 & 6 5 169 jae Glen 19 30.2 32 50.8 63 
Hollingshead 7 
& Not Working 8 Tes icra alg) WA SOR 2a ee 45.3 106 
Housewives 22m abe 6 SO a2 G.cth eM / SRR UNS 204.9 174 
TOTAL 36 9.4 SS gee wa 125 Sea eso 85.6 Boe 

CP e501} 


It is evident that housewives reported having fewer friends 
than did men from all occupations: just 25.9% said that they had 11 or more 
friends, and 12.6% said that they had no friends. Respondents from the four 
highest occupational categories (Hollingshead 1 through 4) had the second 
lowest proportion saying that they had 11 or more friends. 

Income was not significantly related to the number of friends 
an individual had. 

After respondents were asked how many close friends they had, 
they were asked, "How many live in this community of the Pass area?" The 


distribution of the responses obtained is shown in Table VI - 16. 
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Table VI - 16 


Proportion of Friends Living in Same Community as Respondent 





Proportion of Friends N he 
One Hundred Per Cent 163 40.8 
50% or More 103 25a 
25% to 497 35 8.8 
Ter to 247 8 2.0 
None (no close friends) 25) 633 
No Response 66 1655 
460 100.2 


It is evident that a large number of respondents (40.8%), 
reported that all of their close friends lived in the same community in the 
Pass. An additional 25.8% said that over half of their closest friends 
lived in the same community as they did. 

The proportion of friends living in the same community did 
not differ among the various areas within the Pass, nor was it 
significantly related to any other of the independent variables. 

Responses to the questions of how often the respondent 


saw his/her closest friend are given in Table VI - 17. 
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Table VI - 1/7 


Responses EO: 


! 


'How Often do you see your Closest Friend?" 


Frequency N & 
At Least Once a Day iL 30.3 
2 or 3 Times a Week int 7.8 
Once a Week 93 2322 
One to Three Times a Month 56 14.0 
Less Than Once a Month Zt 6.8 


No Close Friends/or No 
Response 32 8.0 








TOTAL 400 LOG.2 
The data show that most respondents, (71.4%) saw their 
closest friend at least once a week - 30.3% said they saw their closest 
friend at least once a day. 
The frequency with which respondents saw their closest 
friends did not differ among the various communities within the Pass. 
There was, however, a significant relationship with sex of respondents: 


See Table VI - 18. 
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Frequency of Seeing Best Friend, by Sex of Respondent 
Frequency of Seeing Friend 








At Least 20=n3 times 2 ~ 3¢times Once a Month 
Once a day per week per month or less Total 
Sex N on eey %Z oN wh ON % 
Male 63 Shea 27 16 od 43 2550 35 20.8 168 
Female 58 29 0 44 2200 68 34.0 30 15.0 200 
TOTAL ded 92.9 71 URS Se eka ah S02 65 iol 368 
CP < 06) 


The data show that male respondents were more likely than 
female to say that they saw their closest friend every day, (37.5% vs. 29.0%), 
but they were also more likely to say that they only saw their best friends 
once a month or less, (20.8% of the men vs. 15.0% of the women). Women were 
more likely to see their friends occassionally -- 2 or 3 times per week, or 
2 or 3 times per month - than were men. 

There was an inverse relationship between age and the 
frequency with which respondents saw their best friends. This is shown in 


fable Vita Wo. 
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Table VI - 19 
Frequency of Seeing Best Friend, by Age of Respondent 


Frequency of Seeing Friend 





At least 2-3 times 2-3 times Once a month 

Once/day per week per month or less Total 
Age N 2 N came 4 ON % 
Under 36 39 42.4 16 tee 29 3a 8 B50 92 
Be to 55 47 20.8 36 217 54 32,08 29 A fs 166 
Over 55 33 30.6 19 t7 .6 28 Zoan 8 28 OR We) 108 
TOTAL 119 Des2 71 Ae org Aah 30.3. 65 Ta8 366 

(P <.04) 


The data show that the youngest age group had the largest 
proportion who reported seeing their closest friend at least once a day, (42.42). 
As age increased, the proportion of respondents who said that they saw their 
closest friend just once a month or less increased from 8.7% of those under SORta 
57, 0f .those.36_to,55.and.25.9Z%.0f those over 52. 

There was a significant relationship between marital status and 


frequency with which the respondent was his/her closest friend: See Table VI - 20. 
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Table VI - 20 


Frequency of Seeing Best Friend, by Marital Status of Respondent 


Frequency of Seeing Friend 


At least 2-3 times 2-3 times Once a month 
Once a day per week per month or less Total 
Marital Status N a N te N To N EZ 
Married 86 29.0 ak 2063 SII SOS) Ung ed REI? 29%. 
Non-Married Soa 45.5 i2 15.6 2 PAE Ras} 9 Ly, id 
TOTAL 2h ero209 Tl Ge I 9 nee Ge pee 
(Poms 3 10) 


The data show that non-married respondents were slightly more 
likely to see their closest friend more often than were married respondents. 
While 45.5% of the non-married members of the sample said that they saw their 
best friend at least once a day, just 29.6% of the married respondents said 
this. Conversely, 19.2% of the married respondents said that they saw their 
best friend once a month or less, but just 11.7% of the non-married respondents 
said the same. 

There were no significant differences among members of 
different ethnic groups with respect to the frequency with which they saw their 
best friend, nor was any relationship with generation or education of respondent 
observed. There was, however, a significant relationship between occupation and 
the frequency with which the respondents saw their closest friend: see 


Table VI - 21. 
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Table VI - 21 
Frequency of Seeing Best Friend, by Occupation of Respondent 


Frequency of Seeing Friend 





At least 2-3 times 2-3 times Once a month 
once a day per day per month or less Total 
Occupation N bo N th N to N i 
Hollingshead 
1-4 10 2520 Lt Zhen 7 jE ase i 30.0 40 
Hollingshead 
5 & 6 23 35%0 14) 23.03 16 20.7 i Ley, 60 
Hollingshead 
7 & Not Working39 37.9 T4356 27 26.2 23 IMR S| 103 
Housewives 49 7S Ned S27 elon 61 SWhest) 2S 13.9 165 
TOTAL V21 5229 wir (L983 111 3072 65 ty er 368 
(Pac. 5) 


The data show that individuals whose occupations fell into the 
four highest Hollingshead categories were least likely to see their best 
friend once a day - just 25.0% said they saw their best friend this often, 
while over 35% of the other occupational levels said they did. Conversely, 
30.0% of the respondents from Hollingshead categories 1 - 4 said they saw their 
best friend just once a month or less, but only 11.7% of the respondents from 
Hollingshead 5 & 6, and 22.3% of those from Hollingshead 7 or who were not 
currently working said this. Responses from housewives were quite similar to 
the average for the sample as a whole. 

A significant relationship, which tends to support that found 
for occupation, was also found for income of respondents when the latter was 
cross-tabulated with the frequency with which members of the sample saw their 


best friend. This is shown in Table VI - 22. 
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Table VI - 22 


Frequency of Seeing Best Friend, by Income of Respondent 


Less than 


$2,000. 


$2,000. 
$4999. 


$5,000. 
a7 999. 


$8,000. 


more 


TOTAL 


least likely to see their best friend 
of the same group said they saw their 
earning less then $2,000.00 were most 


once a month or less (24.4%) and also 


00 


00 to 
oe 


00 to 
99 


00 and 





Frequency of Seeing 


Friend 








At least 2-3 times 2-3 times 
once a day per week per month 
29.33.34 18 22.0 15 So 
£0 32.8 20 16.4 4.0 She Uf 
Sea elpy, 18 Long Zi 237.4 
Sg on ees 8 262 14 42.4 
LOye 32.2 64 US a 102 30.7 
(eae. 7.) 


day (35.4%). 


C. Anomie 


a value of one to each item that is positively endorsed by the respondent - 
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The data show that respondents who earned $8,000.00 or more were 


best friend 2-3 times per month. 


every day - just 15.2% did so - and 42.47% 
Respondents 
likely to say they saw their best friend 


most likely to say they saw them once a 


The five item Srole Anomie Scale is scored simply by assigning 


making the possible range of scores from zero (low) to five (high). 


distribution of scores obtained for the Crowsnest sample is given in Table VI - 23. 
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Table VI - 23 


Anomie Scores 





0 84 2150 
1 89 O78 
2 58 1435 
3 62 1573 
4 aa L323 
5 29 253 
No Response 23 5.0 
TOTAL 400 100.2 


The table indicates that the total sample exhibited a fairly 
low degree of anomie, with over half, (57.8%), scoring 0, 1 or 23 

Anomie was significantly related to only two of the independent 
variables. It was not related to community, sex, age, marital status, 
ethnicity, generation, or occupation. The relationship obtained between 


anomie and education is shown in Table VI - 24. 
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Table VI - 24 


Anomie Scores, by Education of Respondent 


Anomie Score 


Low (0-2) Medial (3) High (4 or 5) Total 

Education N i N ie N yA 

Less than 7 

years 24 42.1 109 17.0 23. 40.4 ay 

7 - 9 years 43 “45,3 2500 20,0 33 CHRABE 106 
10 or 11 years 36 46.8 Dia 22! PL WW 
12 years or 

more 68° 731 Lael 2 4 Tne oy 
TOTAL 146 50.0 O2, 821.2 34. 9926,8 292 

(272.005) 


The data clearly show an inverse relationship between education 
and anomie: among those respondents who had less than 7 years of education, 
42.1% scored low on the anomie scale, and this proportion increased steadily with 
education to 73.1% of those with 12 years or more of education. Conversely, 


among respondents with less than 7 years of education, 40.4% scored high, but 





this proportion decreased steadily to 7.7% of the best educated group. 
The relationship between income and anomie score reinforces that 


obtained for education, as can be seen in Table VI - 25. 
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Table VI - 25 
Anomie Scores, by Income of Respondent 


a a RS IC 


Anomie Score 


Low (0-2) Medial (3) High (4 or 5) Total 

income N ie i ie N ie 

Less than 

$2,000.00 25 9ieo4=5 15 22.4 29 43.3 67 
$2,000/$4,999.99 47 46.1 ZI 202) 28 2739 102 
§5,000/S7,999.99 46 62.2 lt 14,9 ey 2onu 74 
$8,000.00 or more 15 75.0 21020 3 1550 20 
TOTAL 13s, 49.8 5 mt 62069 dd, 2943 263 

(P <.004) 


The data show that there was again an inverse relationship. 
As income increased from less than $2,000.00 to $8,000.00 and more, the 
proportion of respondents within each income bracket scoring low on the anomie 
scale increased steadily from 34.3% to 75.0%. There was a corresponding 
decrease in the proportion of respondents scoring high - from 43.3% of those 
who earned less than $2,000.00 to 15.0% of those who earned $8,000.00 or more. 
Anomie scores were cross-tabulated with the responses to the 
questions about friends and relatives. Two significant inverse relationships 
resulted with number of friends and frequency of seeing relatives. Table VI - 26 
shows the relationship between score on the anomie scale and the number of 


friends a respondent said he had. 
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Low (0-2) 
Medial (3) 
High (4 & 5) 


TOTAL 
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Table VI - 26 


Number of Close Friends, by Anomie Score 


Number of Close Friends 


N 2 N 2 

8 4.8 38 22.8 
1281057 2555 22)3 
P5eel7.9 1g 20,2 
65956 8 S00 22,0 


(P 


5S bOsLC 
N 
62 37.1 
3934.8 
23) 27.4 
eT 
eo U7) 


11 or more 


N ue 
59 «35 
3632. 
299 34) 
(24 ouee 


52) 


1 


5 


2 


Total 


167 


112 


The data show that as anomie scores increased from low to 


high, the proportion of respondents reporting that they had no close friends 


also increased - from 4.8% to 17.9%. 


The relationship between anomie score and the frequency with 


which the respondent reported seeing his relatives is given in Table VI - 27. 


Anomie Score 
Low (0-2) 
Medial (3) 


High (4 & 5) 


TOTAL 


Table VI = 27 


Frequency of Seeing Relatives 


Once every 


day or two 
ye 
53 7 43.8 
44 50.6 
25. 43.9 
122 46.0 
(P 


About once 


a week 
ae 
59 48.8 
20 wos 2 
2 «636.8 
108 40.8 


<.05) 


Frequency of Seeing Relatives, by Anomie Score 


Once a month 
or less 
Neue 
9 7.4 
15 Liee 
i L335 
3D nS ee 


Total 





121 


87 


57 


265 
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The data show that just 7.4% of the respondents who scored 
low on the anomie scale said that they only saw their relatives once a month 
or less, but that this proportion increased with increasing anomie scores to 
19.3% for those who scored high. About the same proportion of respondents 


from each level of anomie reported seeing their relatives more often than this. 
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SUMMARY 
VI. Social Involvements 

This chapter has been concerned with the social involvements 
of the residents of the Crowsnest Pass Area. 

Three general indices of social involvement were employed: 
opportunity for involvement, degree of involvement and anomie scores. 
Opportunity for involvement was assessed in terms of number of relatives and 
number of friends living in the area. Degree of involvement was assessed by 
the number of reported contacts the respondent had with his relatives and with 
his friends. The Anomie Scale, as described previously, is an index of 
perceived social isolation, lack of involvement in one's social sphere, and 
degree of generalized despair. 

The independent variables which were cross-tabulated with these 
indices are the same as those used throughout the present study: sex, age, 
community, ethnicity, marital status, occupation, income, generation, and 
level of education. 


Opportunity for involvement. An examination of the number of 





relatives respondents reported living in the area suggests a bi-polar 
distribution of long established families and evautvely new families, with 
the tent established families being the majority, i.e., most respondents 
indicated a large number of relatives living in the Pass. 

The number of respondents reporting a large number of relatives 
in their area was related to community of residence. Residents of Blairmore 


and Frank usually reported more relatives in the area than did respondents in 


the other areas. Respondents in I.D. 10 reported fewest relatives. 
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The number of relatives reported living in the Pass did not 
differ with sex of the respondent, but was significantly related to age. The 
relationship between age, as indexed separately by age and generation of 
respondent, and number of reported relatives in the area was a curvilinear one. 
Those respondents in the medial age group reported having the most relatives 
living in the Pass. The number of relatives living in the Pass did not differ 
among respondents from different marital statuses. 

In terms of ethnicity, the data show that Canadian born 
respondents were most likely to have relatives in the area: Slavic respondents 
were least likely to have relatives in the area. 

Three independent variables which index various aspects of social 
class are occupation, level of education and income of the respondent. Education 
and occupation both yielded curvilinear relationships with repsect to the number 
of relatives the respondent reported living in the area. Respondents with a 
junior high education and/or an occupation falling within the Hollingshead 
categories 5 and 6 reported most relatives living in the area. 

The relationship between income of respondent and number of 
relatives living in the Pass was a direct one: the higher the reported income, 
the greater number of relatives in the area reported. 

An examination of the number of friends respondents reported 
having in the area suggests that the majority of the respondents had 5 or more. 

Number of friends did not differ among the various communities 
within the Pass. However, there was a significant relationship with sex, with 
males reporting more friends than females. 

There was also a significant relationship hansen age and number 
of friends. Older respondents reported having more friends than did younger 


respondents. Number of friends was not related to generation of respondent. 
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Number of friends reported was related to marital status. The 
Crowsnest data showed that separated and divorced respondents had fewer friends 
than did other respondents. 

The reported number of friends varied significantly with the 
birthplace of respondents. Slavic respondents reported having the most friends, 
while the other categories were more or less equal. 

Number of friends reported was inversely related to two of the 
indices of social class, education and occupation. Respondents with high 
levels of education or high levels of occupation reported fewer friends than 
did those reporting lower levels. 

Degree of Involvement. Most of the respondents reported seeing 
their relatives at least once a week. There were however, no significant 
relationships between the frequency with which respondents saw their relatives 
and any of the independent variables. 

Similarily most of the respondents reported seeing their friends 
at least once a week. 

The frequency with which respondents saw their friends did not 
differ among the various communities: it was, however, related to sex of 
respondent. Males were more likely to see their friends either very often or 
very seldom; whereas women were more likely to see their friends occasionally. 

There was an inverse relationship between age and the frequency 
with which respondents saw their best friends, with the younger respondents 
seeing their friends more often. There was no relationship noted between seeing 
friends and generation of respondent. 

There was a significant relationship between marital status and 
frequency with which the respondent saw his/her closest friend. Non-married 
respondents were slightly more likely to see their closest friends more often 


than were married respondents. 
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There were no significant differences among members of 
different ethnic groups with respect to the reported frequency with which 
they saw their best friends. 

Two of the indices of social class, occupation and income, 
were related to the frequency the respondents reported seeing their best 
friends. Respondents in the higher categories of income and occupation 
reported seeing their best friends less often than those in the lower 
categories. 

Anomie. In general, respondents in the Crowsnest Pass area 
exhibited a fairly low degree of anomie. Anomie scores were related to only 
two of the independent variables: both being indices of social class, 
education and income. 

The data clearly showed an inverse relationship between 
education and income, and anomie. Respondents in lower education or income 
categories exhibited higher anomie scores than did those in the higher 
categories. 

Anomie scores were cross-tabulated with the responses to the 
questions about friends and relatives. Two significant inverse relationships 
emerged: anomie as related to number of friends a respondent reported having, 
and to the frequency with which he reported seeing his relatives. 

As anomie scores increased, the frequency with which the 
respondent reported seeing his relatives decreased; similarly, as anomie 
scores increased the number of close friends reported by the respondent 


decreased. 
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CHAPTER VII 


LEISURE TIME USAGE AND AVAILABILITY 


It is particularly difficult to obtain an accurate index 
of the amount of time an individual has at his discretion to pursue non- 
work activities. Chapter IV outlined the work involvements of the Crowsnest 
Pass residents who were interviewed for this survey, and Chapter V dealt 
with non-work time commitments such as for voluntary organizations and 
church activities. The present chapter presents the information available 
on leisure time availability from 2 different indices. 

Item 40 on the interview schedule, presented a list of 
activities and asked respondents to indicate the number of hours they spent 
per month at each of them. A differentiation was made in terms of a summer 
vs. winter dimension. The list of activities was initially drawn up on 
the basis of interviewing done in coal mining towns around Drumheller and 
was used in the pretesting of the Crowsnest schedule.! A revised list, 
based on the original, but revised as needed on the basis of responses 
obtained during pretest interviews, was constructed which also allowed 
the respondents to name activities not included on the list. As an index 
of the amount of leisure time respondents had or) their disposal, the number 
of hours for all activities was totalled both for summer and for winter. 

As pointed out in Chapter III, data so generated tannot be viewed as valid 
and reliable indications of the actual amounts of discretionary time 
available to each respondent, but rather as relative indices of such time. 
Such data are seen as adequate for the purpose of ranking the study sample 


members in terms of the amount of discretionary time available to them. 


1 David Turner, Community Opportunity Assessment, Appendix B - The 


Drumheller Valley; Human Resources Research and Development, Executive 
Council, Government of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, March, 1967. 
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A second index of available time was obtained by asking the 
direct question: "How much free time a week do you usually have in 
summer ? In winter?". Here again, the total leisure hours reported in response 
to these questions was differentiated for summer and winter. A relaxed 
additional measure was obtained specifically from housewives. They were 
asked: "How many hours are there between the bedtime of children under 
12 years of age and your bedtime during the school year?", and (if 
their children were all in school), "How many hours during the school 
day are you completely free to do as you like?" 

The results obtained using the first index, based on a 
summation of total leisure time usage, are presented in Section A of 
this chapter. Section B will present information on the second index, 
reported available time. 

A. Leisure Time, Based On Usage 

In this section, we shall discuss leisure time available in 
winter first, and time available in summer, thereafter. 
poe WADE 

The distribution of reported hours per month devoted to 


leisure activities in the winter is given in Table VII - lI. 
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Table VII - I 
Amount of Time Spent In Leisure Activities 


In Winter 


Hours per month Number Percent 
Less than 51 5 Re | 
DLee0 125 5 Ve..8 
P26 to 200 Liz 28),0) 
Zz0L to 275 100 2020) 
276 to 350 ayy) 14.2 
321 to 425 ye) re 
More than 425 37 D3 
No response 9 2s 





TOTAL 400 100.2 


FPromilable Vili oh fit wis evidentethat, a.majority of the 
sample (53.0%) reported spending between 126 and 275 hours per month in 
leisure activities in winter. Less than this amount was reported by 
14.1%, and 30.8% reported more than this amount. . 

The amount of time spent in leisure activities in winter 
did not differ significantly among the four communities. It did, however, 


differ between the sexes; See Table VII = 2. 
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Table VII -— 2 


Leisure Time Availability In Winter By ' Sex 


Hours Per Month 


b Less than 126 126 — 200 EAU ek ABS 276 - 425 Over 425 Total 
N z i oe Z oN helt ee 3 
le Zo 16.25 61 34.7 45 2.07 30) EF fe h 6), a 9) IR WEI So's 176 
male of Wages, eW: 2401 55 Zot 56 Zao Zoo) 216 
TAL 56 L423 iS 20.0 100 25.5) 86 7 eo) es 392 
(Pree) 


The data show that females spent more time in winter leisure 
activities than males did - 37.9% reported over 275 hours, while only 23.22 
of the males reported this much. Over half of the males, 51.2%, reported 
200 hours or less, while only 36.6% of the females reported this little. 

There was no significant relationship between number of hours 
spent in leisure activities per month in winter and age of respondent, nor 
with marital status, ethnicity, generation or education. There was a 
statistically significant relationship (P *.001). between occupation and 
number of hours spent in leisure activities in winter. Housewives and 
unemployed persons tended to report a greater involvement than did gainfully 
employed respondents. There were no differences between various occupational 
levels of the latter group, however. 

Total income was not significantly related to the amount of 
time spent in winter leisure activities. 
2. Summer 

The total number of hours spent in leisyre activities in the 


summer is given in Table VII - 3. 
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Lape VER 3 


Hours Per Month spent In LeisureyActivities In Summer 





Hours per month Number Percent 
Less than 51 4 a%.0 
iy to 125 Al LOF 3 
z6 to 200 87 2a 
201 to 275 90 ee) 
ZIG) to 2350 84 21350 
A Fale er wae 36 Die0 
Over 425 48 12 #0 
No response 10 TSS 
TOTAL 400 10001 


Table VII - 3 shows that a greater amount of time was 
devoted to summer leisure activities than was to winter. While a majority, 
55.6%, still reported fewer than 276 hours, a substantial proportion of 
respondents, 21.0%, reported more than this amount. 

The total amount of time spent in leisure activities per 
month in summer did not differ significantly with the area within the Pass 
in which the respondent lived. 

Table VII - 4 shows the relationship between sex and time 
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Table VII - 4 


Time Spent In Leisure Activities In Summer By Sex Of Respondent 


Hours Per Month 


Less than 126 126 - 200 201 - 275 21x) 390 Over 350 Total 

N a Ng NM 2) N 2 om 2 

20 1.4 emi pa: eal 42 24.0 44 ae ee 18 LOre is 

PePep irs 36 16.7 495622.7 (76 35.2 130 13.9 246 

45 11.5) Cima 22.3 Dingete oo 120, 930.7 49 1223 391 
(P <4 102) 


The data show that males reported spending fewer hours per 
month in leisure activities in the summer than did females. Approximately 
the same proportion (11.4% and 11.6%. respectively) reported less than 126 
hours, but 29.1% of the males reported only 126 - 200 hours, while only 
16.7% of the females reported this few. On the other hand, 49.1% of the 
females and just 35.4% of the males reported over 275 hours. 

There was no significant relationship between age and number 
of hours spent in leisure activities in summer, nor were there any relationships 
between number of hours and marital status, ethnicity, generation or education. 
The same type of relationship with occupation, as was found for winter, was 
found for summer - i.e. - statistically, it was highly significant (P <.001) 
but there was no pattern to the data obtained. There was no relationship 
between income and number of hours spent in leisure activities in summer. 
Bea Reported Leisure Time 
1. Winter 

The distribution of reported hours per week available for 


leisure activities in the winter is given in Table VII - 5. 
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Tabke, Vilie— 5 


Reported Leisure Time In Winter 





Leisure Time Number Percent 
Less than 8 hours 38 9.5 
9 to 26 hours 81 vege 
27 to. 39 hours 56 14,0 
Over 40 hours 72 (Meyers) 
No response 150) “ee 
TOTAL 400 100.41 


From Table VII - 5, it is evident that a substantial number 
of interviews (37.5%) gave no response to the question. The data from those 
who did respond suggest a relatively even distribution, with the exception 
that a slightly smaller proportion (9.5%) reported 8 hours or less free time 
per week. 

The amount of free time available in winter differed 


significantly among the four communities: See Table VII - 6. 
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Table VII - 6 


Reported Free Time In Winter By Community 


Hours Per Week 





8 hours Deito. 26 279+ 39 40 hours Total 

or less hours hours or more 

N 2 N  & N  & N  &% 

7 1860 16 2° .6 te ZO 19 Bo.2 54 
15 2050 29 36.7 10 ile fee 21 20m ths) 
14 Wein Ze 2652 28 3558 20 2550 84 
a ee 14 37.8 ease ls toes tei 
38 Ry: 81 32.4 56 22.4 75 BO) 250 

(Pate 505) 


The data show that three of the communities: (Bellevue, Blairmore - 





Frank, and I.D. 10) exhibited a bi-polar distribution with most of the 
respondents reporting either 9 to 26 hours, or 40 or more hours of free time 
per week. For Bellevue and I.D. 10, the largest number of residents indicated 
that they had more than 40 hours per week (32.2% and 40.5% respectively), with 
the next largest number reporting 9 to 26 hours (29.6% and 37.8% respectively). 
In the Blairmore - Frank area, the trend was reversed, with the largest number 
reporting 9 to 26 hours (38.7%), and the next largest number reporting 40 or 
more hours (28.0%). Coleman did not exhibit the bi-polar distribution: the 
greatest number of respondents in this area reported 27 to 39 hours per 

week. With the exception of Blairmore - Frank, the smallest number of respondents 
reported 8 or fewer hours per week: Bellevue - 13.0%, Coleman - 16.72%, and 
I.D. 10 - 5.4%. In the Blairmore - Frank area, fewer respondents reported 27 


to 39 hours than reported either more or less than this amount. 
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The amount of free time available in winter was also significantly 


related to sex of respondent. Table VII - 7 shows this relationship. 


Table VIT°- 7 


Reported Free Time In Winter By Sex, OF Respondent 


8 hours 9°to 26 
Sex or less hours 

N 2 N 2 
Male 13 9.4 oy 36 if 
Female (eo) 2d Bo 27730) 
TOTAL 38 Als pepe 81 ae 


Hours Per Week 


21 5CG- 39 
hours 
i 
29 20R2 
Bi 28 
56 22.4 
CPs <,202) 


40 hours 
or more 
© g 
46 Sone 
eo 2eled 
To 3050 


Rota 





139 
peel 


250 


The data show that males exhibited a bi-polar distribution with 


a large number of respondents reporting either 9 to 26 or 40 or more hours of 


free time per week (36.7% and 33.1% respectively) and a smaller number reported 


8 hours or less (9.4%). On the other hand, the data for females suggest a rather 


even distribution. 


The relationship between amount of free time reported in winter 


and age was direct: See Table VII - 8. 
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Table VII - 8 


Reported Free Time In Winter BynAge rr Respondent 


Hours Per Week 





8 hours 8 fo; 26 27 to B9 40 hours Total 
Age or less hours hours or more 

Ny 2 2 N ae 
Under 36 1b LAS, ae Sein) 14 2 2 15 Zea 66 
B6y Go; 55 L7 14.4 49 41.5 Zi 2200 MNS) 24,2 118 
Over 55 56 9 Sat ig 5 ew. 35 §i53.0 / tenn 
TOTAL 38 13 81 32.34 56 DD fa /5 30.0 250 

@ & 001) 


It is evident that the largest proportion of respondents under 
the age of 55 reported having 9 to 26 hours of free time per week in the winter; 
a majority (53.0%) of respondents over the age of 55 reported having 40 or more 
hours of free time. A notably smaller proportion of respondents over 55 years 
of age than of respondents younger than this reported from 9 to 26 hours of 
free time per week. This is accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
proportion of respondents over 55 reporting 40 hours or more. 

Table VII - 9 shows the highly significant relationship between 


amount of reported leisure time in winter and ethnicity. 
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Table VII - 9 


Reported Free Time In Winter By Ethnicity 


Hours Per Week 





Ethnicity 8 hours 9 to 26 271 to 39 40 hours Total 
or less hours hours or more 
Nees ee Ne 2 ca 
Median 26herT 5,9 68 244.5 a5eue@o 13 Cy tees 164 
British Isles, 
mo., White 
Commonwealth S| 120 3 PO) 3 M230) 16 64.0 25 
Slavic & ear | 5 itataal 7 226 16 51.6 31 
Other European oak eee we! ede JR SIGo oo: 220 29 
TOTAL 37 14.9 81 32755 56 Z2eo ihe: SOL 249 
(Pr< 001) 


The data show that 41.5% of Canadian born respondents (more than 
twice as great a proportion as for any other ethnic category) reported having 
9 to 26 hours of free time per week. Respondents of European origin reported 
more free time than did Canadian born: 37.9% reported between 27 and 39 hours 
free time per week, and 27.6% reported 40 or more hours. Those of British, 
United States, or White Commonwealth ethnicity reported most free time with the 
Majority of respondents in each group indicating that they had 40 or more 
hours of free time per week (64.0% and 51.6% respectively). 

The relationship between amount of time in winter and generation 


of respondent was also highly significant. This data is given in Table VII - 10. 
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Table VII - 10 


Reported Free Time In Winter By Generation 


Hours Per Week 











8 hours at orzo Za FO 39 40 hours Total 
Generation or less hours hours or more 

N 2 N & N z Shee 
eirst 9 11.4 ee leo 4 21 26.06 37 46.8 v9 
Second 15 14.9 48 47.5 22 BO 16 15.8 10% 
Mhirad or more lil, 20.8 AS; 34.0 go 1) 2D a Nee! 
TOTAL 35 15.0 78 ae<S DL Leas 68 vs 233 

KP =, 001) 


The data show an inverse relationship between generation and 
amount of reported free time in winter. The distribution of responses made 
by first generation respondents is skewed to the right with nearly half 
(46.8%) of the respondents reporting 40 or more hours free time per week in 
the winter. This differs from the second generation respondents whose responses 
yield a distribution slightly skewed to the left - with nearly half (47.52) 
reporting only 9 to 26 hours of free time. Responses of individuals who were 
third generation or more were more evenly distributed, with a majority reporting 
26 or fewer hours (34.0% reported 9 to 26 hours and 20.8% reported 9 or fewer 
hours). Education of respondent was not significantly related to reported free 
time in winter. 

There was a significant inverse relationship between amount of 


free time in winter and occupation of respondent: See Table VII - II. 
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Reported Free Time In Winter By Occupation 


Hours Per Week 





8 hours 2 co 26 DH vee SS 40 hours Total 
or less hours hours or more 
n 22 1 ey Nee ee 
lingshead 
1-4 5 7 16 Aye 9 260.5 4 1153 34 
lingshead 
5 & 6 9 14.7 34 Sh aw) 10 16.4 8 1 61 
lingshead 7 & 
working 5 Vira s 16 Se) 15 Det: 35 49.3 “it 
sewives 14 22.6 le) eee! eos 2o0e2 Uae) She ees 84 
‘AL 38 Sez 81 32,4 56 2204 75 30.0 250 
(P=, 001) 


The data show that approximately one-half of the respondents in 
Hollingshead categories 1 through 6 indicated that they had 9 to 26 hours of 
free time per week in the winter: 47.1% in categories 1 - 4 and 55.7% in 
categories 5 & 6. Nearly one-half of the respondents (49.3%) in category 7 or 
who were not currently working indicated that they had 40 or more hours of free 
time per week. Housewives yielded a relatively flat distribution of responses 
with the largest number indicating that they had 40 hours or more of free time 
per week. 

There was an inverse relationship between income and number of 


reported hours of free time per week: See Table VII - 12. 
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Table VII - 12 


Reported Free Time In Winter By. Income Of Respondent 


Hours Per Week 


















SEnoOurs 9 to 26 HEY, ete) 39) 40 hours Rota: 
or less hours hours or more 
ee he 8 7 
than $2,000.00 4 7.8 4 aS) Mei a ae 26 510) 51 
.00 - 
99 9 Oe 38 “27 14 L557 28 S159 89 
0.00 
99.99 LS iS) Hf DS Bhs) ey, Donte) Lal IO H 66 
00.00 or more Us. 305.0 eo DVO _4 ZO i! DS) 0) 20 
a2 Lae 2 Sols S, 52 REVO) 70 SLC) 226 
(P <,00L) 


The data show that the distribution of responses from those 
respondents who earned $2,000.00 or less per year was steeply skewed to the 
right, with the majority of respondents (51.0%) indicating more than 40 hours 
of free time per week, and a large number (33.3%) indicating 27 to 39 per 
week. Responses from those earning $2,000.00 to $4,999.99 yielded a bi-polar 
distribution with the largest number of respondents indicating either 9 to 26 
Bours (42.7%) or 40 or more hours (31.5%). Data from those individuals 
@arning $5,000.00 to $7,999.99 yielded a near normal distribution with the 
fargest numbers indicating 9 to 26 hours and 26 to 39 hours (37.9% and 25.82 
respectively). Responses from individuals earning $8,000.00 or more yielded 
a relatively flat distribution, with a higher number (30.0%) indicating less 
than 8 cate free time than was evident for any of the other income brackets. 
2. Summer 

The distribution of reported hours per week available for 


isure activities in the summer is given in Table VII - 13. 
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Table VII = 13 


Reported Leisure Time In Summer 





Leisure Time N h 
Less than 8 hours a7 M3 
Sto 26 hours 79 1 
22 to 39 hours Do HS Was 
40 hours or more 84 2130 
No response 147 ClOr) 
TOTAL 400 100.0 


As with the information gained for reported leisure time 
in winter, a substantial proportion of the sample did not respond to the 
question. The distribution of responses obtained closely parallels that 
obtained for winter - respondents were fairly evenly distributed along 
the continuum, with just slightly fewer reporting less than 8 hours per 
week than reporting each amount greater than this. 

The amount of reported free time in summer differed 
significantly (P <.03) among the four communities. The relationship was 
very similar to that obtained for winter: respondents from Bellevue, 
Blairmore - Frank, and I.D. 10, tended to report both 9 to 26 hours and 40 or 
more hours: more frequently than other amounts, and Coleman respondents 
tended to report 27 to 39 hours, or 40 or more hours more frequently than 
lesser amounts. 

There was a highly significant relationship between sex of 
respondent and amount of free time reported for the summer. This is shown 


in Table VII = 14, 
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Table VII - 14 


Reported Free Time In Summer By ipexvOt Respondent 


Hours Per Week 





8 hours Gere 26 24 atO539 40 hours Total 
or less hours hours or more 
nN WZ y ig yn N 2 
2 8.6 53 SOuAL 26 Le. 7 48 34.5 139 
25 2s poeeee | et 
37 614.6 v9 Sad eu2 53 Z0e9 84 SOG e 253 
(PP <", 005) 


The data show that men exhibited a bi-polar distribution 


with most respondents saying that they had either 9 to 26 hours or 40 or 


more hours per week free for leisure activities (38.1% and 34.5% respectively). 


The distribution of responses of the women was different in that increasing 
proportions reported larger amounts of time - that is, just 21.9% said 

they had 8 hours or less, and proportionately more said each amount to a 
high of 31.6% having 40 or more hours. 

The amount of reported free time in summer was significantly 
related to age (P <.001) in almost exactly the same manner as for winter 
(see Table VII - 8). Ethnicity too showed almost exactly the same pattern 
Pesummer as “in winter (P <.'002). ‘(See Table VII — 9). 

There was an inverse relationship between reported free time 
in summer and generation of respondent, similar to that obtained from winter 


data. It was not as strong a relationship as is shown in Table VII - 15. 
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Table VII - 15 


Reported Free Time In Summer By Generation 


8 hours 2ato 726 2) te 39 40 hours Total 
or less hours hours or more 

nN 2 N 2 Abpea’ hop ews 

10 Peay! 14 Aly i 4 18 TEES) a7 46.8 79 
i) 14.7 45 44.1 2h 20.6 2m 20.6 102 
LO 18.2 Eee ome 0 18.2, 9 18 aa m5 
5S) 14.8 76 OLiak 49 200 76 32.2 236 

(P< 201) 


The data show that again the first generation respondents 





were most likely to report 40 hours or more (46.8%), but the distribution 
was not as strongly skewed to the right as for winter. The responses 
of the second generation respondents was skewed to the left, but again 
it was slightly more even than for winter. Third generation respondents 
were almost equally divided between those who reported 26 hours or less 
(49.1%) and those who reported 27 hours or more (50.9%). 

The amount of free time reported for summer did not differ 
Significantly with level of education. There was a significant inverse 
relationship (P <.001) with occupation of respondent; again similar to 
that obtained for winter free time: See Table VII - 11. 

There was a significant inverse relationship again with 


income, as is shown in Table VII - 16. 
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Table VII - 16 


Reported Free Time In Summer By [Income 


Hours Per Week 





8 hours J to 26 Zr to239 40 hours Total 
or less hours hours or more 

N Nene ee Wes N48 

si 9.8 6 WIL ee 16 31.4 24 LG (Po out 
8 9.0 38 42 i AZ 135 31 34.8 89 
13 19 1 at 30.9 19 27.9 15 DIA 68 
Se Cano oote ES ee) we 9,5 ah SOR ZL 
Bu LES pe Fe ones 49 21,4 V7. Beh 6 229 

(P <.001) 


It is evident that respondents who earned less than $2,000.00 
were again most likely to report having 40 hours or more of free time in the 
summer, although they were not so likely as for winter. Respondents who 
earned $5,000.00 to $7,999.99 reported having more free time per week in 
summer than in winter; 22.1% said they had 40 hours or more in summer, and 
27.9% said that they had 27 to 39 hours; whereas for winter, just 16.7% 
said that they had 40 hours or more, and 25.8% said they had 27 to 39 
hours. 

C. Reported By Housewives 

Female respondents were asked the question: ''About how 
Many hours a day are there between the bedtime of children under 12 years 
of age and your bedtime during the school year?" Table VII - 17 gives the 


distribution of responses obtained. 
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Table VIL - 17 


Free Time After Children Are In Bed 


Reported By Housewives 





Hours Number Percent 
4 or more 19 8.6 
S| 35 ee) 
2 or less 45 2050 
No response (no children) 2d, 55.0) 
TOTAL 220 100.0 


It is evident from the data that a majority (55.02) of 
the women in the sample did not have children under the age of 12 years, 
or did not respond to the question. Very few women (8.6%) said that they 
had 4 or more hours free after their children were in bed; 15.9% said that 
they had about three hours and 20.5% said that they had two hours or less. 

The second question that was explicitly for housewives 
was: "Are your children all in school?", and, if the answer was positive: 
"How many hours during the school day are you completely free to do as you. 
like?" Table VII - 18 gives the distribution of the responses obtained 


in this question. 
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Table VII - 18 
Reported Free Time During The Day By 


Housewives With Children In School 





Free Time Number Percent 
10 hours or more 9 4.1 
4 to 9 hours Lf hed 
3 hours 23 1:0) 45 
None AZ Dea 
No response ~- no children, 

children not all at school fie) 12.3 
TOTAL 220 10071 


It is evident that almost three-quarters of the female 
respondents (72.3%) reported that they had no children or that they still 
had children at home during the day. Most of the women for whom the 
question was applicable reported that they had very little free time to 
do exactly as they wanted during the day; 16.0% out of 27.8% said that 


they had three hours or less. 
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SUMMARY 
LEISURE TIME USAGE AND AVAILABILITY 

This chapter has been concerned with the amount of time 
that an individual has at his or her discretion to pursue non-work activities. 
Two different indices of available leisure time were considered: amount of 
leisure time as indicated by time actually spent in leisure activities, and 
the respondent's estimate of the total number of leisure hours per week at 
his disposal. A differentiation was made between summer and winter. 
Available Leisure As Indexed By Time Spent Pursuing Various Leisure Activities 

As pointed out in the chapter, such data are adequate only 
for the purpose of ranking the respondents in terms of the amount of 
discretionary time available to them; they cannot be viewed as valid 
indications of actual amounts of discretionary time available. 

(a) Winter 

The majority of the sample reported spending between 126 
and 275 hours per month in leisure. 

The amount of time spent in leisure activities in winter did 
not differ significantly among the four communities. It did differ between 
the sexes: females spent more time in winter leisure activities than did 
males. 

There was no significant relationship between number of hours 
spent in leisure activities per month in winter and age, generation, marital 
status or ethnicity of respondent. There was, however, a statistically 
significant relationship between occupation and number of hours spent in 

f 
leisure activities in winter; housewives and unemployed persons tended to 
report a greater involvement than did gainfully employed respondents. 

There was no relationship between education or income and 


the number of hours spent in leisure activities in winter. 
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(b) Summer 

In general, the respondents reported a greater amount of 
time devoted to summer leisure activities than to winter activities. 

As was the case for winter, the total amount of time spent 
in leisure activities per month in summer did not differ significantly with 
the area in which the respondent resided. 

As was also the case for winter, females spent more time 
in summer leisure activities than did males. 

Again there was no significant relationship between number 
of hours spent in leisure activities in summer and the age, generation, 
marital status or ethnicity of the respondent. 

The same type of relationship with occupation was found for 
winter as was found for summer. As for winter, there was no relationship 
between education or income and the number of hours spent in leisure 
activities in summer. 

Reported Leisure’ Time: 
(a) “Winter 

The data suggest a relatively even distribution of respondents 
indicating from 9 to over 40 hours of leisure time per week. 

The amount of free time available in winter differed 
significantly among the four communities. In general, the residents of 
Bellevue and I1.D. 10 reported more free time than did residents of the 
other areas. Residents of Blairmore and Frank reported the least amount 
of available free time. 

The amount of free time available in winter was significantly 
related to sex of respondent. The data for the males exhibit a bi-polar 


distribution of responses: most respondents indicated either a medial or 
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large amount of free time. Data for females on the other hand, describe a 
relatively even distribution: approximately the same proportion of females 
indicated a small amount, a medial amount and a large amount of available 
free time. 

The relationship between amount of free time reported in 
winter and age (as indexed by age and generation) was positive. The younger 
respondent (or 2nd or 3rd generation) reported less free time than the older 
respondent (lst generation). 

There was a highly significant relationship between amount 
of reported leisure time in winter and ethnicity. Respondents of British, 
U.S., or White Commonwealth ethnicity reported the most free time; respondents 
of Canadian origin reported the least. 

Two of the three independent variables being used as indices 
of social class were related to reported number of free hours. There was an 
inverse relationship between the occupation or income of the respondent and 
the number of free hours reported. Individuals higher in terms of income or 
the Hollingshead Scale of Social Position reported less free time than those 
in lower categories. Education of the respondent was not significantly 
related to the amount of reported free time in winter. 

(b) Summer 

In terms of the reported number of leisure hours available 
in summer, the distribution of responses closely parallelled that obtained 
for winter - respondents were fairly evenly distributed along the continuum 
from 9 to more than 40 free hours per week. 

The amount of reported free time in summer differed 
significantly among the four communities. Most free time was reported 


by respondents residing in Coleman and Blairmore - Frank area. 
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There was a highly significant relationship between sex of 
respondent and amount of free time reported for the summer. As for winter, 
the data for males exhibit a bi-polar distribution of responses. Most 
males indicated either a medial or large amount of free time. Data for 
females, as was the case for winter, indicate a relatively even distribution. 

Again, the relationship between amount of free time reported 
in winter and age, as indexed by age and generation, was positive. The 
younger respondent (or 2nd or 3rd generation) reported less free time than 
the older respondent (lst generation). 

Ethnicity also showed almost exactly the same pattern in 
summer as in winter. 

The inverse relationship between the occupation or income 
of the respondent and the number of free hours reported was also similar 
to that noted for winter. Again, there was no significant relationship 
between education and reported free time. 

A related additional measure obtained specifically from 
housewives was their estimate of the number of hours free from parental 
obligations in which they could do as they liked. The indices were: 
time available after children are in bed, and if the children were in 
school, the free time available while children were in school. For both 


of these indices, most women reported having 3 hours or less. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
CURRENT .LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

Respondents were shown a list of twenty activities and asked 
to indicate the average number of hours per week that they spent at each. 

The list included a wide range of activities -- from purely spectator acti- 
vities such as going to movies and watching sporting events, to "sociable" 
activities such as visiting and going to a hotel to drink beer, to more 
active pastimes such as performing with a musical group or taking part in 
some sports activity. In addition, subjects were asked what other leisure 
time activities not included in the list they engaged in, and these were 
recorded in space provided in the schedule. From these data, information 
regarding the total number of activities mentioned, and also which specific 
activities the respondents took part in, was obtained. The specific activ- 
ities were classified as ‘most time consuming', ‘least time consuming', or 
of medial time consumption. 

The information presented in this chapter is organized under 
the following headings: Number of Activities, Specific. Activities, Preferred 
Activities, and Patterns of..Leisure. 

A. Total Number of Reported Leisure Time Activities 
The distribution of the number of activities in which respond- 


ents reported participating is found in Table VIII-1l. 
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Table VIII - 1 


Number Of Activities Participated In 


Number of Activities Number of Respondents he 

None i wes) 
t=, 3 20 5.0 
4 — 6 as 24.8 
7-9 146 36.6 
10 - 12 102 250 
13 - 15 21 Spt 
16 - 18 4 iw) 


TOTAL 399 LOU REL 


The distribution of data in Table VIII - 1 conforms to the 
typical bell-shaped curve. The modal number of activities, reported by 
over one-third of the respondents (36.6%), was 7 to 9. Only 7 per cent 
reported 3 activities or fewer, and only 6 per cent reported more than 12 
activities. | 

The number of activities reported by respondents was signifi- 
cantly associated with all of the independent variables, with the exception 
only of community. 

Sex was highly significantly associated with the number of 
activities reported by respondents, such that women mentioned more activities 


than men did. The relevant data are found in Table VIII-2. 
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table VIII --2 


Relationship of Sex to Number of Activities 


Number of Activities 








Sex 0 - 6 7-9 10 - 18 Total 
N & N io navdl & 
Male GJ, me Uhehace69%ith 38.0 1p 44 24.4 180 
Female 59) weebnotes77 35.0. 84 38.2 220 
TOTAL Wiel Pekin. Ab 6igS@Gsientl28 32.0 400 
(P <,001) 


A larger percentage of women than of men (38.2% vs. 24.4%) reported 
having from 10 to 18 activities, and a lower percentage (26.9% vs. 37.2% named 
from 0 to 6 activities. 

There was a highly significant inverse relationship between age of 


respondent and number of activities: See Table VIII - 3. 


Table VIII - 3 


Number of Activities by Age of Respondent 


Number of Activities 








Age 0 - 6 7-9 10 - 18 Total 
N fae 2 N & 
Under 36 9 9.2 40 40.8 49 50.0 98 
36 - 55 40 22 eee Cee (ano 35.6 180 
Over 55 75 Sac peeling eee me! 11.0 118 
TOTAL 124 31.4 146 36.9 126 31.8 396 


(P 65001) 
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The data show that younger respondents tended to list more 
activities than did older respondents: among those under 36 years of age, 
590% named 10 to 18 activities while among those from 36 to DD, Just: 30.0% 
did so, and only 11.0% of the oldest group named this many. About two-thirds 
of the latter group, as compared with only 10 per cent of the youngest group, 
named no more than 6 activities, 

Marital status was significantly associated with number of 
activities (P<.001). A larger percentage of married respondents named 10 - 18 
activities (37.1% or 116) than did divorced, separated, or single respondents 
(17.9% or 7) or widowed respondents (10.6% or 5); Conversely, 61.7% (29) of 
of the widowed respondents reported 0 - 6 activities, whereas among the divorced, 
separated or single respondents, just 35.9% (14) reported this few, and among 
the married respondents just 26.2% (82) did so. 

There was a highly significant relationship between ethnicity of 
respondent and number of activities engaged in (P<.001). Canadian born respond- 
ents showed the highest percentage of those who reported engaging in more than 
6 activities (78.8% or 205). Other Europeans had the second highest percentage 
reporting over 6 activities (54.5% or 24), and less than half of the respondents 
born in the British Isles, the White Commonwealth or the United States (47.5% or 
19) named more than 6 activities. Among respondents born in Slavic countries, 
45.5% (25) reported more than 6 activities. 

There was a highly significant relationship between generation 
of respondent and number of .leisure activities (P<.001). 

Over half (50.4% or 66) of first generation Canadians engaged in 
6 or fewer activities; 25.4% (44) of second generation; 10.0% (5) of third gen- 


eration; and 29.6% (8) of fourth or more generation Canadians said the same. 
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Proportions of each generation who said they engaged in 10 or more activities 
were 23.7% (31) of first generation; 32.4% (56) of second; 58.0% (29) of third: 
and 14.8% (4) of fourth or more generation Canadians. 

There was a direct relationship between education of respondent 


and the number of activities reported as is shown in Table VIII - 4. 


Table VIII - 4 


Number of Activities by Education of Respondent 


Number of Activities 








0 - 6 7-9 10 - 18 Total 
N & N & N & 

- 6 years 47 61.8 15 he 14 18.4 76 

- 9 years 46 Bll 9003 42.6 39 26.4 148 

- 11 years 20 20.4 40 40.8 38 38.8 98 
years or more ia 14.7 ra 365.0 37 49.3 pd ee 
TOTAL 124 Sloe las 36.5 128 32.2 397 

(P <,001) 


Nearly half (49.3%) of the respondents with 12 or more years of 
education said they participated in 10 - 18 activities, whereas only 18.42 of 
those with less than 7 years named that many. 

Occupation was significantly related to number of leisure 
activities (P <.001). Unemployed, retired, and non-working respondents had by 
far the highest percentage of any group naming fewer than 7 activities - 61.3% (46). 
Of the housewives, 23.4% (43) engaged in 6 or fewer activities, of Hollingshead 
1 - 4 respondents, 23.8% (10) engaged in ae fewer; and 27.3% (27) of the 
Hollingshead 5 - 7 respondents said the same. Respondents whose occupations fell 
into the categories of Hollingshead 1 - 4 indicated the largest proportion (42.9% 


or 18) of those who engaged in 10 or more activities. Proportions of the other 
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occupational categories who reported engaging in 10 or more activities were 
22-34 (25) of Hollingsheadlais Let GIS SAV C76 Sof housewives, and 12.0% (9) of 
the unemployed or retired, 

Income of respondent was also significantly correlated with 
number of activities engaged in (P<.001). Of respondents earning less than 
$2,000.00,. 59.1%".(52) said they engaged in 6 or fewer activities; 26.7% (36) 
of those earning between.$2,000.00 and $4,999.99; 11.8% (12) of those earning 
between $5,000.00 and $7,999.99; and 18.2% (6) of those earning $8,000.00 or 
more said they engaged in 6 or fewer activities, The proportions of respond- 
ents who said they were engaged in 10 or more activities increased as income 
increased, from 13.6% (12) for those earning under:.$2;000.00,.to 31.1%) (42) 
for those earning between.$2,000.00 and $4,999.99; to 45.1% (46) who earned 


79,000.00:toe! $7,999.99: to.57.6%. (19) who: earned over 8,000.00. 
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SUMMARY 
NUMBER..OF. ACTIVITIES 
Section A 

In this section information has been presented on the number of 
leisure activities in which respondents engaged. 

The number of leisure activities engaged in was normally distri- 
buted across the Crowsnest population, The largest proportions of respondents 
were in the middle categories, while the remaining proportions became progres- 
sively smaller as the extreme categories were approached. 

The number of activities reported by respondents was significantly 
related to all of the independent variables, except community. The following 
relationships were found between the index of number of activities and the signi- 
ficant variables. 

For the variable of sex, women mentioned more activities than men. 
An inverse relationship was found between age and number of activities, i. e. 
younger respondents tended to list more activities than older respondents. For 
marital status, married respondents named more leisure activities than non-married 
respondents. For acnaveriny Canadian born respondents reported the largest number 
of activities, while respondents born in the British Isles, White Commonwealth, or 
the United States named the smallest number. A curvilinear relationship was found 
between generation and number of activities. The first generation respondents re- 
ported the smallest number of activities, while the third generation reported the 
largest, and the fourth or more generation reported a lower number than the third. 

There was a direct relationship between education and number of acti- 
vities.. The most highly educated respondents reported the most activities, while 
the least educated reported the fewest. Occupation was significantly related to 


number of activities. Housewives reported more activities than all ranks of occu- 
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pation with the exception of higher occupations (Hollingshead 1 - 4). 
Aside from this variation, occupation was directly related to number of 
activities. The respondents in the highest occupations reported the most 
activities, while those in the lowest occupations and non-working categories 
reported the fewest leisure activities. Income was directly related to 
number of activities. Those respondents with the lowest income reported 
the smallest number of activities, while those with the highest incomes 
reported the most. 
B. Specific Activities 

The information gained through asking the respondents to 
indicate how much time they spent, on the average, at specified activities, 
was coded according to whether an activity was among the three activities 
which consumed the largest part of the respondent's leisure time, the three 
activities which consumed the smallest part of his leisure Lime «orvit the 
respondent named more than six activities, those activities not included 
in either the most or the least categories were classified as PiuLigne sa 
medial amount of leisure time. The distinction was made between summer and 
winter leisure. We shall first present information on winter activities 


and then on summer activities. 
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1. Winter Activities 
Table VIII - 5 


Specific Activities As Most, Medial or Least 


Time Consuming in the Winter 
Time Consumption 


Activities Most_ Medial Least Total 
Ng N 4% N 4 N y, 

Watching Television NES 69,8 40 10:0 Spey, 2 Yra) 355 683.8 
Reading L615, 40,3" /8 1955 PAS) URES) oLo 7955 
Puttering Around House LOS mo Oconee aL 1. 0 Fon nhe eo 21351 Bas 
Visiting ; Gyre 16,00) 6060 16.5 e.lA7) 3648 278 9a 
Sewing or Carpentry Dae Sle. 437 LOLS 84° 21.0 178 44.5 
Driving to a City or Town ey) Ses 9 43" 12.0 64 16.0 149 a ESS 
Hobbies 25 Geo es) cane SU tao 72 18.0 
Music 24 Gomer ie coy pes | 96 24.0 
Pleasure Drives 23 Shh USA tsk ye) Viele. 96 24.0 
Playing Cards 15 BPA oe LO Fle Ber 2U 127 oi Wags 
Drinking Beer ie 3.0 24° 6.0) e274 18.5 110 Bieo 
Sports 8 Ze) 20) Fe) 80 20.0 116 29.0 


The data in table VIII - 5 show that watching television was mentioned 
as a leisure activity by 88.8% of the 400 Crowsnest respondents. Well over two-thirds 
(69.8%) of the respondents said television was a most time consuming activity. The 
second most popular activity, named by 79.5% of the respondents, was reading, and 40.3 
said it was a most time consuming activity. Puttering around the house was mentioned 
by 68.3% of the total sample, and 38.8% said it was a most time consuming activity. 
Visiting was also mentioned by more than two-thirds of the sample (69.5%) as a time 


consuming activity, but only 16.3% said it was a most time consuming activity. All 
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other activities listed were mentioned as time consuming by less than half of 
the Crowsnest respondents. 

The percentages used in the discussion of cross-tabulations of 
specific activities with the independent variables are relative to the number 
of respondents mentioning the activity rather than to the total number of 
respondents. 

Of the respondents who watched television, 78.6% (279) said it 
was one of their 3 most. time consuming activities, and 10.1% (36) said it was 
least time consuming. Watching television as a leisure activity was signifi- 
cantly correlated with only education of respondent, and not with any other 
variables, 

There was an inverse relationship between education of respon- 
dent and the proportions who.listed T. V. as a most time consuming activity in 
the winter (P<.10). Of respondents with less than 7 years of education, 81.2% 
(56) said it was a most time consuming activity; with 7 - 9 years, 80.6% (108) 
said it was; with 10 - ll years, 78.7% (70) said it was; and with 12 or more 
years, 71.4% (45) said T. V. was a most time consuming .activity. The propor- 
tions mentioning T. V. as.a.least time consuming activity varied slightly from 
the inverse relationship. .Thirteen percent (9) of the respondents with less than 
7 years of education said T. V. was a least time consuming activity; 6.0% (8) with 
7 - 9 years; 7.9% (7) with 10 -.11 years said it was; and 19.0% (12) of those with 
12 or more years mentioned T. V. as a least time consuming activity. 

Reading as a leisure activity was mentioned by. 79.5% (318) of the 
400 Crowsnest respondents. ..Of those who mentioned reading, 50.6% (161) said it 
was a most time consuming activity, and 24.8% (79) said it was a least time 
consuming activity. This was significantly associated with education and occu- 


pation of respondent and no other variables. The relationship with education is 
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SuLclined in. fable VITI — 6. 


Table! VIII - 6 


Reading as a Time Consuming Activity by 


Education of Respondent 


Time Consumption 


Education Most Medial Least Total 
N amet % oN % 

0 - 6 years 20 46.5 4 S| 19 44.2 43 

7.- 9 years 61 50.0 oak Zen 34 2129 122 

10 - 11 years a7 44.0 26 31.0 24 25-0) 84 

12 or more years 43 O29 vik 30.4 b) Vee 69 
TOTAL 161 50.6 78 24.9 79 24.8 318 

(Pe = 30015 


The data show an inverse relationship between education and 
proportions naming reading as a least time consuming activity. The proportions 
mentioning reading as a least time consuming activity decreased from 44.2% for 
respondents with less than 7 years education to 7.2% for those with 12 or more 
years. There was a larger proportion of respondents with 12 years or more of 
education who said reading was a most time consuming activity (62.3%) as compared 
to 50.0% of those with 7 - 9 years; 46.5% of those with 6 or fewer years: and 
44.5% of those with 10 or 11 years. 

There was a direct relationship between occupational status 
according to the Hollingshead scale and the proportion of respondents reporting 


reading to be a most time consuming activity. This is shown in Table VIII - 7. 
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Table.VIII - 7 


Reading as a Time Consuming Activity 


by Occupation 





Occupation Most Time Medial Time Least Time 
__Consuming Consuming Consuming Total 
ee N.. % Nf 








Hollingshead 1 & 2 
and Hollingshead 





3&6 4 24 ie 7 NRE) IY AE care 33 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 27 54,0 12a) 24.0 vee aU 50 
Hollingshead 7 Do ee L RE ae) ey Va 27 
Housewives 6o-— 4256 42 2) ak Gtae SU io 155 
Retired or 

Unemployed DL ee Tan an las) Leeds 54 
TOTAL LOL—-p0—D 1 Gm dbo BOL S25 aL 319 

PsailS 


The data show that retired and unemployed respondents had the second 
highest proportion of any group who said that reading was a most time consuming act- 
ivity (57.4%), and housewives reported the smallest proportion (42.6%). 

"Puttering. Around the House" was Wes en as a leisure activity by 
68.3% (273) of the 400 Crowsnest respondents, and of those Zia, 00.0% (155) 681d 
it was a most time consuming activity, and 27.1% (74) said it was a least. This was 
significantly correlated with community of residence, sex, and occupation of res- 
pondent. The level of significance for the relationship of community with "puttering' 
was P<,06. Of respondents from Coleman, 68.4% (65) said it was a most time-consuming 
activity, and 16.8% (16) said it was a "least". Only 44.8% (39) of the Blairmore 
respondents said puttering around the house was a most time consuming activity, and 
37.9% (33) from Blairmore said it was a "least". Of .the respondents from Bellevue, 


58.7% (27) said puttering was a most time consuming activity, and 26.1% (12) said it 
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it was a."least". Twenty four -(53:3%).-of. the respondents from I. D. 10 mentioned 
puttering as a most time consuming activity and 28.9% (13) mentioned it as a least 
time consuming activity. 

Women had a higher proportion than men naming puttering as a most 
time consuming activity (60.1%) or 92 for females as compared to 52.5% or 63 for 
males). Conversely, the proportion of men was greater than that of women mention- 
ing puttering as a least time consuming activity (35.0% or 42 for males as compared 
€e20.97. or..32 for females), 

The relationship of occupation to puttering around the house is out- 
lined in Table VIII - 8. 

fable Vill = 8 


Puttering Around the House as a Time 


Consuming Activity by Occupation 
Time Consumption _ 











Occupation Most Medial Least : Tomas 
N he N27 N % 

Hollingshead 

1-4 9 36.0 8 3220 Se eu 2 
Hollingshead 

Sra 35 52 2 8 Lies 24 350 67 
Housewives 84 Gag 1. oe. 16.8 25 Loa Ll 
Retired or 
Unemployed Zi 54.0 6 1220 Tf; 96.0 50 
TOTAL’ LoS J05c 44 Loe 74 20 sk 213 

P<.05 


The data show that a significantly higher proportion of housewives 
(64.1%) mentioned puttering around the house as a most time consuming activity 


than did any other occupational group. Respondents whose occupations were class- 
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ified as Hollingshead 1-4 (i.e. higher executives, business managers, 
personnel administrators, and sales and clerical workers) reported the 
lowest percentage (36.0%) mentioning puttering as a most time consuming 
Sccivity. 

Visiting as a leisure activity was mentioned by 69.5% (278) 
of the 400 respondents and by 23.4% (65) of those as a most time con- 
suming activity. This was significantly associated with sex, age, 
marital status, and occupation of respondent, and not with community, 
ethnicity, generation, education, and income. 

Males reported a higher percentage than females who mentioned 
visiting as a most time consuming activity (33.9% or 41 as compared to 
15.3% or 24 respectively), Conversely, females mentioned visiting more 
frequently than did males as a least time consuming activity (595.22 
or 93 of the females as compared to 44.6% or 54 of the males) (P <.001) 

Age was inversely related to visiting as a most time 
consuming activity, as illustrated by Table VIII - 9. 

Table VIII - 9 
Time Spent in Visiting 
By Age of Respondent 


Degree of Time Consumption 


Age Most Medial Least Total 
N 4 aT ates 

under 36 2h. (3452 20 hee: o2 4055 19 

36-55 27 eo ok PP pe is DY 127 

over 55 ue Sees 22 50.2 7 

Total GJ Zon. eee Fea: 147. 53,1 277 
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The data show that of the younger respondents a higher 
proportion said visiting was a most time consuming activity than of 
respondents over 36; 34.2% of those under 36 years of age said it was a 
most time consuming activity, while just 21.3% of those from 36 to DOs 
and 15.5% of those over 55 said the same. 

Marital status has been divided into married and non- 
married, the latter including widowed, divorced, separated, and single, 
and a significant relationship with visiting as a most time consuming 
activity was found (P <.01). Non-married respondents reported larger 
proportions in both the 'most' and ‘least’ time consuming categories 
(27.6% or 16 and 62.1% or 36 respectively than did married respondents 
(2.34 or 49 and 50.52%o0r llirespectively). 

Occupation of respondent was inversely related to visiting 
as a most time consuming activity (P <.02). Of respondents whose 
occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1-4, 19.2% (5) mentioned 
visiting as a most time consuming activity, and 53.8% (14) said it was 
a 'least’. Of the skilled workers and machine operators, 40.52 (17) 
mentioned visiting as a most time consuming activity, and 38.1% (16) 
said it was a 'least’. Unskilled workers reported the largest proportion 
(41.7% or 10) who mentioned visiting as a most time consuming activity, 
and 50.0% (12) who said it was a ‘least'. Housewives were least likely 
to say that visiting was a most time consuming activity (14.6% or 20), 
and most likely to say it was.a 'least' (59.1% or 81). . Of the retired 
or unemployed respondents, 26.5% (13) mentioned visiting as a most time 
consuming activity, and 49.0% (24) said it was a least time consuming 
activity. 


Driving to a city or a town was mentioned as a leisure 
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activity by 3/.3% (149) of the 400 Crowsnest respondents. Of these, 
24.8% (37) said it was a most time consuming activity, and 43.0% (64) said 
it was a least time consuming activity. There was a significant curvilinear 
relationship with age (P <.01), a direct relationship with occupation 
(P <~.05) of respondent and no significant relationships with community, 
sex, age, marital status, generation, ethnicity, education or income 
of respondent. 

Table VIII - 10 illustrates the relationship with age. 

Table VIII - 10 
Driving To A City Or Town By Age 
Time Consumption 


Ng N %Z oN % 
under 36 years 12 Za e5 16 31.4 23 AL ol 
36 - 55 years 24 oa NTS 28 36.8 24 31.6 76 
over 55 years mel _4.5 _4 dhe eae IgGs) 22 
TOTAL oy 24.8 48 3202 64 43.0 149 
cp ™, 02) 


Of respondents under 36 years of age, 23.5% mentioned 
driving to a city or town as a most time consuming activity, and 4.5% 
of those over 55 said the same. A larger proportion of respondents who 
were 36 to 55 years of age (31.6%) named it as a most time consuming 
activity. Driving to a city or a town was mentioned as a least time 
consuming activity by //.3% of the respondents ower 55. 

There was a direct relationship between occupation and 
driving to a city or town as a time consuming activity. Of respondents 
whose occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1 - 4, 52.2% (12) 
mentioned driving to a city or town as a most time consuming activity, 
and 26.1% (6) said it was a 'least'. Of the skilled workers and machine 
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43.3% (13) said it was a 'least'. Housewives reported 17.1% (12) 
who said driving was a most time consuming activity, and 42.9% (30) 
who said it was a 'least'. Of the unskilled, unemployed, and retired 
respondents, 23.1% (6) said driving to a city or town was a most time 
consuming activity, and 57.7% (15) said it was a least time consuming 
activity. 

Hobbies were mentioned by 18.0% (72) of the total Crowsnest 
sample as a leisure activity, and by 35.2% (25) of those as a most time 
consuming activity and by 40.8% (29) of them as a 'least'. This was 
significantly correlated with sex, age, ethnicity, and generation of 
respondent, and not significantly related to community, marital status, 
occupation, education, or income of respondent. Significantly more 
females than males (37.7% or 23 vs. 18.2% or 2) said hobbies were a 
most time consuming activity (P <.10). Conversely, 72.7% (8) of the 
males and only 36.1% (22) of the females said hobbies were a least time 
consuming activity. 

There was a direct relationship between age of respondent 
and the percentage listing hobbies as a most time consuming activity: see 
Table VIII - II. 

Table VIII - II 


Hobbies As A Time Consuming 


Activity By Age Of Respondent 
Time Consumption 


Age Most Medial Least Total 
Nyt com N x N 2 
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From Table VIII - II, it is evident that as age increased, 


there was a tendency for respondents to report that they spent a great 
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deal of time, or very little time in hobbies: only 5.3% of the respondents 
over 55 said hobbies were of medial time consumption. 

Ethnicity was significantly correlated with hobbies as 
a most time consuming activity (P <.02), but because of the small numbers 
of respondents from European. (7), Slavic (4), and Oriental (1) ethnic 
groups, it is difficult to make meaningful statements concerning them. 
Between the categories "Canadian", and "British or American", a notice- 
able difference appears. Only 22.9% (11) of the Canadian-born respondents 
said hobbies were a most time consuming activity, while 66.7% (8) of 
the British and American born. respondents said the same. Conversely, 
Canadian-born respondents mentioning hobbies as a least time. consuming 
activity were 52.1% (25), and British or American born were only 25.0% (3). 

There was an inverse relationship between generation of 
respondent and hobbies as. a most time consuming activity (P <.01). Of 
the first generation Canadians ,56.5% (13) said hobbies were a most time 
consuming activity, 32.3% (10) of second generation, and 12.5% (2) of 
third or more generation said the same. 

Music was mentioned by 24.0% (96) of the total sample as a 
leisure activity. Of those, 25.0% (24) said musi was.a most time con- 
suming activity, and 53.1% (51) said it was a ‘least’. 

Sex and education of respondent were both significantly 
correlated with music as a time consuming activity (P <.02 and P <.0l 
respectively), but community, age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, 
occupation, and income were not significantly related. 

Of the females, 29.3% (22) said music was a most time con- 
suming activity and 45.3% (34) said it was a least. Of the males, only 


9.5% (2) said music was a most time consuming activity, and 81.0% (17) 
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There was a curvilinear relationship between education of 
respondent and music as a time consuming activity. Of respondents 
with less than 10 years of school, 13.9% (5) said music was a most time 
consuming activity; of those with 10 - 11 years, 37.5% (12) said it was 
a ‘most’; and of those with..12 or more years, 25.0% (7/7) said it was a 
most time consuming activity. Proportions mentioning music as a least 
time consuming activity were 72.2% (26) for 0 - 9 years, 25.0% (8) 
for 10 - 11 years; and 60.72% (17) for 12 or more years. 

Going for pleasure drives was mentioned by 24.0% (96) of 
the 400 respondents. Going. for pleasure drives was statistically 
significantly related to marital status (P <.01) but because of the small 
numbers of respondents in the non-married categories, it is impossible 
to draw any meaningful conclusions. The same situation occurs with the 
cross-tabulation with occupation. A significant relationship was found 
(P <.06), but no meaningful information can be obtained due to the small 
number of respondents in some categories. 


Playing cards.was mentioned by 31.8% (127). of the total 
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sample, with 12.4% (15) of.those naming it as a most time consuming, and 
bjeuzmOn) saving Lt wag tau least! . 

There was a direct relationship between age of respondent 
and the proportion mentioning. cards as a most time consuming activity, 


as ‘illustrated by Table VIII.= 12, 
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Table Viti - 2 


Time Spent Card Playing, by Age 


Time..Consuming Activity 


Age Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming Consuming Consuming 
N 2 Nes N  & 
under 36 0 030 2 Pa ara Zo fille’) a2 
36 = 55 6 Loy y 14 Zo00 36 64.3 56 
over 55 SCONES TE Sasa 23. 50.0 39 
Total i> de 30 2300 82 64.6 ee 
(P<),05) 


It is evident that none of the respondents under 36 
said that playing cards was a most time consuming activity, while 23.1% 
of those over 55 said it was. 
Non-married respondents had a higher proportion than married 
respondents (25.0% as compared to 8.7%) who said playing cards was a 
most time consuming activity, but the married respondents reported 28.8% 
in the medial group while non-married had only 4.2% (P.<.02). 
A significant relationship was found with occupation 
as well (P <.10) but the number of respondents in each category was too 


small to draw meaningful conclusions. 
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-SUMMARY 
SPECIFIC WINTER ACTIVITIES 
Section B 

In this. section information has been presented on the 
specific leisure activities engaged in by Crowsnest residents during the 
winter, 

The index used to determine the nature of. the specific 
activities was the amount of time a respondent spent on each of 
twenty activities; amount of time was coded into the three categories 
of.'mest", "medfal", “and "least". 

Responses to.the index indicate that the most common 
leisure activities engaged in by the respondents were: watching 
television, reading, puttering around the house, visiting, sewing 
or carpentry, driving to a city or town, hobbies, music, pleasure 
drives, playing cards, drinking beer, and sports. 

Cross-tabulations were based only on respondents who 
actually engaged in each activity, and not the total sample of 400. 

The following relationships were found between the amount of time spent 
on the above activities and the independent variable of sex, age, 
community, ethnicity, generation, education, occupation, and income. 

There was an inverse relationship between education and 
the amount of time spent watching T.V. The most highly educated 
respondents spent the least time watching T.V. while the poorly educated 
respondents spent the most time watching T.V. There were no significant 
relationships between any of the other variables and the amount of time 


Spent watching T.V. 
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The time respondents spent reading was significantly 
related to education and occupation. The most highly educated respondents 
Spent the most time reading while the poorly educated respondents spent 
the least time reading. The respondents in the higher.occupations spent 
more time reading than the respondents who were in the lower occupations. 
However, a variation in this relationship was found for the unemployed 
and retired. These respondents spent approximately the same amount of 
time reading as the respondents in the medial occupations (Hollingshead 
S8arid-6).. 

The time respondents spent on the activity of puttering 
around the house was significantly related to community, sex, and 
occupation. The majority of respondents in the communities of Coleman, 
Bellevue, and I.D. 10 spent more time on puttering around the house 
than the respondents in Blairmore. 

Women were found to spend more time on the activity of 
"puttering'" than men. The latter relationship is substantiated by that 
found between occupation and time spent "puttering"’. Respondents in 
the higher occupations reported less amount of time spent "puttering" 
than those in the lower occupation group. 

The leisure activity of visiting was found to be signifi- 
cantly associated with sex, age, marital status, and occupation, but not 
with community, ethnicity, generation, education, and income. Males 
reported more time spent visiting than did females. This relationship 
was substantiated by that found between occupation and visiting. House- 
wives were found to report less time spent visiting than any of the other 
occupational groups. Aside from this variation, there was an inverse 
relationship between occupation and the leisure activity of visiting. 


Respondents in the higher occupations reported the least time spent 
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visiting while those in the lower occupations reported the most time. 

Age was found to be inversely related to visiting as a 
most time consuming activity. Younger respondents reported the most 
time spent visiting while older respondents reported the least. 

Marital status was found significantly related to visiting 
time. The pattern of the relationships between married and non-married 
respondents suggests non-marrieds spent less time visiting than marrieds. 

The leisure activity of driving to a city or town was found 
to have a curvilinear relationship with age and a direct relationship with 
occupation, but no significant relationships with community, sex, marital 
status, generation, ethnicity, education or income. Middle-aged respondents 
(36 - 55 years) reported the most time spent driving to a city or a town 
while young respondents (under 36) reported more time than older respondents. 
For occupation, the respondents in the higher occupations reported the most 
time driving to a city or town while those in the lower occupations reported 
the least amount of time. 

The leisure activity of hobbies was significantly cor- 
related with sex, age, ethnicity, and generation, but not with community, 
marital status, occupation, education, or income. Females reported more 
time spent on hobbies than males. Age was found to be directly related to 
the amount of time spent on hobbies. The younger respondents reported 
the least amount of time spent on hobbies while the older respondents 
reported the most. For ethnicity, the small number of respondents for this 
activity in some of the ethnic groups highlights the difference between 
the Canadian and British or American groups. The respondents of British 
and American origin reported more time spent on hobbies than did the 
respondents of Canadian origin. An inverse relationship was found between 
generation and time spent on hobbies. The first generation respondents 
reported the most time spent on hobbies while the third or more reported 


the least. 
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The leisure activity of music was found significantly 
correlated with sex and education, but not with community, age, marital 
status, ethnicity, generation, occupation, and income. For the 
variable of sex, females reported the most time spent on music while 
males reported the least. The relationship between music time and 
education was found to be curvilinear. Respondents with the smallest 
number of years of education reported the least amount of time spent 
on music while those with a medial number of years (10 - 11) reported 
the most time and those with the largest number of years reported less 
time than the respondents with a medial number of years of education. 

The activity of driving for pleasure was not meaningfully 
related to any independent variable. Although statistically significant 
relationships were found between time spent driving for pleasure and 
marital status and occupation, the small number of respondents did 
not allow any meaningful conclusions about the data. 

The leisure activity of card playing was found signifi- 
cantly correlated with age, marital status, and occupation. There was 
a direct relationship between age and time spent playing cards. The 
younger respondents spent the least time playing cards while the older 
respondents reported spending the most time. The distribution of pro- 
portions for the non-married and married respondents was such that a 
conclusion could not be justified. Also the relationship between occupa- 
tion and card playing was not found meaningful because of the small 
number of respondents. 

There was an insufficient number of respondents for both 
beer drinking and sports as leisure activities to make any statistical 


inferences. 
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2. Summer Activities 
Table VIII - 13 
Specific Activities As Most, Medial, Or Least 
Time Consuming In The Summer 


Time .Consumption 


Activities Most Medial Least Total 
NERVE Ge WIN ths indeNendake wor ihb Lug 


Watching Television 257 G&I350739 Bend .30i 031 the e8-G 10327, BLES 
Reading 160 Cae Omen LoS Oey 90 mee OVO) 5.300. 70.0 


Puttering Around House 155 38.8 49 L263 Cals 16..6202798 06958 


Gardening MSGI SOMO 2 TTI es ieo3 waeslOsS m4) «6073 
Visiting Gene, 16.0n. 660 obho.5el47ed 3628p027 40,6903 
Sewing - Carpentry 49 Pega. 10.0 Sl -2055%.2/0. 42,5 


Drive: to City ontlowstiv+3 o£. 71028035 bo. Gin15 13.286 -L23:9043 53 


Pleasure Drives A leet e103 1963 B58 1094 23<5) V19E -49455 
Music eo Ole 5. eno geo. 1048 2375 
Hobbies 2eeneeoNet? 2416 3.5- "27 6.8 64 16.0 
Playing Cards VOSGRe aS Peet 650 By S6euelLb.on-104. 26.0 
Drinking Beer 1Sme-Sedeuess ie .8- 72 .18:05.108. 27.0 


The data in Table VIII - 13 show that watching television 
was mentioned as a leisure activity by 81.8% of the 400 Crowsnest respon- 
dents. Nearly two-thirds (64.3%) of the respondents said television was 
a most time consuming activity. Reading as a leisure activity was men- 
tioned by 78.8% of the respondents, and as a most time.consuming activity 
by 40.0%. Puttering around.the house was mentioned by 69.8% of the 
sample as being time consuming, .and by 38.8% as being a most time consum- 


ing activity. Gardening was .a time consuming activity for 60.3% of the 
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sample, and for more than half of those (34.0%) it was a most time 
consuming activity. Visiting was also mentioned by a large proportion 
of the sample (69.3%) as being time consuming, but only 16.0% said it 
was a most time consuming activity. The other activities listed were 
mentioned by less than half of the sample as being time consuming. 

Again the percentages used in the discussions of cross- 
tabulation of specific activities with the independent variables are 
relative to the number of respondents mentioning the activity, rather 
than to the total sample. 

When marital status was cross-tabulated with watching T.V. 
as a leisure activity, a significant correlation was found. (P <.10), but 
because of the small frequencies in the non-married categories, no 
meaningful information can be obtained. 

Occupation of respondent was significantly correlated with 
television as a time consuming activity (P <.10). Table VIII - 14 
outlines this relationship. 


bableavVili oo. 14 


Time Spent In Watching Television By Occupation 
‘Time..Consumption 


Occupations Most Medial Least -Total 
Hye gS py gh Z 

Hollingshead 1-4 pak Gi 1 5 LO. Les LG al. Si: 
Hollingshead 5-7 Doe $O43" 09 LF jy ke 6.6 76 
Housewives 130 Sey CO) bo 8.3 14 8.9 oe 
Retired, Unem- BHO nseeiGgc amon 1257 fe) lsd _63 
ployed 

Total Ne | 7356.39 we ea i Ne A 


(P <.10) 
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The data show that housewives were the highest proportion 
who mentioned television as a most time consuming activity (82.8%), and 
Hollingshead 1-4 categories showed the smallest proportion claiming 
T.V. to be most time consuming (67.7%). Hollingshead 5 - 7, and unem- 
ployed or retired respondents had nearly even proportions who said T.V. 
was a most time consuming activity (76.3% and 76.2% respectively). 

Reading was mentioned by 78.8% (315) of the total Crowsnest 
sample as a leisure activity, and of those, 50.8% (160) said.it was a 
most time consuming activity and 25.1% (79) said it -was.a..'least'. Read- 
ing was significantly correlated with education and.occupation .of .respon- 
dent, but not with community, sex, age, marital status, generation, 
ethnicity, or income of respondent. 

The relationship of reading to education is illustrated by 
fable Voll = 15. 


Laple.ViLE = 15 


Time Spent in Reading by Education of Respondent 


Education Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming... Consuming Consuming 
iS meses nN 2 nie eae’ 
0 - 6 years 20 46.5 4 O53 19 44.2 43 
(I=AUAVeats 62 oie 22 Ze 34 26 51 Led 
10 - 11 years 36 43.4 26 Slee Pik L203 83 
12 or more 42 61,6 2d 30.9 od: 7.4 68 
years 
Total 160 30,6 76 24,1 19 23 51 CB he) 
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Those respondents with less than 7 years of education were 
less likely (46.5%) than those with 12 or more years (61.8%), but more 
likely than those with 10 or ll years (43.4%) to mention reading as a 
most time consuming activity. As education level increased, the propor- 
tions mentioning reading as.a least time consuming activity decreased. 

There was a highly significant relationship between occupa- 
tion of respondent and reading as a time consuming activity, as shown by 
Table VIID:=— 16, 


Table VIII — 16 


Time Spent iba) Reading by Occupation of Respondent 


. Occupation Most Time Medial Time Least Time. Total 
-Consuming.. Consuming Consuming 
N % ON % ON % 
Hollingshead 1- 4 24 eee | a ate 2 Gnd. a2 
Hollingshead 5 - 6 Za 54.0 ihe 24.0 Tie 2250 50 
Hollingshead 7 (Btr ee aOR mi 20.0 ») 2050) ae) 
‘Housewives 66 42.6 42 Dik 47 JUS 155 
Retired, PHS SS eres re 54 
Unemployed 
‘Total 16Q.e-amidaGer oi6 Di U96 680 oe, F558 316 
a Poeeea0 5) 


The data show that housewives were less likely than other 
respondents to name reading as a most time consuming activity, and more 
likely to name it as a least time consuming activity. Unemployed and 
retired respondents had the second highest percentage (56.6%) who said 
reading was a most time consuming activity. 

Puttering around the house was mentioned as a leisure 
activity by 69.8% (279) of the 400 Crowsnest respondents. Of these 


respondents, 55.6% (155) said it was a most time consuming activity, and 
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26.9% (75) said it was a least time consuming activity. This was signifi- 
cantly correlated with sex, and occupation of respondent, but not with 
community, age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, education, or 
income of respondent. There was a slight difference (P <.04) for male 

and female respondents, in that 50.8% (62) of the males mentioned putter- 
ing as a most time consuming activity, and 59.2% (93) of the females did 
so. Also, a higher proportion of males (34.4% or 42) said puttering 
around the house was a least time consuming activity, and 21.0% (75) 

of the females said it was a least time consuming activity. 

The relationship between occupation and puttering around 
the house was also significant..(P <.04), Housewives had the highest 
percentage who mentioned puttering around the house as a most time consum- 
ing activity (62.7% or 84), and the smallest percentage mentioning it 
as a least time consuming activity (19.4% or 26). Over half of both the 
Hollingshead 5 - 7 group (Skilled Manual, Machine Operators, and Unskilled) 
and the unemployed or retired group mentioned puttering as a most time 
consuming activity (50.8% or 34.and 53.9% or 28 respectively). Holling- 
shead 1-4 (higher executives, business managers, personnel administrators 
and clerical staff) had the smallest proportion (34.6% or 9) who said 
puttering around the house was a most time consuming activity, and 30.8% 
(8) of them said it was a least time consuming activity. 

Gardening was mentioned as a leisure activity by 60.32 
(241) of the total Crowsnest sample; of those respondents, 56.4% (136) 
said it was.a most time consuming activity and 17.8% (43) said it was a 
"least', This was significantly correlated with sex, age, ethnicity, 
and occupation of respondent, but not with community, marital status, 


generation, education, or income of respondent. 
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Table VIII -.17 outlines the association of age with 
gardening. 


TlableevLi l= 7 


Time Spent in Gardening by Age of Respondent 


Age Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming » Consuming Consuming 
under 36 nel 48.8 16 Oye 6 14.0 43 
36.) OS 66 54.1 a0 2m fi 21 liad 122 
over 55 4, . Ghe5, 1, Udy 16, 24a). 76 
Totals 136 56.4 62 25: / 43 gO 241 
(P=, 10) 


There was a direct relationship between age and gardening 
as a most time consuming activity, and also between age and gardening 
as a least time consuming activity. Respondents under 36 reported the 
highest proportion spending a medial amount of time gardening (37.22). 

A larger proportion of males than females mentioned 
gardening as a most time consuming activity (65.0% vs. 50.0%), and a 
larger proportion also said it was a least time consuming. activity (20.4% 
compared -to.16.4%).. (P <.01). 

Ethnicity was.significantly correlated with gardening as 
a most time consuming activity (P <.01). Of the Canadian. respondents, 
over half (50.3% or 73) said gardening was a most time consuming activity, 
and 18.6% (27) said it was .a-‘least'. British and American.respondents 
reported 58.6% (17) who said gardening was a most time consuming activity, 
and .24.14:¢7) said it was .a.'‘least'. Europeans (including Slavics) 
were most likely (69.1% or 47) to mention gardening as a most time consum 


ing activity, and 14.7% (10). mentioned it as a "least'. 
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Occupation was also significantly correlated with 
gardening as a time consuming activity (P <.10). Table VIII - 18 
outlines this relationship. 
Table..VILL, ~ 18 
Time Spent In Gardening By Occupation 


Time..Consumption 


Occupations Most Medial Least Total 
Newt % Medial 2 ‘eset 
Hollingshead 1 - 4 { 45.0 2) 45.0 2 i, 0 20 
Hollingshead 5 - 7 32 60.4 inal 2000 10 18.9 53 
Housewives 65 ane 37 30 %3 20 16.4 122 
Retired and oes 64.6 . 10.4 uke 25.0 _48 
Unemployed 
Total ale 56.4 62 2 44 L&.. 4 243 
(Pi. <. 10) 


Retired and -unemployed respondents reported .the highest 
percentage who mentioned gardening as a most time consuming activity 
(64.6%), and also the highest percentage mentioning it as .a.'least'. 
Of the Hollingshead 1 - 4 respondents, most (45.0%) fell into the 
‘medial’ classification. 

Visiting was mentioned as a leisure activity by 69.3% 
(277) of the total sample, 

Of these 23.3% .(64) mentioned it as a most time consuming 
activity, and 53.1% (147) .as a least time consuming activity. 

There was a highly significant relationship between sex 
and visiting as a time consuming activity (P < .001). 

More males than females (33.6% or 41 vs. 14.8% or 23) 


named visiting as a most time consuming activity. Conversely, 60.0% (93) 
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females and 44.3% (54) males mentioned visiting as a least time consum- 
ing activity. 

There was also a very significant relationship between 
age of respondent and visiting as a most time consuming activity, as 
outlined in Table VIII - 19. 


Table.VIII - 19 


Visiting as.a. Time Consuming Activity by Age of Respondent 


Age Most Time Medial Time Least Time - Total 
Consuming. Consuming Consuming 
ees NZ Ne ee 
under 36 27 34.6 20 250 al So, 78 
BGT =755 26 OM be) 25 2052 73 58.9 124 
over 55 Cie ome eee 25.0, 2 hdameS8352 1-73 
Total 64 Zo 64 ome 147 aoa 272 
Ce =, 03) 


The data show that younger respondents (under 36) were 
more likely to mention visiting as a most time consuming activity than 
were older respondents (over 55); 34.6% compared to 15.1%. . Respondents 
under 36 also had the smallest proportion who named visiting as a least 
time consuming activity (39.72). 

For statistical purposes, widowed, divorced, separated 
and single respondents were grouped as non-married, and the relation- 
ship with visiting as a time consuming activity was significant (P <.05). 
The larger proportion of respondents mentioning visiting as.a medial 
time. consuming activity was of. married respondents, 27.5% .(60)vs. 

10.2% (6). However, non-married respondents reported a larger proportion 
with visiting as both a most time consuming (27.1% or 16 vs. 22.0% or 


48) and a least time consuming (62.7% or 37 vs.50.5% or 110) activity. 
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Ethnicity was significantly correlated with visiting as 
a time consuming activity. (P <.08). British and American born respon- 
dents showed a very large proportion mentioning visiting as a least 
time consuming activity (84.2%) and a very small proportion mention- 
ing it as.a most time consuming activity (5.3%). Slavic born respon- 
dents (25.6% vs. 25.1%) who named visiting as a most time consuming 
activity, and also a higher. proportion who mentioned visiting as a least 
time consuming activity (51.3%..or 20 vs. 48.1% or 90)... .European res-— 
pondents reported the second highest proportion mentioning visiting as a i 
most time consuming activity (18.82). 

Occupation was also very significantly related to visiting 
as a time consuming activity (P <.10). More than half of the house- 
wives (59.6%) mentioned visiting as a least time consuming. activity, 
and only 14.0% mentioned it as a most time consuming activity. 
Hollingshead 5 to 7 respondents showed the smallest proportion (42.4%) 
naming visiting as a least time consuming activity and the largest 
proportion (40.9%) mentioning it as a most time consuming activity. 
There was a greater proportion of unemployed or retired respondents 
than Hollingshead 1-4 respondents (26.0% vs. 20.0%) mentioning visiting 
as a most time consuming activity, and a larger proportion of Hollings- 
head 1-4 reported visiting as a least time consuming activity (56.0% 
or 14) than did unemployed or retired respondents (48.0% -or 24). 

Driving to a city or town was mentioned as a leisure 
activity by 43.3% (173) of the total sample; of these, 24.9% (43) 
said it was a most time consuming activity and 43.4% (75) said it was 
a 'least', This was significantly associated with sex, age, and occupa- 
tion of respondent, but not with community, marital status, generation, 


ethnicity, education or income of respondent. 
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Males had a higher proportion than females (26.9% vs. 
23.24 respectively) naming driving to a city or town as a most time 
consuming activity, and also .a larger proportion (50.0% vs. 37.9%) 
who mentioned it as a least time consuming activity. There was a 
higher percentage of women than men (38.9% and 23.1% respectively) 
who mentioned driving to a city or town as a medial time consuming 
gerivity. ~fPos.08) . 

Table VIII - 20 shows the correlation of age to driving 
to a city or town as a time.consuming activity. 


Table..VIII = 20 


Driving to a City or Town by Age of Respondent 


Age Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming Consuming Consuming 
N z a Z N & 
under 36 14 Zane a NY Ge ao 42.6 54 
36 - 55 oN EAC well ou bye py 30 34.1 88 
over 55 Seeger. 23.305 ies. 70,04) 20 
Total 43 DAs 6 aye BP 3 0) 74 43.0 L72 
(Pp =.02) 


As indicated by Table VIII - 20, the middle age group, 
from 26 to 55 years old, were more likely to mention driving to a city 
or town (30.7%) than were respondents under 36 (25.9%) or respondents 
over 55 (6.7%). Of the older respondents, 70.0% mentioned driving 
to a city or town as a least. time consuming activity, and only 34.12 
of the respondents from 36.to 55 said the same. 

There was a significant direct relationship between 
occupation of respondent and driving to a city or town as.a most time 


consuming activity (P <.02)....As occupation decreased on the Hollings- 


head scale, the percentages. of respondents mentioning driving to a city 
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or town as a most time consuming activity decreased from 48.0% for 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 to 22.2% for Hollingshead 7 and Unemployed or 
Retired, The percentage of housewives (17.0%) was smaller than the 
percentage for Unemployed or. Retired, Housewives also had the largest 
percentage of respondents who mentioned driving to a city or town as 
a medial time consuming activity (41.5%) and Unemployed or Retired 
reported 18.5% in the same category. Hollingshead 1 to 4 had 32.0% 
who mentioned driving to a city or town as a least time consuming 
activity, and Hollingshead 7 and Unemployed listed 59.3% (16) in the 
"least" category. 

Going for pleasure drives was mentioned as a leisure 
activity by 49.5% (198) of the Crowsnest respondents, by 20.7% (41) 
as.a most time consuming activity, and by 47.5% (94) as a least time 
consuming activity. This was significantly correlated with marital 
status, but not with community, sex, age, generation, ethnicity, educa- 
tion, occupation or income of respondent. 

Respondents have been divided into married and non- 
married (divorced, widowed, separated, single) categories for statis- 
tical purposes. Table VIII ~ 21 shows the correlation obtained. 


Table VIII - 21 


Pleasure Drives. as Time Consuming Activity by Marital. Status 


Marital Status Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming. Consuming Consuming 
Poe Nuala Nel 
married 31 17.6 39 Jia 86 48.9 Leh 
non-married re ey _4 18.2 8+ ies BO 6 4 we 
Total 41 Aid 63 Jk ao 94 4) eo 198 
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Non-married respondents mentioned pleasure drives as a 
most time consuming activity more often than did married respondents 
(45.5% vs. 17.6% respectively). 

Music was mentioned by 23.5% (94) of the total sample 
as a leisure activity; 25.5% (24) of those said it was a most time 
consuming activity, and 52.1% (49) said it was a 'least'. This was 
significantly correlated with sex and education of respondent, but not 
with community, age, marital status, generation, ethnicity, occupation 
or income of respondent. A much higher percentage of women (30.1% or 
22) named music as a most time consuming activity than of men (9.5% or 2). 
Conversely, 81.0% (17) of the men and only 43.8% or 32 of the women 
said music was a least time consuming activity. 

There was e significant relationship between education of 
respondent and music as a time consuming activity, as in Table VIII - 22. 


Table Viel 922 


Musiewmas way lame Consuming Activity by Education 


Education Most Time Medial Time Least Time aotal 
Consuming Consuming Consuming 
N 2 N 2 re 
O = 9 years = Logo a Loa 26 Lo 36 
10 - 11 years iz ow De oad 7 22.0 eH 
12 or more years De eels oS _4& 14.8 16 59.3 at 
Total 24 Cpe rie 21 Dea 49 Sled 94 
(P= 501) 


Respondents with 10 or 11 years of school had a higher per- 
centage (38.7%) who named music as a most time consuming activity than 
did respondents with less than 10 years (13.9%) or respondents with 12 


or more years (25.9%). Respondents with 12 years or more of school had 
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the smallest proportion (14.8%) who mentioned music as a medial time con- 
suming activity. 

Hobbies were mentioned by 16.0% (64) of the 400 Crowsnest 
respondents as a leisure activity; of those respondents, 35.9% (23) 
said they were a most time consuming activity and 42.2% (27) said they 
were a ‘least’. 

Ethnicity was significantly correlated with hobbies 
(P .08) but because of the low frequencies of responses, no meaningful 
discussion is possible. The same situation holds true for generation and 
hobbies: no discussion of those cross-tabulations will be written. 

Playing cards was mentioned as a leisure activity by 
26.0% (104) of the total sample; 13.5% (14) of those respondents named 
it as a most time consuming and 63.5% (66) named it as a least time 
consuming activity. This was significantly associated with marital 
status, but not with community, sex, age, generation, ethnicity, 
occupation, education, or income of respondent. 

A larger proportion of non-married respondents (27.32) 
named cards as a most time consuming activity than of married respondents 
(0.07). atid Hise 4 larger proportion of non-married respondents named 
cards as a least time consuming activity (68.22% vs. 62.22). The 
proportions mentioning cards as a medial time consuming activity were 
28.1% married and 4.6% non-married. (P< .02) 

Drinking beer as a most time consuming activity was 
mentioned by 27.0% (108) of the total sample. Of these respondents, 
#2702 (13) said it was a most time consuming activity, and 66.7% (72) 
said it was a least. This was significantly correlated with marital 


status of respondent, but not with community, sex, age, generation, 
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ethnicity, education, occupation, or income of respondent. 
Table VIII - 23 outlines the association of drinking 
beer with marital status of respondent. 


fable Vill — 23 


Drinking Beer as a Time Consuming Activity by MealeaiteaaeS tartetrs 


Marital Status Most Time Medial Time Least Time Total 
Consuming Consuming Consuming 
thas N 2 N 2 
married 8 9.4 Lo ue ea 62 Ae) 85 
non-married ee PAS Boe Oga MUL 43.5 es) 
Total ae) 2 23 deed Te 66.7 108 
Ge a) 


The data show that non-married respondents were more 
likely to name drinking beer as a most time (21.7%) and also medial time 
(34.8%) consuming activity than were married respondents (9.4% most and 
17.7% medial). A larger proportion of married than non-married 
respondents (72.9% as compared to 43.5%) said drinking beer was a least 
time consuming activity. 

Going to movies was mentioned as a most time consuming 
activity by only 1.4% of the respondents. The cross-tabulation with 
generation was statistically significant (P< .03), but no meaningful 


information can be obtained from this because of the very small frequencies. 
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SUMMARY 
SUMMER ACTIVITIES 
section B.2 

In this section information has been presented on the 
specific leisure activities engaged in by Crowsnest residents during 
the summer. 

The index used to determine the nature of the specific 
activities was the amount of time a respondent spent on each of twenty 
activities. Amount of time was coded into three categories of most, 
medial and least. 

The percentages used in the cross-tabulation of specific 
activities with the independent variables are relative to the number of 
respondents mentioning the activity, rather than the total sample. 

Leisure activities discussed in this section were; 
watching television, reading, puttering around the house, gardening, 
visiting, sewing - carpentry, drive to city or town, pleasure drives, 
music, hobbies, playing cards, drinking beer. 

The following patterns of relationships were. found 
between the amount of time spent on the above activities and the inde- 
pendent variables of sex, age, community, ethnicity, generation, education, 
occupation and income. 

The leisure activity of watching television was signifi- 
cantly associated with occupation: respondents from higher occupations 
reported spending less time watching television than those from lower 
occupations. 

Reading was found to be significantly correlated with 


education and occupation but not with community, sex, age, marital status, 
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feneration, ethnicity or income. Respondents in the higher levels of 
education reported spending more time reading than those in the lower 
levels. A direct relationship was found between levels of occupation and 
reading with the exception of the unemployed and retired group. The 
unemployed and retired group reported approximately the same amount of 
time spent reading as the respondents from medial occupational categories 
(Hollingshead 5 & 6). However, the respondents from the higher occupation 
levels reported the most time reading while those in the lower occupation 
levels reported the least. 

The activity of puttering around the house was significantly 
correlated with sex and occupation but not with community, age, marital 
status, ethnicity, generation, education, or income of respondents. For 
sex, women reported spending more time 'puttering' than men. For occupa- 
tion, housewives reported more time spent 'puttering' than any of the 
other occupations. The respondents in the higher occupation levels 
reported less time puttering than did those in the low levels. 

Gardening was found to be significantly associated with 
cex.oage, Gthnicity., and,occupation,buts notewith, communitys,) marital 
status, generation, education or income. There was a direct relationship 
between age and gardening. The younger respondents reported the least 
amount of time spent gardening while the older respondents reported the 
most. For sex, men reported more time spent gardening than did women. 
For ethnicity respondents of European (includes Slavics) origin reported 
spending the most time gardening while those of Canadian origin reported 
the least. For occupation, unemployed and retired respondents reported 
the most time spent gardening while those in the higher occupation levels 


(1 - 4) reported the least. Housewives reported more time than respon- 
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dents in high occupation levels and less than those in the low occupation 
levels. 

The independent variables significantly associated with 
the activity of visiting were: sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, and 
occupation. For sex, males reported more time spent than did females. 

For age, the younger respondents reported more time spent 
visiting while the middle aged and older respondents reported approxim- 
ately the same amount of time. For marital status, married respondents 
reported more time spent visiting than did non-married. For ethnicity, 
respondents of Canadian and Slavic origin reported the most time spent 
visiting while respondents of British or American origin reported the 
least. For occupation, housewives reported spending the least amount 
of time visiting while respondents in the lower occupation groups 
reported the most time spent visiting. 

The leisure activity of driving to a city was.significantly 
associated with sex, age, and occupation but not with community, marital 
status, generation, ethnicity, education or income. For sex, the distri- 
bution of percentages suggest that women spend more time driving to a city 
or town thanmen. For age, older respondents prone less time on driving 
to a city or town than younger or middle aged respondents. There was a 
direct relationship between occupation and time spent driving to a city 
or town. Respondents in the higher occupational levels spent the most 
time on driving to a city or town while those in the lower levels spent 
the least. 

The leisure activity of a pleasure drive was significantly 
associated with marital status but not with community, age, sex, generation, 


ethnicity, education, occupation or income. For marital status, non-married 
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respondents reported more time spent on pleasure driving than did married 
respondents. 

The leisure activity of music was found significantly 
associated with sex and education but not with community, age, marital 
status, generation, ethnicity, occupation or income. For sex, women 
reported spending more time on music than did men. There was a 
curvilinear relationship between education and the leisure activity of 
music. Respondents at the medial level of education reported spending 
the most time on music while those in the low and high education levels 
spend less time on music. 

Time spent on hobbies was significantly correlated only 
with ethnicity and generation. However, because of the low frequencies 
of responses for ethnicity, no meaningful discussion is possible. The 
same situation holds true for generation. 

The activity of playing cards was significantly associated 
with marital status but not with community, sex, age, generation, ethnicity, 
occupation, education or income. The distribution of percentages for 
amount of time spent on playing cards suggests that married respondents 
spend more time on this activity than non-married. 

The leisure activity of drinking beer was found significantly 
related to marital status but not to community, sex, age, generation, 
ethnicity, education, occupation, or income. The non-married respondents 


reported more time spent on beer drinking than did married respondents. 
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C. Preferred Activities - Summer and Winter 

Respondents were asked which activities they enjoyed most 
im the summer and winter. The first and second choices for each season 
were cross tabulated with the independent variables. Table VIII - 24 
gives the first choice activities for the total Crowsnest sample, for 
both summer and winter. 


Table VIII - 24 


First Choice Most Enjoyed Activity in Both Summer and Winter 


Activities Summer Winter 
N 2 N 2 
Active sports JLo 26.8 103% 2593 
Passive Home 
Activities 27 6.5 36° 21°56 
Puttering around 
House & Garden Saeez lst 40° 10.0 
Hobbies SUCH AS 56° 14.0 
Driving to city. or 
town or in the country 39 Tee 5 doi 
Holiday trips 24) 9) 630 0 °0..0 
Spectator events 14 3.5 ee) 340 
Visiting friends L6G 955 1S) 338 
Drinking beer 7 Ls 8 LS ow 8 
Other (or no answers) 43 1078 oi 6414.3 
Total 399 100,1 399 100, 1 


Active sports were most often named as the first choice 
most enjoyable activities in both summer and winter (28.3% and 25.8% 
respectively). Passive home activities, such as watching television and 
reading, were much more popular in the winter (21.6%) than in the summer 


(6.8%), as were puttering around the house or garden (21.1% vs. 10.0%); 
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pleasure drives (9.8% vs. 1.3%); and hobbies such as sewing, knitting, 
and playing cards (14.0% vs. 7.5%). Cross-tabulations for summer will 
be discussed first; then winter. 

For cross-tabulation purposes, the activities from Table 
VIII - 23 were grouped into 4 main categories: (1) Active Sports; 

(2) Socializing (drinking beer and visiting friends); (3) Home Centered 
Activities (watching television, reading, sewing, knitting, playing cards, 
puttering around house and garden); and (4) Driving and going to 
Spectator Events (movies, sports events, holiday trips, pleasure drives, 
Griving to a city or town). 

1. Summer 

First-choice most-enjoyable activity was significantly 
correlated with community, sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, 
education and occupation of respondent, but not with income. 

Community of residence was significantly correlated with 
first-choice activity (P <.07). The percentage of respondents choosing sports 
as their most enjoyable activity was highest for the Coleman community 
(39.8% or 47), and lowest for the Bellevue Community (22.0% or 13). THLey 
respondents (26.1%) from Blairmore - Frank community said sports was their 
first-choice most-enjoyed activity in the summer, and 35.4% (23) from 
Improvement District 10 said the same. Socializing was named by 10.82 
(7) of the respondents from I.D. 10 and by 10.2% (6) from Bellevue, as 
the first-choice most-enjoyed activity, and by only 5.2% (6) from Blairmore - 
Frank and 5.1% (6) from Coleman. Home-centered activities were named by 
43.5% (50) of the Blairmore - Frank respondents; 43.1% (28) of the I.D. 10 
respondents; 39.0% (23) of the Bellevue respondents; and 34.7% (41) from 
Coleman. Taking drives and going to sports events was named by 28.8% 


(17) of the Bellevue respondents as their first-choice most-enjoyed activity, 
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and by 25.2% (29) of the Blairmore - Frank respondents as theirs. Of the 
Coleman respondents, 20.3% (24) named driving and going to sports events 
as their first-choice most-enjoyable activity, and of the I.D. 10 respondents, 
10.8% (7) did the same. 

Sex of respondent was significantly correlated with first- 


choice most-enjoyed activity (P <.001). This relationship is outlined in 


Table VIII - 25. 
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Table VIII — 25 


First-Choice Most-Enjoyed Activity in Summer by Sex of Respondent 





Sex 
Male Female 
N 4 N & 
73 44.8 40 20.6 
bializing 14 8.6 11 hy 
he-centered 51 113 91 46.9 
ving, sports events pas: 1543 5 26.0 
163 100.0 194 100.0 
(P < .001) 


Men were more likely to name sports as their first-choice 
most-enjoyable activity than were women (44.8% vs 20.62). 

Home-centered activities were more often named by females 
than by males as their first-choice most-enjoyable activity (46.9% compared 
EOE. 54) > 

Age of respondent was significantly correlated with first- 
choice most-enjovyable activities (P < .001). There was an inverse relation- 
ship between age and sports as a first-choice most-enjoyed activity, with 
45.1% (41) of the respondents under 36 naming it; 31.0% (49) of the respon- 
dents between 36 and 55; and 21.0% (22) of the respondents over 55 naming it. 
There was also an inverse relationship with age and driving or going to sports 
events. Of respondents under 36, nIesy W258) said driving or going to sports 
events was their first-choice most-enjoyed activity, and of respondents between 
36 and 55, 25.3% (40) said the same. Only 10.5% (11) of the respondents over 
55 said driving or going to sports events was their first-choice most-enjoyed 
activity. A direct relationship appeared between home-centered activities and 


age of respondent. Of respondents over 55, 58.1% (61) named home-centered 
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activities as being their first-choice most-enjoyed activity, while only 38.67% 
(61) and 20.9% (19) of the respondents from 36 to 55 and under 36 respectively 
named home~centered activities as their first-choice most-enjoyed activity. A 
= small percentage of all age groups (6.6% or 6 of under 36: 5.1% or 8 of 36 
to 55; and 10.5% or 11 of over 55) named socializing as their first-choice most- 
enjoyed activity. 

Marital status was divided into married and non-married categories, 
the latter including separated, widowed, divorced and single respondents. 

With this classification, the correlation with first-choice most- 
enjoyed activitywas significant at the p < .01 level. Married respondents reported 
a higher percentage naming active sports as their first-choice most-enjoyable 
activity (34.5% or 98) than did non-married respondents, (20.6% or 15). More 
non-married than married respondents said socializing was their first-choice 
most-enjoved activity (15.1% or 11 as compared to 4.9% or 14). Home centered 
activities were listed by 39.1% (111) of the married respondents and by 42.5% (31) 
of the non-married as their first-choice most-enjoved activity. The proportions 
of each category naming sports events as their first-choice most-enjoyed activity 
were almost the same (21.5% or 61 married and 21.9% or 16 non-married). 

Ethnicity of respondents was significantly correlated with first- 
choice most-enjoyed activities (p <.01). Active sports was named as the first- 
choice most-enjoyed activity by 36.0% (85) of the Canadians; 23.7% (9) of the 
Europeans; 22.9% (11) of the Slavics; and 22.9% (8) of the British and Americans. 
Home-centered activities were mentioned by 57.9% (22) of the Europeans; 57.1% 

(20). of the British and Americans; 52.1% (25) of the Slavics; and only 31.8% (75) of 
the Canadians as being their first-choice most-enjoyed activity. Attending 
sports events was mentioned by 25.8% (61) of the Canadians; 15.8% (6) of the 


Europeans; 14.3% (5) of the British and Americans; and 10.4% (5) of the Slavics 
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as being their first-choice most-enjoyed activity. Socializing as the first- 
choice most-enjoyed activity was named by less than 10.0% of each ethnic group 
except the Slavics, of whom 14.6% (7) said socializing was their first choice 
most enjoyable activity. 

Generation of respondent was very significantly correlated with 
first-choice most-enjoyable activities (p < .01). Of first generation respondents, 
56.1% (64) said home-centered activities were their first-choice most-enjoyed 
activity; 37.2% (58) of second generation, 23.9% (11) of third generation; and 
29.2% (140) of fourth or more generation respondents said the same. Active 
sports were named as first-choice most-enjoyed activity by 21.9% (25) of the 
first generation respondents; 31.4% (49) of the second generation respondents; 
43.5% (20) of the third generation respondents; and 33.3% (8) of the fourth or 
more generation respondents. Attending sports events as a first-choice most- 
enjoyed activity was mentioned by 14.0% (16) of the first generation respondents, 
26.3% (41) of the second generation respondents; 19.6% (9) of the third generation 
respondents; and 29.2% (7) of the fourth or more generation respondents. Again, 
socializing as a first-choice most-enjoyed activity was mentioned by less than 
10.0% of each generation except third, of whom 13.0% (6) said it was a first 
choice most enjoyable activity. 

Education was significantly er peared with first-choice most- 


enjoyable activity, as Table VIII - 26 illustrates. 
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Table VIII-26 


First Choice Most Enjoyed Activity by Education of Respondent 


Activities 
Home-Centered Sports 

Active Sports Socializing Activities Events Totals 

N % N Zvivloy att akayt ly ety 
er years 14 Zee 8 123 37 56.9 6 9.2 65 

42 3283 5 3.48 56 ASel 27 20.8 130 
years oD 3009 8 329 a Lie eeZs SIL 90 
ore years as SL FO 3 aed 30 42.3 16 22) ate 
TOTAL Lis ie, 24 6.7 142 S75 o 6 #7 7 EBs) 356 

(P= <?,002) 


From the data, it is apparent that over half (56.9%) of the 
respondents with 6 or fewer years of education said that home-centered activities 
were their first-choice most-enjoyed activities. The same education group also 
had the highest percentage (12.3%) who said that socializing was their first- 
choice most-enjoyed activity. 

The association of occupation with first-choice most-enjoyed activity 
is ollustrated by Table VITI-27; 


Pape, Gilt a2 7, 


First Choice Most Enjoyed Activity by Occupation of Respondent 


Activities 
Active Home-Centered Sports 
Sports Socializing Activities Events Totals 
N ZN “ oN a mae | 
gshead 1 - 4 16 We ee & 236 an Bone O27 eioeo 38 
gshead 5 - 6 De Ive 83 jh ith ova ao) 2e60 59 
gshead 7 and unemployed, 
d Sak De Oo. Ld dale 38 Boece) 16) | Lowk 98 
34 2106.0 6.2 78 48.2 40 24.7 Boys 
TOTAL ag Sec 25 Ja) ela2 B9e00 se 21.6 B57 
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The data show that housewives were more likely to name home- 
centered activities as their first-choice most-enjoyed activity than were any 
other occupational group. Housewives were least likely of any group to name 
active sports as their first-choice most-enjoyed activity. 

Second-Choice Most-Enjoyed Activities were significantly correlated 
with sex, age, marital status, generation, ethnicity, and occupation of respondent, 
but not with community, education, or income of respondents. 

Sex was significantly correlated with second-choice most-enjoyable 
activity (p <*.10). Males were more likely than females to list active sports as 
their second most enjoyable activity (29.2% or 35 vs. 17.8% or 27). More females 
than males (46.1% or 70 vs. 37.5% or 45) listed home-centered activities as their 
second-choice most-enjoyable activity. Socializing was named by 12.5% (15) of 
the males and 9.2% (14) of the females. There was a higher percentage of females 
(27.0% or 41) than males (20.8% or 25) who listed sports events as their second 
most enjoyable activity. 

Table VIII-28 outlines the association of second-choice most-enjoyed 
activity and age of respondent. 


Table VIII-28 


Second Most Enjoyable Activity by Age of Respondent 





Activities 
Active Home Centered 
Sports Socializing Activities Sports Events Totals 
N ZN % ON ao 3 

36 18 2950 5 Sal 26 4149) 13 MEAS) 62 
55 29 Pay as: 13 G6 49 36.3 44 32.6 Loe 
55 ihe L3ed Apes 15.3 40 DOeO sG yrs iee 72 
OTAL 60 2243 29 10.8 115 42.8 65 24.2 269 
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There was an inverse relationship between age and proportions 
naming active sports, and a direct relationship between age and socializing. 

For statistical purposes, non-married respondents have been 
classified in one group, including widowed, divorced, separated and single 
respondents. The relationship between marital status and second-most-enjoyed 
activity was.significant (P <.10). There was very little difference in the 
proportions of married and non-married who listed active sports as their second- 
choice most-enjoyed activities (22.4% or 49 and 24.5% or 13 respectively). 
Socializing was listed by 18.9% (10) of the non-married respondents and only 
8.7% (19) of the married respondents. Again there was very little difference in 
the proportions mentioning home-centered activities; married - 42.5% (93), 
and non-married - 41.5% (22). Attending sports events was named as the second 
most-enjoyed activity by 26.5% (58) of the married respondents and only 15.12 
(8) of the non-married. 

There was a significant relationship between ethnicity and 
second-choice most-enjoyed activity (P <.01), but because of the small 
frequencies of responses, no meaningful statements can be made. 

There was a significant association with generation of respondent 
and second most-enjoyed activity (P <.01). There was a direct relationship 
between increasing generation and proportions mentioning active sports as their 
second most-enjoyed activity, 10.1% (8) of first generation; 26.6% (33) of second 
generation; and 27.1% (16) of third or more generation. The relationship between 
generation and attending sports events was also direct: 16.5% (13) of first 
generation respondents; 25.8% (32) of second generation; and 33.9% (20) of third 
or more generation respondents said attending sports events was their second- 
choice most-enjoyed activity. The relationships for ethnicity with both socializing 

and home-centered activities as second most-enjoyed were inverse. Of first generation 
respondents, 16.5% (13) said socializing was a second-choice activity; 8.9% 
(11) of second generation and 6.8% (4) of third or more generation said the same. 


Home-centered activities was named by 57.0% (45) of the first generation; 38.72 


of the second; and 32.2% (19) of the third or more generation respondents as being 
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A significant relationship was found between occupation and second- 
choice activity, but the frequencies were too small to draw meaningful conclusions. 
2g. Winter 

Favorite winter activities were significantly related to sex, age, 
marital status, ethnicity, generation, education, occupation and income. They were 
not related to community. 

The relationship between sex and favorite winter activity is shown on 


Table VIII-29., 
Table VIII = 29 


Favorite Winter Activity by Sex 


Favorite Activity 


Home Oriented Going for Drives, Attending 





Sports Socialize Activities Sporting Events Total 
N 2 N % N ZN % 
54 3503 Zu Lo 70 45.8 8 =D ee 153 
49 2550 9 4.7 1 Shek) 19 1050 190 
103 30.0 30 ope! 153 53.4 2 rhe) 343 
Rs ae) 


The data show that men preferred sports (35.3%) and socializing 
(13.7%) more than women did (25.8% and 4.7% respectively). Women enjoyed home- 
centered activities (59.5%), going for drives and attending sports events (10.02) 
More than men did (45.8% and 5.2% respectively). 

Age and favorite winter activity were highly significantly related. 
(P= <,01). There was a direct relationship between preference for home-oriented 
activities and age: home-oriented activities were the favorite of more than 3/4 
(75 or 76.5%) of the respondents over 55 years of age. There was an inverse 
relationship between enjoyment of sports and age - almost 1/2 (75 or 47.7%) of the 


respondents over 36 years of age listed sports as their favorite winter activity. 
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There was also an inverse relationship between age and preference for going 
on pleasure drives and attending sports events. Respondents over 55 years of 
age most enjoyed socializing (30 or 11.2%). 

Marital status and favorite winter activity were highly significantiy 
Bevated. (FP <.01): More than 1/2 (142 or 51-87) of the married respondents 
most enjoyed home-oriented activities. Almost 1/3 (86 or 31.6%) of the married 
respondents preferred sports. One half (50.0% or 12) of the single respondents 
most enjoyed sports; 1/4 (25.0% or 6) preferred home-oriented activities. More 
than 3/4 (76.6% or 36) of the divorced, separated and widowed respondents 
preferred home-oriented activities. 

There was a statistically significant relationship between ethnicity 
and favorite winter activity, (P < .01) but because of the small number of non- 
Canadian respondents the validity of the findings is questionable. 

More Canadians (86 or 37.2%) than other ethnic groups chose sports 
as their favorite winter activity. Five (15.6%) of the respondents from the United 
States, the British Isles or White Commonwealth chose sports as did 6 (17.12) of the 
Europeans and 6 (13.3%) of the Slavic respondents. A smaller proportion of 
Canadians (102 or 44.2%) than of other ethnic eroups chose home-oriented activities 
as their best liked activity. Twenty-six (81.3%) of the respondents from the U.S.A., 
the British Isles or the White Commonwealth chose home-oriented activities as did 
Bo (65.74) of. the Europeans and 32: (71.7) or BhesS lavyics.. 

A larger portion of the first generation Canadians enjoyed home- 
oriented activities than did second or more generation Canadians (first generation - 
71.0% or 76; second generation - 48.72% or 15; third generation 33.3% or 15; and 
fourth generation and more - 60.0% or 15). Third generation Canadians were more 
likely than any others to say that they enjoyed sports: third generation 44.42 


Memeo; second —34./72 or 52: fourth or more 20.0% or 5; and first - 15.9%. or 17. 
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education and favorite winter activity is given in Table VIII - 30. 
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The data show that 77.4% of the respondents with under 7 years of 
education named home-oriented activities as their favorite activitvendJustes4 .07 
years and 36.4% of those with 10 or 11 years chose this. 
or more years, the proportion increases again to 52.9%. 
or 11 years of education, 14.8% said their favorite activity 
while less than 8% from all other categories named it. 
most popular among respondents with 10 or 11 years (39.82). 
Socializing was least enjoyed by respondents with 12 or more years of education. 


Sports, pleasure drives and attending sporting events was least enjoyed by 


There was a significant relationship between occupation and favorite 
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Table VIII - 31 
Favorite Winter Activities by Occupation 
Favorite Activity 


Pleasure Drives, 


Home- Attend Sports 
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The data show that Hollingshead categories 1 - 6 had the largest 
proportions naming sports as their most enjoyed activity. Socializing was enjoyed 
by a larger proportion of respondents in Hollingshead 5 - 7 categories or who 
were non-working respondents than by respondents from higher ranking occupations. 
Non-working and non-skilled respondents and housewives enjoyed home-oriented 
activities more than did respondents in other occupation categories. 

The relationship between favorite ates’ activity and income is 


given on Table VIII - 32, 


Table VIII - 32 


Favorite Winter Activity by Income 
Favorite Activity 
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The data show that there was a direct relationship between 
preference for sports and income. Just 21.7% of those who earned less than 
$2,000 named sports and this proportion increased steadily to 46.7% for 
respondents earning $8,000 or more. There was an inverse relationship between 
preference for home oriented activities and income: 62.3% of those who earned 
less than $2,000 reported this activity as their favorite, but this proportion 
decreased steadily as income increased to 43.3% of those respondents who 
reported earning $8,000 or more. 

Second choice of most-enjoyed activity in the winter was 
significantly correlated with community, sex, age, ethnicity, generation and 
income of respondents, but not with marital status, occupation or education of 
respondent. 

Table VIII - 33 outlines the second choice activities in the 


winter by community of residence. 


Table VIII - 33 
Second Choice Most-Enjoyed Activity in Winter by Community 
of Residence 
Activities 
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The data show that more than half of each community listed home- 
centered activities as their second most-enjoyed activity. Less than 15.0% of 
each community listed socializing or attending sports events as a second-—choice 
activity. 

Sex of respondent was significantly correlated with second-choice 
most-enjoyed activity (P ‘*.04). Males were more likely than females to name 
sports as their second-choice winter activity (28.6% or 32 vs 17.1% or 25). Males 
also reported a higher percentage who named socializing as their second-choice 
activity: males - 12.5% (14); females - 6.8% (10). Females reported higher 
percentages for both home-centered activities (68.5% or 159 females and 52.7% or 
59 males) and attending sports events (7.5% or 11 females and 6.2% or 7 males). 

Age of respondent was significantly associated with second-choice 


activity, as outlined in Table VIII-34. 


Table VIII - 34 


Second Choice Most Enjoyed Activity in Winter by Age 


of Respondent 
Activities 


Home—-Centered 
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There was an inverse relationship between age and proportions 
naming both active sports and socializing as their second-choice activity, and 
a direct relationship with home-centered activities. 

Ethnicity was found to be significantly correlated with second- 
choice activity (p <.10), but because of the small numbers of respondents in the 
non-Canadian ethnic groups, no meaningful information can be obtained from the 
cross-tabulation. 

Generation of respondent was significantly correlated with second- 
choice activity in the winter (p < .10). There was a direct relationship between 
generation and proportions mentioning active sports as their second-choice activity, 
in that 13.2% (10) of the first generation; 24.4% (28) of the second generation; 
and 26.3% (15) of the third or more generation respondents named active sports. 
The relationship for attending sports events was also direct: 4.0% (3) of first 
generation; 7.0% (8) of second generation; and 12.3% (7) of third or more 
generation respondents said attending sports events was their second-choice 
most-enjoyed activity. There was an inverse relationship between generation and 
home-centered activities as the second most-enjoyed activity: 76.3% (58) of 
first generation; 56.5% (65) of second generation; and 54.4% (31) of third 
generation respondents named home-centered activities as their second most-enjoyed 
activity. 

Socializing was named by 6.6% (5) of the first generation; 12.2% 
(14) of the second; and 7.0% (4) of the third or more generation respondents as 
being their second-choice most-enjoyed activity in the winter. \ 

Table VIII - 35 outlines the relationship between income of 


respondent and second-choice most-enjoyed activity. 
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Table VIIT - 35 


Second Choice Most-Enjoved Activity in Winter by Income 


of Respondent 





Active Sports 
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activity in the winter. 
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The data show that higher income respondents were more likely to 
mention active sports or sports events as their second-choice most-enjoyed 
Again, over half of both income groups named home- 


centered activities as their second most-enjoyed activity. 
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SUMMARY 
Section C 
Preferred Activities 

Active sports was named by more than one-quarter of the 
sample as being the most enjoyed activity in both summer and winter. Home 
centered activities such as watching television and reading were more popular 
in the winter, but gardening as a home-centered activity was an exclusively 
summer activity, as were holiday trips. 

Summer 

'Active Sports' was the most frequently listed activity for 
respondents from Coleman. More men than women listed sports first, and res- 
pondents under 36 were more likely than older respondents to mention sports 
first. More married than non-married respondents named active sports first, 
as did more Canadians and third generation respondents. Respondents with 
more education and from higher occupation levels tended to name active sports 
as their most enjoyable activity. 

'Socializing' was named by very few. respondents, but more 
from I.D. #10 named it than from any other community. A higher proportion 
of men than of women named socializing first. Older respondents (over 55), 
as well as those from lower educational levels and occupational groups, 
tended to list socializing more often than did other groups. 

"Homé-Centered Activities' wefe most often Mes eeut BY res- 
pondents from the Blairmore - Frank community as a favorite activity. 

More females than males, and also more housewives than other occupation 
groups, named home-centered activities as their most enjoyed activity. 
First generation respondents, and also those over 55 were most likely to 


list home-centered activities as favorites. Non-married respondents more 
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often than married respondents said home-centered activities were their 
most enjoyed. Respondents from the lower education categories were more 
likely to name home-centered activities than were respondents with higher 
education. 

‘Driving or Going to Sports Events' was most often listed 
by respondents from Bellevue as their favorite activity. Again females 
had a higher proportion than males, and housewives a higher proportion 
than other occupational groups, saying that driving or going to sports 
events was their most enjoyed activity. Respondents under 36, and of 
fourth or more generation, more often listed this as their most enjoyed 
activity. There was very little difference between married or non-married 
respondents, but higher education was related to driving or going to 
sports events as a favorite activity. 

Second choice activities were not related to as many in- 
dependent variables, but the general patterns evident in the cross-tabula- 
tions were veyy similar to those for first choice most enjoyed activities. 
Winter 

'Hdome Centered Activities' (T.V., reading, puttering, 
hobbies) were the favorite winter activities of just less than half of 
the entire sample. These activities were more popular among women than 
among men, and among married, widowed, separated, and divorced respon- 
dents as opposed to single respondents. Older respondents, and respon- 
dents in the lower educational, lower income, and lower occupational 
categories most enjoyed these activities. Home centered activities were 
very popular with housewives. 

‘Active Sports' were the favorite winter activity of more 


tham one - quarter of the sample. These activities were more popular among 
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men than women, among younger than older respondents, and among single as 
opposed to married, separated, widowed, and divorced respondents. Sports 
were most popular with Canadians, and with respondents in the higher educa- 
tion, higher occupation, and higher income brackets. 

"Pleasure Drives & Attending Sports Events' were the favorite 
winter activities of less than 1/10 of the sample. These activities were 
more popular among women than men, among younger rather than older respondents, 
and among third or more generation Canadians as opposed to first or second 
generation. Respondents in the middle and high educational brackets most 
enjoyed these activities. These activities were popular among housewives. 

"Socializing Activities' (visiting friends, drinking beer) 
were the most preferred winter activities for less than 10% of the sample. 
Men enjoyed these activities more than women; older respondents more than 
younger respondents. Respondents in the lower educational, lower income, 
and lower occupational categories most enjoyed socializing activities. 

Although fewer independent variables were significantly re- 
lated to the choice of a second favorite winter activity, the same general 
trends emerged from this data. 

A large majority of the Crowsnest Pass respondents did not 
belong to any clubs or organizations related to their favorite leisure 
activities (summer - 88.8%; winter - 80.7%). 

A slightly larger proportion belonged to.a club or organiza- 
tioncof this type in the winter than in summer. 

Age, Occupation, and Income were significantly related to 
involvement in organizations related to favorite leisure activities for 
both summer and winter. A large proportion of younger respondents belonged 


to clubs, and respondents in the higher occupational and income categories 
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tended to be more involved with these types of organizations. 

Ethnicity and generation were significantly related only with 
involvement in organizations dealing with the respondents favorite summer 
activities. Canadians were more involved than other ethnic groups. The 
third or more generation Canadians were more involved in these types of 
organizations than were the first and second generation Canadians. 

Marital status and education were significantly related only 
with involvement in organizations dealing with the respondents favorite 
winter activity. Married respondents were more involved with these types of 
clubs than were non-married respondents. A larger proportion of respondents 
with 10 or more years of education were involved with these organizations 
than were respondents with less education. 

3. Activity in Organizations or Clubs 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not they were 
active in any clubs or organizations related to their four preferred activi- 
ties. Distinction was made between summer and winter: the responses for 
summer will be discussed first. 

(a). Summer 

Of the '348 respondents who replied to this quéstion, “88.8% 
did not belong to any clubs or organizations related to the four summer acti- 
vities that they enjoyed most. Only 8 (2.0%) said they belonged to a club 
related to each of the four activities and 31 (7.8%) said they did for some 
activities. 

Community, sex, marital status, and education were not signi- 
ficantly related to activity in organizations or clubs of this nature. Be- 
longing to a club or organization related to the activity most enjoyed in the 


summer was significantly related to age, ethnicity, generation, occupation 
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and income. 

There were significant relationships between both age and 
ethnicity and membership in clubs related to preferred summer activities. 

The relationship between age and membership in such clubs 
was inverse: a higher proportion of younger respondents -- 14 (15.6%) 
of those under 36 years of age belonged to a club related to the activity 
they. enjoyed most in summer, but just 21 (5.2%) of those from 36 to 55, 
and 4 (4.0%) of those over 55 said that they did. 

There was a significant relationship (p< .04) between 
ethnicity and membership in clubs and organizations associated with pre- 
ferred activities, but because of the small pumber of non-Canadian res- 
pondents, the validity of the findings is questionable. 

A significantly higher proportion of Canadian respondents 
belonged to clubs or organizations related to their preferred¢ summer 
activity. That is, 34 (14.7%) of Canadian born respondents, 2 5.4%) of 
European born respondents, 2 (4.2%) of Slavic respondents and 1 (3.0%) 
of British, White Commonwealth and American born respondents were involved 
in clubs and organizations associated with their preferred summer activity. 

There was a direct relationship between generation and member- 
ship in clubs and organizations of the respondents preferred activities in 
the summer (p < .04). 

As generation increased the proportion of respondents who 
belonged to clubs and organizations associated with their preferred summer 
activities also increased. Eleven (15.7%) of the third or more generation 
respondents and just 5 (45%) of the first generation respondents belonged 
to such organizations. 

There was also a direct relationship between occupational 


status and membership in clubs and organizations in summer. 
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Membership in the clubs and organizations of the respondents 
preferred activity was indicated by a higher proportion of respondents from 
higher occupational levels. Of the respondents whose occupations were classi- 
fied as Hollingshead 1 to 4, 8 (21.6%) belonged to this type of club or organi- 
zation; among respondents whose occupations were in categories 5 and 6 - 10 
(17.2%); and among respondents whose occupation fell into Hollingshead 7 or 
who were not currently working - 4 (4.3%) reported membership in some club 
or organization associéated with their preferred activity. The majority of 
housewives (143 or 93,8%) did not belong to any clubs or organizations which 
were related to their preferred activity. 

Cross-tabulating membership in clubs or organizations in the 
summer with income showed a highly significant relationship between the two, 

(p <.001). Thirty-six (30.0%) of the respondents who earned $8,000.00 or 
more belonged to such clubs or organizations while 3 (15.8%) of the res- 
pondents who earned from $5,000.00 to $7,999.99, 9 (7.8%) of the respondents 
who earned from $2,000.00 to $4,999.99 and only 3 (4.0) of the respondents who 
earned less than $2,000.00 belonged to a club or organization associated with 
their preferred activity in the summer. That is, respondents with higher in- 
comes were more likely to belong to this type of club or organization. 

(b) Winter 

Responses to the question: "Are you active in any organizations 
or clubs related to your four most enjoyable leisure activities during the 
winter?" are discussed below. 

Of the 336 respondents who replied to this question, 271 (80.7%) 
did not belong to any clubs or organizatipns. Only 23 (6.8%) said that they 
belonged to a club or organization related to all four of their preferred 
activities, and 42 (7.8%) belonged to a club or organization for some of their 


preferred winter activities. 
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There was a curvilinear relationship between marital status 
and membership (p < .02). 

Just 2 (6.4%) of the divorced, separated and widowed respon- 
dents belonged to clubs or organizations related to their preferred 
activity while 4 (16.7%) of the single respondents and 59 (22.2%) of the 
married respondents belonged to this type of club or: organization. 

There was a highly significant relationship (p< .001) between 
education and memberships. The highest proportion of respondents for all 
levels of education (25 or 29.4%) was found among respondents with 10 or 11 
years of education. Just 9 (8.1%) of the respondents with less than 7 years 
of education, and 17 (13.8%) with 7 to 9 years of education, said they be- 
longed to this type of organization. Among respondents with 12 or more years 
of education, 29 (28.8%) had memberships in clubs or organizations related to 
their preferred activity in the winter. 

There was a direct relationship (p <.02) between occupation and 
membership in this type of club. 

As occupational status increased, the proportion of::respondents 
who belonged to clubs and organizations related to their preferred activities 
also increased. Membership in clubs or organizations was reported by 10 (27.0%) 
of the respondents whose occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1 to 4, 
by 13 (23.2%) of the respondents classified as Hollingshead 5 and 6, and by 
6 (6.8%) of those respondents whose occupation was classified as Hollingshead 
7 or who were currently unemployed or not working. 

Similarly, a higher proportion of respondents who earned 
$8,000.00 or more were members of clubs and organizations associated with their 
most preferred activities. The distribution was: 11 €37.9%) of the respon- 


dents who earned $8,000.00 or more, 28 (30.1%) of those who earned from 
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$5,000.00 to $ 7,999.99, 17 (15.2%) of those who earned from $2,000.00 to- 
$4,999.99 and 4 (5.7%) of those who earned less than $2,000.00 were members 
of such clubs and organizations. 

A larger proportion of housewives belonged to clubs and or- 
ganizations related to preferred activities in the winter than in the 
summer (19.6%, or 66 andn1l1l.2% or 39, respectively). 
D. Patterns of Leisure 

Respondents were ‘shown a checklist of activities and asked to 
indicate the number of hours they spent at the various activities alone, with 
friends, and with their family. A differentiation was made again for summer 
and winter months. The following discussion deals with the leisure patterns 
in the winter months, describing the proportion of time spent in each manner. 
The patterns for the summer months were almost identical and so will not be 
dealt with in this report. 

1. ‘Time Spent Alone 

One-fifth of the respondents (21.5% or 84) spent between 1% 
to 26% of their leisure time alone. Another 28.3% (113) spent 27% to 52% 
of their time alone and 22.8% (91) spent 53% to 787, alone. One-fifth (83) 
spent 79% to 100% of their leisure time alone and 5% (20) spent no time alone. 

The amount of time spent alone differed significantly between 


communities: See Table VIII - 36. 
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Table VITI"="36 


Leisure Time Spent Alone in Winter by Community of Residence 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 


Oner267, Py tegen EH eR cer £4 79 - 100% Total 
Comunity N % N %£ N % Ng 
Bellevue 11 17.7 16 25.0 Le 27,.4 18 297.0 62 
Blairmore - 
Frank 43 g2-0) Gan 34,4 25 19 55 16 12355 128 
Coleman 2o zt. b 325 24..8 Zo 2259 33 25.6 129 
Eo Dy LO 16 Pali) Paul 28.8 205 27.4 16 29 15 
Stee a ee I 
Total 105 ZO 7 el Les 28.8 91 PRES 83 i A. 392 


Respondents in Bellevue spent the greatest amount of leisure 
time alone - (56.4% indicated over half) and those in Blairmore - Frank, the 
least (32% over half). 

There was a significant relationship (p < .05) between time 
spent alone and sex. More men than women, spent one-quarter or less of their 
leisure time alone (33% or 58 of 176 as compared to 21.8% or 47 of 216). 
Almost the same proportion of both sexes, however, spent over half their leisure 
alone, (43.8% of ‘the males». & 44.9% of the females). 

There was a highly significant positive relationship between age 


and leisure time spent alone: See Table VIII - 37. 
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Table VIII - 37 


Leisure Time Spent Alone in Winter by Age of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 


O - 26% 27 - 5a% 53 = 18% 79 - 100% Total 
Under 36 yrs. 34 34.7 36 500g, 18 18.4 10 10.2 98 
36 i= 55 46 26.1 58 33.0 42 vos 20 17.0 176 
Over 55 24 20.7 19 L0so) 620 24 oP ao pee A 116 
Total 104. 926.7% 113 29 Gee 90 23 a O) 2103 390 

P. <,001 


28.6% of respondents in the youngest age group; 40.9% of those 
in the oldest group spent over half their leisure time alone. 
There was a highly significant relationship between leisure time 
spent alone and marital status: See Table VIII - 38, 
Table VIII - 38 
Leisure time spent Alone in Winter by Marital Status of Respondents 
Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 


0 - 26% 24 = 527 D3e= a1 5) ioe= LOOT Total 

Marital Status N i eRe Fae N he N_ te 
Married 88 20.0 103 33.4 68 ied 49 Leos 308 
Divorced / 
Separated 2 1842 1 PEL 2 L832 6 54.5 | 
Widowed 6 1 Fe 4 Sag Libos doh Zi 46.7 45 
Single 9 Ae 5 Lying if. ZdeV 7 25.0 28 

Total 105 26.8 Lis 28.8 91 23ue 83 ZAG 392 

(P<. 001) 


Married people spent the least amount of time alone (38% spent 


more than half alone, followed by single (44.4%), separated or divorced (72.7%) 
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and widowed (77.8%). The relatively high figure for widowed people supports 
the relationship noted between age and time spent alone. 

As the date in Table VIII - 39 indicate, there was a very sig+ 
nificant relationship between place of birth and amount of leisure time spent 
alone. 

Table VIII - 39 


Leisure Time Spent Alone in Winter, by Ethnicity of Respondents 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 





0 - 26% th le NE se eee kVA 79 - 100% Total 

Ethnicity No gets wN oes Ne «Oks | OR 2 
Canadian te 30.0 83 52.8) 2 22 20.2) 45 iyyvs 257 
piss Uke & 
White Commonwealth 9 1 ae | 11 2009 9 Zoek 9 2oeM, 38 
European 8 19.0 10 2350 9 2134 15 35 eT 42 
Slavic 1l 2024 8 489 421 3839 #14 Zao 54 

Total 105 _ 26.9 112 Zon Om 1, Coy om BOS 21 ae 391 

Pax. 


Canadians spent less time alone than any other ethnic group - 


only 37.74 spent more than half of their leisure time alone, whereas 47% of the 
British and -American respondents, 57.1% of the Europeans and 64.8% of the Slavics 
did so. 

There was a very significant relationship between generation 


and amount of leisure time spent alone: See Table VIII - 40. 
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3rd 
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Table VIII - 40 


in Winter 


: , by Generation of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 


297 = 52 53 - 78% 79 - 100% Total 

fe ts fe a & us & 

263 262 2086 3728.4 $6. 52816 126 
28.2% 573 3335 85 20.6 a0 24756 170 
34,07 142 2820 13°) 26.9 6 34220 50 
25.9 8 3343 cope ee | 8 29,6 27 
Dee 0G 26r . 68 | 286 BO £2124 373 

Pee. 04 


First generation respondents spent less time alone than later 


generations - 58% spent more than half their leisure time alone, whereas 38.27 


of second generation respondents, 38% of third and 460.7% of fourth or more did 


so. This corresponds to the ethnicity pattern, since the first generation 


Canadians are also the foreign-born. 


between education and leisure time spent alone. 


Table VIII - 41 shows a highly significant inverse relationship 
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Table VIII - 41 


Leisure Time Spent Alone, in Winter, by Education of Respondent 


Rroportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 





0 - 26% Ad. A527, 53 = 1/874 79 - 100% Total 

Education N ue N to N he N ‘he 
O - 6 years 18 24.3 Ler 2165 eke 721 28.4 23 Slat 74 
7 - 9 years BL 21.4 43. 0 29. 19-034 23.4 oH 25 .<o 145 
10 - 11 years 34 34.7 32am 32, pea t16 16.3 16 16.3 98 
12 or more years 21 28.8 2508 345 2a 820 27.4 7 9.6 73 

Total 104 20 feel 12 Me 28, f= 29 1, 2650 83 21.3 390 

P=. 006 


A much higher proportion of the respondents with 6 or fewer 
years of schooling spent more than half their leisure time alone than those 
with more education: 59.5% as compared with 48.9% of those with 7 to 9 years 
schooling, 32.6% of those with 10 or 11 years and 37% of those with 12 or more 
years. 

There was a very significant relationship between occupation and 


proportion of leisure time spent alone. See Table VIII - 42. 
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Table VIII - 42 


Leisure Time Spent Alone, in Winter, by Occupation of respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 





0 - 26% ad EE OZh Dore Ob 79 - 100% Total 
Occupation N ho N to N h N i 
el ineshena le& 2 1 sie! 5 41.7 4 2855 rs 107 12 
Hollingshead 3 & 4 6 SL 22.4 8 23.6 6 21.4 8 28.6 28 
Hollingshead 5 & 6 26 £040:.6 S39 28.1. 12 18:3 ° 18 2 64 
Hollingshead 7 10 2729.4 tal 82.4 9 20.509 2 148 34 
Housewives A2 £92502 62 34,5 mo Ze eo 21.20 181 
Not Working 20527 9 12,37) = 21 2350 823 31.5 73 

ace ALU 


More people in the higher occupational levels (Hollingshead 1 
through 4) spent ovér half their leisure time alone than did other employed 
groups: 50% as opposed to 31.3% of those in Hollingshead 5 & 6 and 38.3% of 
those in Hollingshead 7. 

There was a highly significant inverse relationship between in- 


come and amount of leisure time spent alone. See Table VIII - 43. 
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Table VIII - 43 


Leisure’'TimesSpaht Alone, in Winter, by Income of Respondent 
Proportion of Leisure Time Spent Alone 


QO = 267 186 ac A a a DO le 79 - 100% Total | 

Income eo Nie Nae nN ¢ 
Less than $2000. 19 22e1 17 1oc3 20 23's 30 34.9 86 
$2000. - $4999. 42 eae 37 274 28 2a 28 20a 135 
$5000. - $7999. 26 2620 37 37.0 23 2ae0 14 1.0 100 
$8000. or more 2) va tess 2 36.4 Le 535 L ow) 33 

Total 96 2771 103 PAS np 82 2 73 20.6 354 

P< .004 


As income increased, the proportions of respondents spending more 
than half their leisure time alone decreased: 58.2% of those earning less than 
$2000. annually, 41.4% of those earning between $2000. and $4999,, 37% of those 
earning $5000. to $7000., and 36.3% of those earning $8000. or more indicated 
spending more than half their time alone. 

2. Time Spent With Friends 

Over half of the respondents (58.7% or 234) spent between 1% and 
26% of their leisure time with friends. Another 12.8% (51) spent 27% to 52% 
with friends, 4.7% (19) spent 53% to 100%, and one-fifth (21.8% or 87) spent no 
leisure time at all with friends. 

Table VIII - 44 indicates that proportion of leisure time spent 


with friends differed significantly between communities. 
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Table VIII - 44 


Leisure Time Spent With Friends, in Winter, by Community of Residence 


Proportion of leisure time spent with friends 





0 - 26% oy 527, Doe 1007, Total 

Community hs Se N 2 Ne 
Bellevue 52 63.9 8 1229 2 3y2 62 
Blairmore - Frank By 73a0 Za 1 Ale 9 7.0 128 
Coleman RS) B91 (ue eS 2 L.& 129 
I.D. # 10 58 Fees) 9 1253 6 Be2 p%s) 

Total 522 B2ed op 120 19 4.8 oes 

pe save) 


Respondents in I.D. # 10 and in Blairmore - Frank areas spent 
more time with friends than did those in other communities. 8.2% and 7.0% 
‘respectively spent more than half of their leisure time with friends, as 
compared with 3.2% of Belleuve residents and 1.6% of Coleman residents. 

There was a highly significant relationship between time spent 


with friends and respondent's sex: See Table VIII - 45. 
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Table VIIIy -: 45 


Leisure Time Spent With Friends, in Winter, by Sex of Respondent 


Proportion. of Leisure Time Spent With Friends 
a Ne er ea ee 


0 - 26% a7 6 S27 Bove 100% Total 
— Ny bek Had the ortiz 
Male 12 Tee dy 2 Jiang! 0 lar mbes? 176 
Female 195 90.3 14 6.5 ge 216 
ip ei 
Total 22 SS). 1 BLORNE EEG 194.8 392 
P< .001 


Twice as many males as females (6.81 as opposed to 3.21) spent 
more than half of their leisure time with friends. More males also spent 
between one-quarter and half their time with friends (21.0% compared with 6.5%). 

There was a very significant inverse relationship between age 


and proportion of leisure time spent with friends: See Table VIII - 46. 


Table VIII - 46 


Leisure Time Spent With Friends, in Winter, by Age of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent With Friends 





0 - 26% Zi = 52), 53 - 100% Total 
Under 36 yrs. PEC 73.5 18 18.4 6 6.1 98 
36 - 55 TA7 VO683 $5 a) 14.2 4 aS 176 
Ovér 55 ‘yrs’ ¥OO £2886 x2 8 Gr 8 6.9 116 
Total Tile aon ae ou. ys BS 18 4.6 390 
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As age increased, the porportion of respondents spending one- 
quarter or less of their leisure with friends also increased, from 75.5% of 
those under 36 years to 86.2% of those over 55 years. As age increased, the 
proportion spending between 27% and 52% of their leisure with friends decreased, 
from 18.4% of the youngest group to 6.9% of the oldest. There was a curvilinear 
relationship evident between age and the small proportion of respondents spend- 
‘ing over half their leisure with friends, with fewer middle-age respondents in 
this category. 

Table WIII - 47 indicates that marital status and proportion of 


leisure time spent with friends were significantly related. 


‘o. Table VIIL:+ 47 


Leisure Time Spent with Friends, in Winter, by Marital Status of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent With Friends 








Qe 26% Oi aia 530-1 00% Total 
Marital Status N to N to N hs 
Married 261eee <4, 57 38 ioe 9 2.9 308 
Non-Married 61 72.6 v3 6 25 10 iso 84 
Total Spey Be | 51 1a, CMP 4.8 392 
| areas, 


Unmarried people spent the most time with friends: 11.9% spent 
over half their leisure this way and 15.5% spent between one-quarter to one half. 
Married people spent less time with friends: 84.7% as opposed to 72.6% of the 
unmarried spent less than 27% of their leisure this way. 

Ethnicity, generation, and education were not significantly re- 
Biated to proportion of leisure time spent with friends. 

There was a highly significant relationship between occupation and 


ercentage of total leisure time spent with friends: See Table VIII - 48. 
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Table VIII - 48 


Leisure Time Qpent With Friends, in Winter, by Occupation of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Friencs 


0 - 26% sea 53 - 100% Total 
Occupation N tb N i N he 
Hollingshead 
meee, 3, 4 35 87.5 3 fi2 2 eit) 40 
Hollingshead 
5 & 6 O° 60.9 21 32.8 4 552 64 
Hollingshead 7 Pas. (ES) 7 2,0 Zz See) 34 
Housewives 166 ole’ 10 545 ©) 2.8 181 
Not Working od 78.1 10 13:7 6 Oe 73 
Total a22 82 <1 op) 13.0 RS) 4.8 joe 
(P=<,001) 


A greater proportion of housewives than of any employed group 
reported one-quarter or less of their leisure spent with friends. Of the employed 
people, those in the middle occupational levels (Hollingshead 5 & 6) spent more 
time with friends: only 60.9% reported spending one-quarter or less of their 
leisure with friends, as opposed to 73.5% in the lower occupational level and 
87.5% of those in higher levels. Non-working respondents (unemployed or retired) 
had the highest proportion (8.2%) spending more than half of their leisure with 
friends. 

As demonstrated by Table VIII - 49, there was a very significant 


inverse relationship between income and amount of leisure time spent with friends. 
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Table VIII - 49 





Leisure Time Spent With Friends, in Winter, by Income of Respondent 





Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Friends 


0 - 26% 27 - 52% 53 = 100% Total 
$2,000 or less 68 T9Sh a] 10:..5 S) LOS 86 
$2,000 - $4999 114 84.4 17 2.6 4 St 135 
$5000 - $7999 81 81 20 18 18.0 il L.0 100 
$8000 or more 28 84.8 3 eal 2 bet 33 
Total aot S2a2 47 [353 16 4.5 354 
Bea 04 


People in the lowest income bracket (less than $2,000 annually) 
spent the most time with their friends (79% spent less than one-quarter of their 
leisure time this way), followed by those in the $5,000 to $7,999 bracket (81.0%). 
Of those in the lower middle income bracket, 84.4% spent less than 27% of their 
leisure with friends and 84.8% of those in the highest bracket spent less than 
one-quarter of their leisure with friends. 

3. Time Spent With Family 

One fifth of the sample (21.8% or 87) spent between 1% and 26% of 
their leisure time with their families. One-third (31.6% or 126) spent between 
27% and 52% of their leisure with their families, 19.8% (79) spent 53% to 78% or 
more this way. Another 17.8% (71) spent none of their leisure time with their 
families. 

Community and sex were not significantly related with the amount of 
time the respandent spent with his family. 

There was a highly significant inverse relationship between age and 


amount of leisure time spent with one's family: See VIII - 50. 
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Table VIII - 50 


Leisure Time Spent with Family, in Winter, by Age of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Family 


0. = 67 27 29527, 53° 93787, 79 - 100% Total 
Age aN ke Bh Ea x & Ll fe 
Mader 36 yrs. 28 928.699. 35 /1'35.7) 1 28 728.6 7 Berit 98 
86 4°55 yrs. Gees 7 0 ee Ge eno) 12359 12 99678 176 
Over 55 yrs. 68° 58:6. 30 25.9 Or: aes: 116 
Total 158 740. 5 Mees 2.07.979 0.3 Os 67.2 390 
p < .001 





Of those under age 36, 35.7% spent more than half of their leisure 
time with their families. Of those between ages 36 and 55 years, 30.7% spent 
more than half of their leisure time this way and of those over 55 years, only 
f.07 did so. 

There was a highly significant relationship between leisure time 
spent with one's family and one's marital status. Many more of the married res- 
pondents spent over half of their leisure time this way - 32.2% as compared with 
15.9% of the widowed respondents, 9.1% of the divorced or separated and none of 


the single respondents: See Table VIII - 51. 
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Table VIII - 51 


Leisure Time Spent With Family, in Winter, by Marital Status 
Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Family 





O - 26% 27-02%, 53h 78% 79 - 100% Total 

Marital Status N To N ih N ho N he 
Married 94 DOsStel 1Lbram37s 3 75 24.4 24 728 308 
Divorced / 
Separated 7 63.6 3 Vat ies) 1 Shoah 0 0.0 it 
Widowed 34 75.6 4 3,9 3 hs 4, 3.9 45 
Single 23 S2n Dar atiicd 0 0.0 0 0.0 28 

Total 158 BOs Bel2e 832.4 79 20.2 28 Ted 392 

pe Vv7001 


The data in TABLE VIII - 52 indicates a significant relationship 


between place of birth and amount of time spent with one's family. 


Table VIII - 52 


Leisure Time Spent With Family, in Winter, by Marital Status 
Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Family 


O - 26% 27-3527, 53 - 78% 79 - 100% Total 
Ethnicity 2 Ze RN ae Es Ze a & 
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Canadian born respondents spent more time with their families 
than did the foreign-born - 31.1% spent more than half their leisure with their 
Beibics A only 34 dbfmapent one-quarter or less of their leisure this way. This 
may be compared to the 21.1% of British & American respondents, the 21.5% of 
Europeans and the 18.6% of Slavics who spent more than half their leisure time with 
their families and to the greater proportions of these ethnic groups who spent 
less than 27% of their leisure with their families: 39.5% of the Americans & 
British,l53.7Z%,6£ the Slavics, and 59.5% of the Europeans. 


There was a very significant direct relationship between education, 


and leisure time spent with one's family: See Table VIII - 53. 


Table VIII - 53 


Leisure Time Spent With Family, in Winter, by Education of Respondent 
. Proportion of Leisure Time Spent With Family 
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As the level of education of the respondent increased, the proportion 
spending more than half their leisure time with their families increased from 
21.6% of those with less than 7 years schooling to 22.1% of those with 7 to 9 
years, 33.7% of those with 10 to 11 years, and 35.6% of those with 12 or more 
years education. On the other side, the proportion spending one-quarter or less 


‘of their leisure time with their families decreased as level of education rose: 
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56.8% of the lowest educational group, 42.1% of those with 7 to 9 years, and 
28.8% of the highest educational group indicated this amount of leisure parti- 
cipation with their families. 

There was a very significant inverse relationship between occupa- 
tion and the proportion of respondents spending over half of their leisure time 
with their families. Only 8.3% of the professionals and executives (Hollingshead 
1 & 2) spent more than half their leisure time with their families, whereas 25% 
of those in Hollingshead categories 3, 4, 5, & 6 and 29.4% of the unskilled 
workers (Hollingshead7) did so. This relationship was not apparent for those 
indicating little time (less than 2%) spent with their families. 

Housewives spent more of their leisure time with their families - 
34.2% indicated more than half their leisure was spent this way. The non-working 
respondents had the highest proportion (56.2%) spending one-quarter or less of 


their leisure with their families: See Table VIII - 54. 


Table VIII - 54 


Leisure Time Spent With Family, in Winter, by Occupation of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent With Family 
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There was a highly significant direct relationship between in- 


come and amount of leisure time spent with one's family: See Table VIII - 55. 


Table VILL = 55 


Leisure Time Spent With Family, in Winter, by Income of Respondent 


Proportion of Leisure Time Spent with Family 
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As level of income increased, the proportion of respondents who 
indicated that they spent one-quarter or less of their leisure time with their 
families decreased from 60.5% of those earning less than $2000 annually, to 
roughly 34% of those earning hetween $2000 and $7999; and to 15.2% of those 
earning $8000 or more. This pattern was not as clear when proportions spending 
over half their leisure time with their families were examined. Those with the 
lowest income had the smallest proportion (16.3%) spending most of their leisure 
time with their families, but those in the highest income bracket had the second 


lowest proportion (27.2%) spending most of their leisure this way. 
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SUMMARY 
Section D 
Patterns of Leisure 
This section presented the patterns of spending leisure time 
alone, with friends, and with family, in the Crowsnest Pass area. There was 
no difference found between these patterns for summer and winter. The follow- 
ing results were obtained: 

1. The largest proportion of respondents (43%) indicated spending over 
half of their leisure time alone. Another 28% spent between a quarter and a 
half of their leisure alone and 26% spent one-quarter or less of their leisure 
time alone. 

2. Bellevue respondents were more likely to spend time alone than those 
in other communities. 

3. There was a tendency for males to spend less of their leisure time 
alone than females. 

4. There was a highly significant direct relationship between age and 
amount of leisure time spent alone. 

5. Married respondents spent the least amount of time alone and widowed 
respondents the most. This tends to support the age Here eaen shes mentioned 
above. 

6. There were highly significant inverse relationships between amount 
of leisure time spent alone and two of the indices of social class, income, 
and education. 

7. There was a direct relationship between occupation and leisure time 
spent alone. 

8. Most of the respondents (80%) spent one-quarter or less of their 
leisure time with friends. Only 5% spent over half of their leisure with 


friends. 
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9. Respondents from Blairmore, Frank, and I.D. 10 tended to spend more 
time with friends than did those from other areas. 

10. Males were much more likely to spend leisure time with friends than 
were females. This finding was supported by the differences found between the 
pattern of leisure participation of housewives and employed males. 

11. Respondents in the middle occupational levels (Hollingshead 5 & 6) 
tended to spend more time with friends. 

12. There was a very significant inverse relationship between income and 
amount of leisure time spent with friends, but no significant relationship was 
found between education and this variable. 

13. There was a very significant inverse relationship between age and 
amount of leisure time spent with friends. 

14. Non-married persons tended to spend more leisure time with friends 
than did married respondents. 

15. The largest proportion of respondents (40%) indicated spending one- 
quarter or less of their leisure time with their families, but over one-quarter 
(27%) also spent more than half of their leisure with their families. 

16. Community and sex were not significantly related with amount of leisure 
time spent with one's family. 

17. There was a highly significant inverse relationship between age and 
‘amount of leisure time spent with one's family. 

18. Married respondents tended to spend much more of their leisure time 
with their families than did those in any other marital status category. 

19. Education and income were both directly related with amount of leisure 
time spent with one's family, but occupation was inversly related with this vari- 


able. 
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SUMMARY 

CHAPTER VIII 
Current Activities 
In this chapter, information was presented on the current leisure 
activities engaged in by the residents of the Crowsnest Pass. The number of 
activities in which the respondent engaged was discussed and then the chapter 
turned to specific types of activities, those activities which respondents 
preferred, and the patterns of social situations in which the respondents were 
likely to pursue leisure activities. 
The number of activities a respondent engaged in was used as 
an index to measure the extent of leisure involvement. 

The number of activities reported by respondents was signifi- 
cantly related to the variables of sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, zenera- 
tion, education, occupation and income. 

The respondents most likely to engage in a large number of 
leisure activities possessed the following characteristics: female, young, 
married, Canadian-born, third or more generation, highly educated, having a 
high occupation (along with housewife) and high income. 

i The index used to determine the nature of the specific activi- 
ties was the amount of time a respondent spent on each of twenty activities. 
Amount of time was coded into three categories of most, medial, and least. 

| The specific leisure activities pursued by a majority of res- 
pondents during the winter were watching television, reading, puttering around 
the house and visiting. Other leisure activities, which were pursued by small 


Proportions of the respondents included driving to a city or town, hobbies, 


Music, driving for pleasure, card playing, beer drinking and sports. 
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Watching television was related to only one variable: education. 
The respondents most likely to spend a large amount of time on this activity 
are characterized by a low level of education. 

The leisure activity of reading was related to the variables 
of education and occupation. Respondents most likely to spend a great amount 
of time reading are characterized by a high level of education and a high ranking 
occupation. 

Winter Activities 

The leisure activity of puttering around the house was found 
related to community, sex, occupation. Respondents most likely to spend a 
Substantial amount of time on this activity were characterized as female, 
‘residents of Coleman, Bellevue or I.D. 10; and employed in a low-ranking 
occupation. 

The leisure activity of visiting was related to sex, age, marital 
status, and occupation. Respondents most likely to spend a great deal of time 
on this activity possessed the characteristics of being male; young; married; 
‘and having a low-ranking occupation. 

The leisure activity of driving to a city or town was related to 
‘age and occupation. Respondents most likely to spend a large amount of time on 
this activity were middle-aged and employed in a high-ranking occupation. 

The leisure activity of hobbies was related to sex, age, ethnicity, 
and generation. Respondents most likely to spend time on hobbies were: female, 
Older, first generation, and of British or American origin. 

"Music' was related to sex and education. Respondents most likely 
to spend a large amount of time on this activity were: female and had a medial 
level of education. 

The leisure activity of card playing was related to age--older 


‘espondents being most likely to spend a great deal of time on this activity. 
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The leisure activities of driving for pleasure, beer drinking 
‘and sports were not related to any variables. 

Summer Activities 

During the summer, the specific leisure activities pursued by 
the majority of respondents were watching television, reading, puttering around 
the house, and gardening. Various other leisure activities were pursued by 
much smaller proportions of respondents and included visiting, sewing, carpentry, 
drive to city or town, pleasure drives, music, hobbies, playing cards, drinking 
beer. 

The leisure activity of watching television was related to 
occupation - respondents from lower occupations spending a large amount of time 
‘on this activity. 

The activity of reading was related to higher educational levels 
‘and higher ranking occupations. 

More females, housewives or members of high ranking occupations 
‘reported spending a great deal of time puttering around the house. 

The leisure activity of gardening was correlated with sex, age, 
ethnicity, and eccupation. Respondents most likely to spend a lot of time 
gardening were: male, older, of European or Slavic origin, and either unemployed, 
retired, or having a low-ranking occupation. 

The activity of visiting was related to sex, age, marital status, 
ethnicity, and occupation. Respondents most likely to pursue this activity ex- 
‘tensively were young, married, having Canadian or Slavic origin, and having a 


low-ranking occupation, 


i 


The activity of driving to a city or town was associated with 
female, young or middle-aged, and of a higher ranking occupation. 
The leisure activity of pleasure driving was related to being 


On-married. 
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The leisure activity of music was preferred by females, and 
those with a medial amount of education. 

The time spent on hobbies was related to ethnicity and generation. 
However, no meaningful discussion was possible. 

The activity of playing cards was related to marital status only. 

_Married respondents spent more time on this activity. Also the activity of beer 
drinking was related to marital status, i.e., non-married respondents reported 
spending the ..ost time on beer drinking. 

Preferred Activities 

The leisure activities most preferred by the residents of Crows- 

nest during the summer were active sports, socializing, home-centered activi- 
ties, driving or going to sports events. 

'Active sports' was related to the variables of community, sex, 
age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, education and occupation. The res- 
pondents most likely to prefer active sports were: male, residents of Coleman, 
young (under 36); married, Canadian, of the third generation; more highly educated 
and employed in a higher ranking occupation. 

The leisure activity of socializing was named by very few res- 
pondents, and was related to the variables of community, sex, age, education 
and occupation. The respondents were likely residents of I.D. 10; male; older 
(over 55); and having a low level of education and occupation. 

The 'home-centered' leisure activities were related to varia- 
bles of community, sex, occupation, generation, marital status, and education. 

i The respondents most likely to prefer 'home-centered' activities 
reside in Blairmore and Frank communities; are female; and housewives and belong 
to the first generation, are non-married; and in a low education category. 


The 'driving or going to sports events' activity was related to 
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gthe variables of community, sex, occupation, age, generation and education. 


The respondents most likely to prefer the activity of 'driving or 
going to sports events' possess the characteristics of residing in Bellevue, 
being female, having the occupation of housewife, being young (under 36), belong- 

ing to the fourth or more generation; and having highly-ranked occupations. 

The leisure activities most preferred by the residents of Crows- 

nest during the winter were home-centered activities, active sports, socializing 
‘activities, pleasure drives and attending sports events. In conjunction with 
_these activities, proportions of respondents who were members of clubs or organi- 
zations related to their favorite activity were also considered. 

[ Home-centered activities were related to income, sex, marital 
status, age, education, and occupation. Respondents most likely to pursue 

Bisse activities were female, older, having a low level of education, low 
lincome, and a low occupation. 

‘Active sports' were related to sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, 
‘education, occupation, and income. Respondents most likely to pursue these activi- 


‘ties were male, young, single, of Canadian origin, more highly educated, of high 


‘occupation, and high income. 

| The activity of pleasure drives and attending sports events were 
‘related to sex, ethnicity, age, generation, education, and occupation. Respondents 
most likely to pursue these activities were female, young, belonged to the third 
or more generation, of Canadian origin, and from middle and high education and 

RMP sational levels. Only a small proportion of the sample preferred these ac- 


tivities. 


Socializing activities were related to sex, age, education, occu- 






ation and income. Respondents most likely to pursue these activities were: 


le, older, from low educational, occupational and income levels. 
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The large majority of Crowsnest respondents did not belong 
to any organizations or clubs related to their favorite leisure activity. 
However, involvement in organizations and: related to age, occupation and 
income. Respondents in this category were young, and from higher occupa- 
tional and income categories. 

Patterns of Leisure 

The largest proportion of respondents reported spending 
over half of their leisure time alone. 

The tendency to spend leisure time alone was related to 
community, sex, age, marital status, income, and education. Respondents 
most likely to spend their leisure time alone were: residents of 
Bellevue, female, older, non-married, low income and low education 
level. 

The tendency to spend leisure time with friends was 
related to community, sex, occupation, income, and marital status. 
Respondents most likely to spend leisure time with friends were: re- 
sidents of Blairmore, Frank and I.D. 10; male; having a medial or 
higher occupation, a low income, and non-married status. 

The tendency to spend leisure time with families was 
related to age, marigal status, education and occupation. Respondents 
most likely to spend time with their families were older, married, of 


a high level of education, and a low occupation. 
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CHAPTER IX 


DESIRED ACTIVITIES 


To identify recreational desires that individuals had not been able 















6 fulfil, an open-ended question was posed: "What kinds of things would vou like 
odo in your free time that you have not been able to do?". After the respondent 
ad named all the activities that he would like to participate in, he was asked to 
dentify the three that he andes most like to try. For each of these three activi- 
des he was asked if he had talked to knowledgeable people about 2t, it 'hevhad read 
pny books or magazines about it, and if he had ever tried to organize a group of 
beople who were interested in it. 

This chapter will discuss the responses obtained to all of these 
westions in an attempt to provide information about the incidence of unfulfilled 
Seereational desires, the type of activities that are most sought after, and the 
ree of initiative that individuals have taken in attemnting to become active 


In areas that would be rewarding to them. 


- Number of Desired Activities 
For each respondent, the activities that were named in response to 
Bhe question about what he would like to do but had not been able to do, were 


Jounted. Table IX - 1 gives the distribution of responses obtained. 


TABLE IX = 1 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DESIRED ACTIVITIES 


Number of Activities N ah 
None 180 45.0 
One 4 107 261.9 
Two 52 A ea 
Three 39 9.8 
Four or more 27, phe) 
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It is evident that almost half of the respondents did not name any 













Mee 5 When they were asked if there was anything that they would like to do, but 
ad been unable to do. Just over one-quarter (26.8%) said that there was one 
activity they had been unable to do, 13.0% named two, 9.8% named. three°and 5.5% 
amed four or more. 

The number of activities named was not significantly related to the 
ommunity in which the respondent lived, nor was it related to sex = respondent. 


here was, however, a highlv significant relationship with age, as is shown in 
mile IX — 2. 


TABLE Tx — 9 


TOTAL NUMBER OF DESIRED ACTIVITIES BY AGE 
EL EE Bis oe 


Number of Activities 





None One Iwo or Three Four or More 

i Dey i zoON us 
nder 36 23 Hie wale > Sian ee eee 6.1 98 
6 to 55 80 GENRE We 26.1 139 Pee mele he? 180 
ess 16. 064.4 200*?20.8. 16 130602 i es TERS 
179 a5, 2 10740127.0°. 98 282, 22 556 396 


tema O OEE 


The data show a very strong inverse relationship between age and 
mber of desired activities: just 23.5% of the respondents under 36 failed to 
pntion any activities, but this proportion increased steadily to 44.4% among the 


a 

I to 95 age group and 64.4% among the over 55 age group. 
"7 . 
There was a significant relationship (pn < .02) between marital 


atus and number of desired activities, but because of the number of resnondents 


Hehe non-married categories, the results obtained cannot be considered conclusive. 
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Generally, the data showed that married respondents and respondents 











Mo were Single were more likely to name activities in which thev would like to 
articipate: among married respondents 80 (25.6%) named 2 or 3 activities, and 18 
5.8%) named 4 or more; and among single respondents 91 Ci7.o,)) mamed: 2 or 3, and 22 
10.7%) named 4 or more. Among divorced or separated respondents 2 (18.22) named 

or 3 and none named more than this amount: among widowed respondents 4 (8.52) 

amed 2 or 3, and 3 (2.1%) named 4 or more. 

Total number of desired activities was significantly related to 


Meitcity, as is shown in Table IX —- 3. 


TABLE IX - 3 
TOTAL NUMBER OF DESIRED ACTIVITIES BY MIHNEGITY 


Number of Desired Activities 


i) a a x 
a0 Bona oid VAS ge oF iowa! 260 
Beish, U.S., 
ite Commonwealth 23 Sy oes 20.0 9 22505 40 
avic 1 eee (oe ee oe ee 125 7 ny 55 
Fher European ee Oe.) SG che gs! 6. ioey Me AS 
L7o Hae 10 Y 26.6 213 ae pees eh e, 
Pees 7 OGL 


The. data show that Slavic respondents were least likely to name an 
Rtivity that they would like to participate in, (72.7%) did not name any, and 

Madian born respondents were most likely to name an activity (just 35.4% failed 
name one or more). Canadian born respondents also named more than did respondents 


OM other groups -- 35.0% named two or more. 
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There was also a significant relationship between generation 


mend number of desired activities: See Table Ix - 4. 


Table Ix°— 4 


Total Number of Désired Activities by 
Generation of Respondent 





Number of Desired Activities 


















Generation None One Two or More Total 
N ee 3 Z ON oA 
First 83 63.4 28 ale? 20 on iba! 
Second 73 2a 2 ho 26.6 54 DL. 173 
‘Third or more 16 ZUR Cum ace 36.44 Oo Ae amma eo. ay 
TOTAL | ye, Hebe LOZ BO vo. Oy 202) erent 
CP OL) 


The data show a direct relationship between generation and number 
of desired activities. Among first generation respondents just 15.3% named two or 
more activities, but among second, 31.2% named this many, and among third, 42.9% 
did so. The proportion of respondents who named no desired activities decreased 
mrom 63.4% of the first generation to 42.2% of the second generation and 20.8% of 
the third or more generation respondents. 

Education was also directly related to number of desired leisure 


Sctivities. siete: Weleda Ie = 5), 
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Table TX. = 5 
Total Number of Desired Activities by 
Education of Respondent 


Number of Desired Activities 








Education None One Two or More Totz 
N % ON x N g 

Mess than 7 yrs. 48 63.2 «8 2387 10 1368 . 16 

meto 9 yrs. 77 o2205 24 23.0 37 2560) 148 

m0 to jl yrs. 32 o2./) 34 34,7 32 32.6 98 

Meyrs..or more 20 2000 2. 28.0 2 eee 135 
Total 177 NAS Oy) 27.0 13 28.4 39F 

(Pec 008) 


The data show that as education increased from less than 7 yeazs 
12 or more years, the proportion of respondents naming two or more activities 
mncreased from 13.1% to 45.3%. Conversely, as educatinn increased the proportio~ 
of respondents who did not name any desired activities decreased from 63.2% of 
those ‘with less than 7 years to 26.7% of those with 12 years or more. 

There was also a direct relationship between occupatiaun and numba: 


Of desired activities, as is shown in Table IX - 6. 
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Table IX - 6 
Total Number of Desired Activities by 


Occupation of Respondent 


Number of Desired Activities 


Occupation None One Two or More Total _ 
N Z N Z N x 
Hollingshead 9 vale °12 28.6 ms S00 nea 42 
1-4 
Hollingshead 
m5 & 6 25 33.5 14 215 26 40.0 65 
Hollingshead 
7 & not working 64 DO af Bae | 24.8 18 165-3 109 
Housewives 82 44.6 54 29.4 48 Port 184 
Total 180 45.0 107 26.8 le, 2395 400 
(Piece 00L) 


The data show that the distribution of responses for housewives is 
Wery similar to that of the sample as a whole. However, among the rest of the 
. 
respondents, just 21.4% of those whose occupations fell into Hollingshead categories 


H through 4 failed to name any activities; 38.5% of those in Hollingshead 5 & 6, 


©8.7%Z in Hollingshead: 7, or who were not currently working, did not name any 





activities. Conversely, only 16.5% of the respondents from the lowest occupational 
Gategory named two or more activities, while 40.0% in categories 5'& 6, and 50.02 
in categories 1 through 4 did so. 


Income of respondent was also significantly, directly related to 


number of desired activities: See Table IX - /. 
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“ Table IX - 7 
Number of Desired Activities by Income 


Number of Activities 


come | None One Two or More Total 
N % N 2 N 2 

bss than $2,000 58 Pee) 18 20D Le bLeEo 88 

3000 to 

m999.99 56 41.5 42 lige ek 27.4 135 
,000 to , 

m99.99 36 9523 2d EAS) 27 Shee 102 
,000 & more lea Oe 8 | 242 (NS) 45.5 __ Peer 
Total 160 44.7 eis) | 20a . 103 : 28.8 358 


(P< 62001) 


The data show that just 13.6% of the respondents who earned less 


than $2,000.00 named two or more activities, while 27.4% of those who earned 


$2,000.00 to $4,999.99 named this many as did 38.2% who earned $5,000.00 to 


$7,999.99, and 45.5% who earned $8,000.00 or more. The proportion of respon- 
dents that did not name any activities decreased from 65.9% of those who earned 


less than $2,000.00 to 30.3% of those who earned $8,000.00 or more. 


be iypes of Activities 

The responses to the question of which of the activities that 
the respondent named were "most desired", that is, which he would like to try, 
were coded into five general areas of interest: Active sports - a desire to 
participate in some athletic activity: sociability = a desire to visit with 
friends, or a desire to engage in club activities; Travel or Spectate - a desire 
to take holidays or attend movies or sports events, etc., in a passive 


capacity; Self-improvement - a desire to take adult education courses, music or 
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art lessons, etc; and Home-centered activities - putter around the house, 
watch T.V., read or engage in hobbies. The distribution of the responses for 


both the; first and second choices is given in Table IX - 8. 


Table IX - 8 


First and Second Choices of Most Desired Activities 


Activity First Choice Second Choice 

10.7)” % N 1 ee 
Active Sports 91 2218 52 13.0 
Self-improvement 39 ; ORS ae) “3 
Home-centered : 29 Pe | hal 2.8 
Travel, Spectator | 24 6.0 9 Nags) 
Sociability 22 5p5ee a4 2.8 
No Response Lg Ses 48.8 7300". 7250 


TOTAL 400 19092 400 10052 


Because the second choices closely mirrored the first choices, 
and only 25% of the sample gave second choices, the following discussion will 
deal only with the first choices of the respondents. It is evident that almost 
half of the sample did not name any activity in which they would like to 
Participate, but were not able to at present. Almost one quarter of the sample 
(22.8%) said that they would like to participate in active sports. Self iene yeneae 
activities were named oe 9.8% of the respondents. 

There were no significant differences among the four communities 
with respect to the type of activity that was most desired. There was, however, a 


Significant relationship with sex of respondent. See Table IX - 9. 
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Table IX -— 9 


Type of Desired Activity by Sex of Respondent 


(Type of Activity) 


Active Travel or Self- Home- 
Sports Sociability __ Spectate Improvement Centered Total 
N & N ua N a N 4’ N & 
51 Vie ae oT ow ae! 13.5 10 11.2 7 7,9 = RO 
40 34.5 13 Whee oma OEP ALi wh: 19 Oe ee 
91 haa 22 ne? 24 RO pees 19.0 29 14.1 205 
(Po < §,004) 


The data show three distinct differences between the preferences 
of. the male and the female respondents: a larger proportion of males said 
that they would like to engage in active sports (57.3% of the males as opposed 
to 34.5% of the females). Women reported greater interest than men in both 
home-centered activities (19.0% of the women and 7.9% of the men), and -self- 
improvement (25.0% of the women and 11.2% of the men). 

There were also significant differences among the different 
age groups with respect to the activities that they would most like to try. 
This can be seen in Table IX - 10. 


Table IX - 10 
Type of Desired Activity by Age ‘of Respondent 


Type of Activity 


Active Travel or Self - Home 

Sports Sociability. Spectate Improvement Centered Tots 
N de Nin mee N fe N & N fe 

44, 63.8 2 2.9 4 DES 14 2023 5 tad 6¢ 
35 40.0 10 1Q95 Y) oS 20 Zed 18 Loh ae 
ee a Be ale 2588 Waited linens 2o eo te white CobOeswee tu. 6 15.38 3 
Sg 44.1 22 LO wo 24 Liss 38 Ldied 29 14.4 20: 


(P<. 4001) 
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The data reveal several distinct relationships between de- 
sired activities and age. _ Active sports was preferred by younger res- 
Bendents: 63.0), of those under?36ie40970% of those from 36 to 55, and 
just 18.4% of those over Je (Sociability was preferred by older .res- 
ponudents: 26.3% of those overes5, of0Ad% (of «those from 36 to 55 and just 
7.97 ofathose under 36. Travelling and spectator activities were also 
peeterred by older respondents: 28.97 of those over 55, 9.5% of those 
rom 36 to 55 and just 5.8% of those under 36. Older respondents re- 
ported less interest in self-improvement activities -- 10.5% of those 
ee 55 as compared to over 20% of those younger than this, and 
younger respondents reported less interest in home-centered activities -- 
7.2% of ‘those under 36 as opposed to over 15% of respondents who were 
eraer than this. 

This type of activity rhage the respondent would most Like 
to try was not significantly related to marital status. Ethnicity was 
significantly related to type of desired activity, but because of the 
small numbers of respondents from the non-Canadian-born categories, the 
validity of the results must be open to some question. It was evident 
that the Canadian-born respozdents were most likely to name active sports 
(84 or 53.2%) and none of the respondents who were born in the United 
Kingdom, the United States or the White Commonwealth named sports. Almost 
one-third of the respondents who were born in Europe (5 or 31.3%) said they 
would like to engage in more "Sociability" activities, while less than 20% 
of the respondents from the other categories said this. Self-improvement 
and home-centered activities were each named by 5 (31.3%) of the respondents 
who were born in Britain, the United States, or the White Commonwealth, 


Maile less than 207% of those from other backgrounds named either of these. 
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There was a significant relationship between generation and 
type of activity desired as is evident from Table IX - ll. 
Table IX - li 
Type of Desired Activity by Generation of Respondent 


Type of Activity 


The data show a direct relationship between generation and 
anterestyin active sports: ;,,15.9% of the first generation respondents said 
that they would like to participate more in active sports; 47.9% of the 
second generation; and 54.4% of the third or more generation respondents 
said this. There was a inverse relationship between generation and in- 
Eerest in sociability; exactly one-quarter of the first generation res- 
pondents chose sociability activities; but the proportion decreased to 
8.5% for second generation, and 5.3% for respondents who were third 
generation or more. There ade a curvilinear relationship between genera- 
tion and interest in travel or spectator activities: just 6.47 of ‘the 
second generation respandents named “thes type “Or activity ; "but 22767 0f 
the first generation and 12.3% of the third or more generation respondents 
did the same. The relationship between generation and interest in self- 


improvement activities was not as marked as those mentioned above. It 


Active : Travel or Self- Home- 

Sports Sociability Spectate Improvement Centered 
Wy RYH of UENIred of gee Tetle (N12, ZN 
y eet, LE 257.0 10 Pp Le | 10 227 6 13), 
45 47.9 8 8.5 6 6.4 18 tee 17 Pe. 
a 54.4 S Bao fi V2 10 ee 6 10. 
83 270 ZZ Os) 58) 11.38 38 197.5 Ae) 14. 
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was an inverse relationship with the proportion of respondents choosing self- 
° 

improvement activities decreasing from 22.7% among the first generation res- 

pondents to 17.5% among third or more. Home-centered activities were more 

popular among second generation respondents (18.1%) than among either first 

generation respondents (13.6%) or third or more generation (10.5%). 


Education of respondent also produced a significant relation- 


ship with type of desired activity: pee Table IX bt 


Type of Desired Activity by Education _ 


Type, of Activity, - 





Active rave). oF Self- Home- 
Sports Sociability epectate Improvement Centered Total 
5 20.8 6 Zoe 4 16.7 6 P2SyA8) &) 12.5 24 
ai 40.3 8 LN, LL 16.4 10 14.9 lil 16.4 67 
ma Dog 2 a 4.8 5 Orel: 16 Waa oto 5 Ook 62 
more iy ode 5 9.6 i These 7 gs 10 Lone 52 
91 44.4 22 Oe 7 24 ar og 19.0 29 14.1 205 
(P< 2 08) 


The data show that there is a curvilinear relationship between 
education and interest in active sports. Among those respondents with less 
than 7 years of education, 20.8% named an active sport as the activity they 
would most like to try, and this proportion increased to 40.3% for those 
ie / to 9 years or education and 53.2% for those with 10 or 11 years. 
However, as education increased beyond this level, the proportion of interested 


respondents drops to 50.0%. Activities that were categorized as "sociability" 
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were most popular among those respondents with less than 7 years of educa- 
tion (25.0%) , and were reported with decreasing frequency as education in- 
tka -- 11.9% among those with 7 to 9 years, and 4.8% among those with 
10 or 1l years. However, the trend was reversed as education increased 
peyoud It years “and 9.6, of the Pespondents with 12 or more years named 
this typ@ of activity ae the one they would most like to try. Travelling 
or spectating was eenetdersh ly more popular among respondents with less 
education: 16.7% of those with less than 7 years and 16.4% of those with 
7 to 9 years named this type of activity, but only 8.1% of those with 10 
Se iievyearss and @./7, om those with 12 or more. yearsjdid so., Although 
the proportions of reepemdents indicating that they were interested in 
this type of activity decreased continuously with education, there ap- 
pears to be a fairly sharp cutting point between 9 and 10 years of 
education. Self-improvement activities exhibited a bi-modal distribution, 
being named by 25.0% of those respondents with less than 7 years, and by 
Peo OL those with LO or Jl years.-- but only 14.9% of those with 7. to 
9 years and 13.5% of those with 12 years or more. Home-centered activi- 
ties were most popular among respondents from the other two levels of 
education -- 160.4% of those with.7 to 9 years and 19.2% of those with 12 
Seemore. bit only 12.57, in, the less than J yearsucatesory and 8.17 in the 
10 a il years category. 

There was a significant relationship between Secu weeuon 


and type of desired activity, as can be seen in Table IX - 13. 
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sable IxXe- 13 
Type of Desired Activity by Occupation 
Type of Activity 


Active ivaviela os Self- Home- 


Sports Sociability Spectate improvement Centered Total 
Net teas 44 on Be caik ® and @ Nom Fok 
14 43.8 3 St, eee 6.3 7 21.9 6 18:6) wees? 
she as 1 2.46 s LL | 5 1238 1 206 39 
shead 7-- 
Mine Sat 8 20.0 7 enter) 5 27D 6 1550) 40 
5019 39.3 10 10.6 10 10.6 22 Zed 16 17,0 94 
91 44.4 rag) LO 24 lee Bo 197.0 a!) ee 205 
(Po s<, 02) 


The data show that there was a curvilinear relationship between 
interest in sports activities and occupational level. Among respondents in 
the top four Hollingshead categories, 43.8% named sports ag their most desired 
‘activity; this proportion increased to 69.2% for: those in categories 5 and 6 
and then dropped back to 35.0% for those in the lowest occupational category. 
Housewives were near the lower end of the distribution, although this stig oy 
was named by a larger proportion of women than was any other. Sociability 
was more popular among the lowest and highest categories (9.4% and 20.0% res- 
pectively) than it was among respondents from categories 5 and 6 (2.6%). 

There was a inverse relationship between interest in travel or spectating 
and occupation: just 6.3% of the respondents in Hollingshead categories 


dn-— 4 namedsthis activity , but 12.8% from categories 5 and 6, and 17.5% 
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from category 7 or among those who were not currently working said that they 
would like to be able to travel or go to various types of activities as spec- 
tators. There was a direct relationship between interest in self-improvement 
and occupation. Just 12.5% of the respondents whose occupations fell in 
category 7 or who were not currently working named self-improvement, and this 
“proportion increased to 12.8% for categories 5 and 6 and 21.9% for categories 
1 through 4. Housewives had a larger proportion (23.4) naming this activity than 
did respondents in any of the categories of gainful employment. eee 
activities were more popular among respondents from the highest categories 
(18.8%) and the lowest categories (15.0%) than among those from categories 
5 and 6. This type of activity was mentioned by 17.0% of the housewives. 
There was a significant relationship between income and type 


of desired activity, as is shown in Table IX - 14. 


Table IX - 14 
Type of Desired Activity by Income 


Type of Activity 





Active Travel or Gia Fel - Home-—- 
Sports Sociability Spectate Improvement Centered Total 
Nig oh Nd N % N i, N 2% 
37 Be. L 1D 15.) 14 14.4 18 18.6 is 1324 oF 
4.6 558 4 4) Det 6 160 16 18.6 13 Te | 86 
83 a5 .& 20 10.9 20 LUa9 34 fo..0 26 142 183 
(Bee 10) 


The data show that the income was directly related to interest 
in active sports -- 55.4% of the respondents who earned $5000. or more named 


active sports while just 38.1% who earned less than this amount did. Income 
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Was imversely related to interest in activities that were coded as sociability 
just 5.8% of the respondents in the upper income bracket, as compared to 15.5% 
in the lower bracket snamed thicgitype.of activity. Interest in travel or 
spectating was also inversely related to income: just 7.0% in the upper 
bracket named this type of activity, while 14.4% in the lower bracket did so. 
Income was not related to desire to participate in self-improvement activities, 
or to home-centered activities. 
C. Indication of Interest 

To determine wnetner respondents had pursued their desired 
activities in an attempt to make participation feasible, a series of questions 
were asked: "Have you talked to knowledgeable people about this activity?" 
"Do you read any books or.magazines related to this activity?" and “Have you 
ever, tried toldrganize-a proup,.of people, interested in this activity?" This 
section will discuss the responses to these questions. 

As noted earlier, 180 respondents (45.0% of the total sample) 
did not name any activity when asked if there was anything that they would 
like to do but had been unable to. An additional 41 (10.3%) did not answer 
the questinns about talking to people or reading-about the activity. Of 
the remaining 179 respondents, 92, (23.0%) said that they had neither, talked 
to knowledgeable people nor) read about the activity, 19 (4.8%)esaid that 
they had both talked and read about it, 40 (10.0%) said that they had talked 
. knowledgeable people ete thesagetivity and 28 (7.02) said that they had 
read about the activity. 

Responses to these questions were cross-tabulated with all 
independent variables but no significant relationships were observed. 

In response to the question about organizing people interested 


7 


im thein most desired activity, 31 (7.87) said that they had tried, and 158 
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(39.5%) said that they had not. Thirty-one individuals (7.8%) did not res- 
° 
pord to this question. 

There were no differences among communities with respect £0 
who had tried to organize people and who had not, nor was there any relation- 
ship with sex of respondent. There was a significant curvilinear relationship 
(p < .001) between age and whether or not respondents had tried to organize 
people to pursue the activity that they said hey would most like to try. 
Eight respondents (20.5%) under the age of 36 said that they had tried to 
organize a group of people, but 22 (44.9%) of those between the ages of 36 
and 55 said that they had tried, Only one (4.5%) of the respondents who 
were over 55 said that he had tried to bewaniee a group of people. 

Ethnicity and generation were not significantly related to 
responses to the question of whether or not the respondent had tried to or- 
Behize a group interested in his most desired activity. Significant relation- 
ships were observed, however, with both education (p < .08) and occupation 
(p- < 4.02); 

The curvilinear relationship that was obtained with education 
showed that 4 of the respondents who had less than 7 years (28.6%) said that 
they had tried to organize a group, 11 (27.5%) of those with 7 to 9 years 
had done an as had 5 (14.7%) of those with 10 or 11 years. However, among 
those who had obtained more than 11 years of education, 11 (45.5%) said 
that they had tried to organize a group. 

A direct relationship was evident with occupation. Respondents 
from the highest level were most likely to say that they had tried to or- 
ganize a group (9 or 56.3% of those in categories 1 to 4 on the Hollingshead 
scale). Among those whose jobs fell into categories 5 and 6, 7 (38.9%) said 
that they had tried, and just 5 (21.7%) of those from Hollingshead 7 or who 


were not currently working said they had. 
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De Organizational Involvements 


Fi 
To determine the degree of interest in involvement in formal 


organizations, respondents were asked: 
"Would you like to join any organizations or clubs? 
If yes: which ones? 
Table IX Dis shows the distribution of responses for the number 


of organizations the respondent’ said he wished to join. 


Table IX - 15 


Number of Organizations 


Number of Organizations Number Per Cent 
fares 2 On 
Two 10 2 
One 90 2252) 
None 288 L220 
6 Response 10 2 
Total 400 100.0 


It is evident that there was not a great deal of interest in 
joining clubs or organizations of any nature: almost three-quarters of the 
sample (72.0%) said they did not wish to join any clubs or organizations, 

22.5% named. one, 2.5% named two and 0.5% named three. No respondent named 
more than 3 clubs or organizations. 

The types of organizations or clubs that respondents said 


they would like to join were coded into seven general categories. The dis- 


tribution by these categories is given in Table IX - 16. 
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Table TX. -) 16 


Types Ob Gwhise io Organizations Respondents Wished to Join 


| 


Type of Organization Number Per Cent 
Athletic 22 oie 
Fraternal | Ly 4.3 
"Hobby" (Sewing, Reading) 16 4.0 
Service | ° Ly oo 
Religious Ly 2.0 
Professional . 4 To 
Political 1 0.3 
Unspecified | 19 4.8 
None 288 (250 
No response ld 208 
Total 400 : 100.2 


Lt ds.evident that, the athletic clubs Agee Pea popular, being 
named by 5.5% of the total sample. About five per cent (4.8%) said that they 
would like to join an organization or club, but did not elaborate as to the 
type of activity they would like. 

For purposes of analysis, it was necessary to combine categories 
because of the small number of respondents in each. There was a significant 
difference between men Hrd women with respect to the type of organization in 


which participation was desired. See Table IX - l/. 
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Athletic 

Sex Nt 
Male Le ehee 
Female 9 LO 
Total 22 21,8 
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Table IX - 


by Sex of Respondent 


Type of Organization 


Professional / 





Political / 


service _ ee Religious 

N vA N v4 

10 2008 6 O42 

8 9.4 9 Lia 

15 14.9 12 11.9 
(Pire 0) 





22 


30 


D2 


‘Type of Organization or Ciub in Which Membership Was Desired 


HLS. 


48 


ae 


101 


It is evident that membership in athletic organizations was 


desired by more males than females (27.1% vs. 17.0%) and that a similar 
preference was evident for professional or service organizations (20.8% of 


the men vs. 9.4% of the women). 


Political or religious memberships were 





desired by more women than men (17.0% vs. 6.2%) - but it should be remembered 


that only one respondent named political organizations, implying that it was 


desired religious memberships that caused this difference. 


The category of 


"other" organizations or clubs included more "sociability" - type of activi- 


ties such as fraternal or hobby clubs. 


among women than men (56.0% vs. 45.57) 


This type of club was more popular 


There was also a significant relationship between age of res-~ 


pondent and type of organization or club in which membership was desired. 


This is shown in Table IX - 18. 
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Table IX = 18 


Type of Organization or Club in Which Membership was Desired 


Type of Organization 


Professional/ Politica!) 
Athletic Service Religious Other Total 
Under 36 16 aa | 3 (ee) 3 Thee, 16 dpe 38 
5 | Cams os pie de, is, pg Roe 8 19.0 8 180 21 S050 42 
Over 29 i ae 4 207) Lal Eig’ 14 70.0 A 
Total 22 repeat TS 15.0 12 sh A yl ou © 100 
CY See 05) 


The data show that interest in joining .an athletic club or 
organization was inversely related to age - 42.1% of those under 36 reported 
medeeite co join this type of club but just 11.9% of those from 36 to 55 years 
of weervand 5.0% of those over 55 did the same. There was a direct relation= 
Pre eecucen age and desire to join a professional or service club - just /.97% 
of those under 36 said they wanted to join this type of club whereas 19.0% 
of those from 36 to 55 and 20.0% of those over 55 said that they would. There 

was also a direct relationship between age and interest:in "other" sociable 
clube 42.1% of those under, 36, 50.07%. cf those from 36 ta 55 and 70.0% of 
those over 55 years of age said they would like to join this type of club. 

The relationship between age and desire to join a political 
or religious club was curvilinear. Respondents who were from 36 to 55 years 
of age were more likely to name this type of activity (19.0%) than were those 
Under a6 1/.97.) on. over 55 (5.07). 

The type of organization respondents said they wanted to join, 


was not significantly related to marital status, ethnicity, education or 


occupation. 
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SUMMARY 


De Desiped Activites 


This chapter has identified recreational activities that res- 
pondents indicated they would like to pursue but had been unable to for various 
reasons. The means of obtaining the information was a direct question: "What 
kinds of things would you’ like to do in your free time that you have not been 
able to do?" Responses were coded into five general types of activity: 

Active sports, Sociability, Travel or Spectating, Self-improvement and Home- 
centered activities. As an ees of the degree of felt depreviation, the 
number of activities mentioned was counted. To determine the degree of 
initiative that had been taken in an effort to make possible the fulfillment 
of the identified desires, respondents were asked if they had talked to know- 
ledgeable people about the activity, if they had read books or magazines 
about it, and if they had tried to organize a group of people who were inter+ 
estéd in the activity. 

Almost half of the sample (45.0%) did not name any activities 
in response to this question. The number of activities named was not related 
to community or sex of respondent. Age was a Gocco being inversely related 
to the number of activities named. This finding was supported by the fact 
that first generation respondents were less likely than others to name a 
desired activity, and that Canadian-born respondents (generally younger than 
foreign-born) were more likely to name a desired activity. 

The three indices of social class - education, occupation 
and income - were all significantly related to the number of desired activi- 
ties »named.,. That iis, ce higher the oil class of the respondent, the more 
likely he was to name at least one activity in which he would like to partici- 


pate, but in which he had not been able to at the time of the survey. 
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There were no significant differences among the communities 
with respect to the type. of activities that the respondents wished to 
pursue. Significant differences were evident between the sexes. 

Active sports were desired by significantly more males than 
females. The Yelationship obtained from the eross~tabulation with sex was 
reinforced by the fact that housewives were less likely than were gainfully 
employed respondents to name this type of activity. Females reported signi- 
ficantly more desire for both self-improvement activities and home-centered 
activities ~ both relationships again being reinforced by significant 
differences between housewives and gainfully employed respondents. 

Interest in active sports was inversely related to age of 
respondent. Additional validity is lent to this relationship by the fact 
that interest in active sports was directly related to generation of res- 
pondent, (first generation respondents ie older than respondents who were 
second or third), and that Canadian-born respondents as opposed to foreign- 
Soen Oamed this type Of activity sienificantly more often, Interest. in 
sociability activities was directly related to age, and again significant 
relationships with both generation and ethnicity reinforced the pattern. 
This was the case with respect to travel or ne activities (a dire 
ect relationship with age). Self-improvement activities were not greatly 
different across the age groups, although among respondents over 55 years 
‘of age they were less popular. Home-centered activities were less popular 
among respondents under 36 than among respondents older than this. 

The social class indices were all significantly related to 
interest in certain of the desired activities. Active sports were signifi- 
cantly more popular among respondents who earned larger salaries. The 


relationships with occupation and education were curvilinear: respondents 
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from semi-skilled and unskilled occupations were most likely to name them 
as a desired activity, as were respondents with 10 or 11 years of educa- 
tion. For both occupation and education the distributions were skewed 
towards the higher end. Sociability was most popular among respondents 
with less than 7 years of he ara and least popular with those with 
10 or 11 years -- again a curvilinear relationship. The pattern was 
similar for occupation. Travel or spectator activities were inversely 
related to education, and occupation. Self-improvement activities were 
most popular among respondents with less than 7 years of education and those 
with 10 or 11 years -- a bi-modal distribution. They were most popular with 
respondents whose occupations fell within the Hollingshead categories of 1 
to... 

A very small number of respondents reported that they had 
had talked to knowledgeable people, or read books or magazines, or tried 
to organize groups of people interested in their desired activities. Whether 
or not respondents had talked or read about an activity was not significantly 
related to any of the independent variables. Whether or not respondents had 
tried to organize a eee of interested people was not significantly related 
to community or sex, but it was to age: middle-aged respondents were more 
likely to report that they had attempted such organization. There were no 
relationships with ethnicity or generation, but the curvilinear relationship 
with education showed that respondents with 10 or 11 years were most likely 
to say that they had eee to organize a group of interested people. Res- 
pondents from the ahve cea cau aatavendaih categories were most likely to say 
that they had tried to do this, but given the breadth of the category used 
for analysis (Hollingshead 1 to 4), this finding could well be consistent 
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CHAPTER X 
RECREATLON. PROBLEMS 
Chapter X will discuss some of the inadequacies in the 
existing recreational opportunities in the Crowsnest Pass Area as 
reported by the individuals interviewed for this survey. 

_ Respondents were asked to indicate the current activities 
in which they would most. like to increase participation, for both summer 
and winter. They were then. questioned as to why they -had been. unable to 
participate as much as they. wished. Responses to these questions were 
cross-tabulated with the independent variables and .a-discussion of this 
analysis will Polini er dersra cere ine the extent..and .causes Ol 
restriction of leisure activities, respondents were also-asked which 
activity they would most like to try and what was needed.in order for 


them .to participate in this.activity. 


To determine .the -appropriateness of the existing recreational 


fatilities, respondents were asked: (a) if the existing facilities for 
leisure time opportunities were adequate for people in their age group; 
(b) if existing facilities for youth were adequate; (c) oF a Con Ey 9 
tunities or facilities were needed for youth; (d) if existing facilities 
were fairly run; (e) if existing. facilities were too-concentrated or too, 
scattered. The responses..to these questions will also .be..discussed. 

With regard.to.the development of recreation programs 


the respondents were asked who they thought should take the lead in 


. developing the programs and providing the necessary facilities; whether 


the workers should be paid.or voluntary; and who should pay them. 
Recruitment of volunteer workers and the use of mass 


media in this capacity will.be discussed briefly. 
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A. Obstacles to Current Activities 

Respondents were asked to list the activities they 
awe ee in during their leisure time and to indicate which of these 
activities they enjoyed most -- both in summer and in the winter. They 
were also asked to indicate the Ones which they experienced in 
participating in each of these activities, again distinguishing between 
summer and winter. | r 
1. Summer 

Of those who responded to the question (S49)5 76.27 (260) 
did not indicate having any problem participating in the activity they 
enjoyed most in the summer. Lack of time and facilities were major 
problems in participation for 7.4% (26) and 7.2% (25) of the respondents, 
respectively. Health problems were mentioned by 5.2% (18) of the respondents 
as a deterrent to participation in the activity they most enjoyed in 
the summer. 

Sex, age, ethnicity, generation, education and occupation 
were all significantly correlated with the problems encountered while 
participating in the activities most enjoyed in the summer. Community, 
marital status and income were not cataetens correlated! withepartici- 
pation problems encountered in the summer. 

There was a very significant relationship between problems 


in participation in summer and sex as is shown in Table X-l. 
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Problems in Participation in Summer by Sex of Respondent 





sex Problems 
Transportation, Money, Facilities, buildings , 
Health, Time, Family. Clubs s Outlets. None 
mahi Boke N % No & 4 Totar 
Male 35 poo aes 9 Bl fee 157 
Female Zu sD ERS) 1 9.8 153. AO.3 193 
_ TOTAL 56 16.0 22 eer ge 266i Jb.) 350 
Cee s0L) 
The data show that a slightly greater pecao ne cn of 
females (79.3%) than of males (72.0%) reported having no problems 
in participating in the activity they enjoyed most in ane summer. 
Transportation, money, health and family problems were indicated as 
a deterrent to participation by more males than females (22.3% vs. 
105.9%), Lack of facilities, buildings, clubs and outlets were reported 


by fewer respondents than were other problems, but by more females 
tian males (9.8% vs. 5.7%), 

The data indicate that personal problems were a greater 
deterrent to participation, than lack of or inadequacy in the rigs Gave Relle le, eal shir 
buildings, Prete Sothiete: 

There was also a highly significant relationship between 
the problems in participation in the summer and age (p <.001). As 


age increased the proportion of respondents who reported having no 
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problem in participating in their most enjoyable activity also increased. 
Lack of and inadequacy in the facilities, buildings, clubs, and outlets 
was indicated as a problem to participation by a greater proportion 
of younger respondents than older respondents. Only three (2.9%) 
of the respondents over 55 mentioned facilities as a problem to 
participation in the Ber ty they enjoyed most in the summer. A 
slightly higher proportion of respondents between 36 and 55 years of 
age (19.9% cr 31) indicated that transportation, money, health, time 
and family problems were a deterrent to participation in the activity 
most enjoyed in the summer while just 15.5% (16) of the respondents 
over 55 and 10.2% (9) of the respondents under 36 said the same. 

| Ethnicity was significantly related to the problems 
encountered in participation in a most enjoyable activity in the summer. 


Table X - 2 shows this relationship. 
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Table Ke 2 





Problems in Participation in Summer by Ethnicity of Respondent 
Ethnicity Problems 


Transportation, Money Ractinteres, Ci ubsi, 








Health, Time, Family. Buildings, Outlets. None 
Canada 35 5 225 5 TO.4 Lie fae 230 
British Isles, 
U.S., White 
Commonwealth S B58 2 5.9 YE 85,8 34 
Europe 10 PASTE 2 SE: 204 bo .4 38 
Slavic 
Oriental (1) 8 is. 7 0 0 4Q 83.3 48 
TOTAL 56 Lane 28 8.0 56Gn 6 OMp 3 se 

(P <410) 


The data show that more respondents born in the British 
Isles, the United States or the White Commonwealth (85.3%) reported 
having no problems participating in the activities they enjoyed most in 
the summer. A larger proportion of European born respondents (26.3%) than 


of other respondents indicated that transportation, money, health, time 





and family problems were deterrents to participation in the activity 
that was the most enjoyable in the summer. Lack of, or inadequacy in 
the facilities, buildings, clubs and outlets was mentioned as a 
problem by a higher nadernet cs of Canadian born respondents (10.4%) 
than by foreign born respondents (all cases less than 6%) 

When problems in participation in the summer was cross- 
tabulated with generation it was found that a significantly (P <.01) 


larger proportion of first generation respondents (79.6% or 90) 
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reported having no problems. Among second generation respondents, 





74.0% (114) said this and of the third or more generation respondents 
just 73.9% (51) said they had no problems. 

There was a direct relationship between problems in 
participation in the summer and education. Table X - 3 shows this 
relationship. 

Tanterxr=13 


Problems in Participation in the Summer by Educationot Réspondent 


ee 







Problems 
Transportation, Money, pecs l4taese° Clubs, 

Education Time, Health, Family. Buildings, Outlets. _None 

ess than 7 | 
years 18 2080 1 5 aiiwe.5 G2 

to 9 years 23 LO 6 4.8 Sees 4peae) £26 
10 to 11 years 10 alae 13 14.6' 6G) WAG 89 
12 years or more 10 14.5 8 Bhs s Sioa 29 69 
TOTAL 56 Lew 28 8.0 26514 75Vo 349 

| (P <.04) 


Respondents with higher education reported having more 
problems in participating in the activities they most enjoyed in the 
summer. There was a st sath relationship with transportation, 
money, time, health, and family problems, showing that personal factors 
were reported as a problem in participating in the activity most 
enjoyed in the summer for 20% of the respondents with less than 7 
years of education, 18.3% of those with 7 to 9 years, LL.2% of 


those with 10 to 11 years and for 14.5% of the respondents wa Ehedk2 
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OF more years of education. Lack of, or inadequacy of recreation 
facilities was a secs pong Participation for a larger proportion of 
Sasone RS with 10 to ll years of education (14.6%) than for respondents 
with either more or less than this amount. 

Occupation was also significantly related to problems 
with participating in the activity found most enjoyable in the summer 
(P <.02). There was a curvilinear feleatvonsiipt. 10.53. (4) or the 
respondents whose occupations were classified as Hollingshead 1 to 4 
(professionals, executives, small business owners, clerical and technical 
workers), 29.8% (17) of the respondents whose occupations were classified 
as Hollingshead 5 and 6 (skilled and semi-skilled employees) and 19.1% 
(18) of the respondents whose occupations were Span cite as Hollingshead 
7 (unskilled employees) and the unemployed, not working or retired 
respondents reported that family, health, money, time and transportation 
problems were a deterrent to participation in the Sere ioe they found 
most enjoyable in the summer. That is, almost 30% of the skilled and 
semi-skilled employees named personal factors as being problematic, 
while less than 20% of the respondents in the other ocevpational categories - 
named personal factors as a problem with reference to participation in 
their most enjoyable activities. Those respondents classified as 
Hollingshead 5 and 6 had. a lesser proportion of respondents (64.9% or 
37) who mentioned no problems with participation, while a slightly 
higher proportion BE veseanaents whose occupations were classified as 
Hollingshead 1 to 4 (78.9% or 30) and Hollingshead 7 and unemployed- 
retired or not working respondents, 76.6% (72) said they had no problems 


with participating in the activity they found most enjoyable in the 


summer. A higher proportion of respondents whose occupations were 
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classified as Hollingshead 1 to 4 (10.4% or 4) reported the lack of 
proper facilities as being problematic to participation. That 1s, res- 
pondents with a lower socio -@conomic status found facilities to be 
less of a deterrent to participation in the activity they found most 
enjoyable in the summer. 

More than three-quarters of the housewives (78.9% or 
127) reported having no problems with participation in the ae 
Another 10.6% (17) of housewives reported that personal factors and 
lack of or inadequacy in recreation facilities were a problem with 
Percicipating in the He acgucaee they found most enjoyable in the 


summer. 


2. Winter 

Of the 331 respondents who answered the question for 
winter, 79.5% (263) did not indicate a desire for increased participa- 
trom iy their favorite activity. Liack Of time, lack of organization 
for this activity, and poor health were major problems in participation 
for 9.4% (31), 3.0% (10) and 3.0% (10) of the sample, respectively. 
Lack of facilities was mentioned by 2.4%°(8) as a deterrent to partici- 
pation in the most enjoyed activity in winter. 

Age and education were significantly related to the 
, problems encountered while participating in the activities found 
most enjoyable during the winter. Sex, community, marital status, 
generation, occupation and income were not significantly related to 
the participation i Se encountered in the winter. 

There was a highly significant relationship between 


age and participation problems in the winter as is shown im Table Xo = 4. 
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Table xX - 4 


Problems in Participation in Winter by Age of Respondert 








Problems 
Transportation, Money Facilities, Clubs 

Health, Time. Buildings, Outlets. None 
under 36 9 LO! a2 14.3 63 15.04, 84 
cat 2025 5 Cee 115 1602 VSL 
S o.7 i area 83 Bone Os 
49 14.9 18 SAS 261 1326 328 

(ep. 00) 


There was a direct relationship between age and the 
problems encountered in participating aa the activity most enjoyed 
in the winter. A greater proportion of respondents over 55 (89.2%) 
reported having no problems with participating in the activity they 
found most enjoyable in the winter. Lack of or inadequacy in the 
recreational facilities was problematic for a greater proportion 
(14.3%) of the respondents under 36. Personal factors were a 
participation problem for 20.5% OL Cie respondents from 26 LO) oo and 
for approximately the same percentage of the other two age groups 
‘combined. 

There was a significant relationship between problems 
encountered in participating in the activity most enjoyed in the winter 


and education. Table X - 5 shows this relationship. 
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Table X — 5 


Problems in Participation in Winter by Education of Respondent 


Problems 
Transportation, Money, Facalittes, Cinbst 
Education Health, Time, Family. Buildings, Outlets. None 
N & N _* eh 8 
9 or fewer years 30 lees 4 Bie 145 81.0 
10 to 11 years g 10.5 10 SB eas: 67 (EDS 
12 or more years 10 15.4 4 Gee 52 TS%5 
TOTAL 49 14.8 18 5.5 263 Toor 
(P<.09) 


Respondents with 10 to 11 years of education were less 


likely to name personal factors as a problem to participation. 


That is, 10.5% with 10 to 11 years mentioned personal factors while 


16.8% with 9 or fewer years and 15.4% with 12 or more years mentioned 


=~ 


personal factors as problematic in participating in the activity most 


enjoyed in the winter. 


Respondents with 10 to 11 years of education 


were more likely to say that problems with the facilities were a 


deterrent to participation in the activity most enjoyed in the winter, 


that is, 11.6% as compared to 2.2% or the respondents with 9 or fewer 


years of education and 6.2% of the respondents with 12 or more years of 


education. Fewer respondents with 10 to 11 years of education reported 


having no problems in participating in the activity which they found 


most enjoyable during the winter than did respondents with more or 


lass than this amount. 
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B. Obstacles to Desired Activities 
Respondents were asked to list in order of preference 
the three activities that they would most like to try in their free 
time, but that they had not been able to try. They were then asked to 
indicate what they needed in order to participate in each of these 
three preferred activities. 
Of the total-scample , 206 (51.5%) did not respond to 
the question. Table X - 6 shows the distribution of responses for,the 194 
respondents who reported what they felt was needed in order to partici- 


_pate in their most desired activity. 
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Table X - 6 





What is Needed to Participate in the Activity You Would Most Like 


—s 


to ry 
Reported Needs _ Number Per Cent 
More Time | 49 PAs Pee) 
Facilities 45 PASO 
Lessons, Instructionyvisc 25 sea) 
Money 23 leo 
Initiative (more interest e.g. clubs, 2 10.8 


organizations & people to participate) 


_ Equipment 13 6./ 


Health/Youthfulness a2 Gaz 
Transportation 3 16 
Nothing ae 6 
TOTAL 194 99.9 


Only 1.6% of the respondents said that nothing was 
required in order for them to participate in their most desired 
actavatyane More, time,and facilities’ were mentioned by 48.5% of the 
respondents. 

None of the independent variables were significantly 
Lares with reported need. 

Respondents were asked if they thought there was a need for 
more organized activities (e.g. bowling, curling), or for more 
unorganized activities (e.g. picnics) in the area. For the total sample, 59 
(14.8% ) replied to the question, and 9 (2.3%) said no changes were 
necessary. A majority of the sample, 229 (57.3%), said that more organ- 


ization was needed, and 73 (18.3%) said less organization was needed. 
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The remaining 30 respondents (775%) "said thet a little of both 
was/necessary. The majority of the respondents did not give 
reasons for their answers. The reasons given were generally too 
vague to allow meaningful discussion. 

C. Needful Segments of the Population 

Respondents were asked what age group was most in need 
Of edditional activities,and why. Only 37 or 9.3% did not eet eo age 
group and nearly half, 48.5% or 194 of the respondents said teenagers 
needed more activities rather than any other age group. Of these 
respondents, 176 gave reasons for their answer. The most common reason, 
given by 69 (39.2%) of those answering, simply said there was “nothing 
currently for the pe fieceocte to do." Another 58, (33.0%). said it would 
"keep teenagers busy and off the streets". "To build up character", was 
the reason given by 17,(9.7%) and "teens are eager, enthusiastic; they 
enjoy doing things", was the reason given by 16,(9.1%) respondents. Nine 
respondents (5.1%) said that "teens need guidance". The remaining 7 
respondents (4.0%) said they wanted to "keep teens contented in the 
community so they would stay". 

School children were mentioned by 84 respondents (21.0%) 
as being most in need of more activities, and 70 of those respondents 
gave reasons for theix answer. Neaniy Halt, (45.72) Or 132 08 the 
answers referred to the idea that "there is nothing for them to do; no 
Pe iavecounda One-fifth or 14 of the reasons indicated a desire "to 
keep them busy and out of trouble; to protect them". Another reason, 
given by 17.1% or 12 respondents, was that "school children are 


in their formative years, and will learn how to play with others 
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cooperatively". Nine (12.9%) said simply that "young children have 
enthusiasm; they will ch eee The remaining 3 respondents 
(4.2%) gave no definite reasons to support their answer. 
"Middle aged people", and "Everybody" as needful 
groups were combined. Forty-eight respondents (12.0%) said these two 
groups were in greatest need of more activities. Reasons for these 
choices were given by 39 respondents. Most respondents who gave 
reasons (31 or 79.5%) simply said there was nothing for people to 
do; not enough recreation. Seven respondents or 18.0% said that most 
of the residents of the area were middle-aged people and that this 
group consequently had the greatest interest in activities. Only 
J respondent (2.5%) did not give a definite reason fon hie answer. 
"Old age" was named by 25 respondents (6.3%) as being 
the category of individuals most in need of additional activities. All 
25 of these respondents gave reasons for their anes Most of 
the seamed be 76.0) said that "old people have sathiing to doy; 
and 3. (12.0%) said "Crowsnest is a.community of old people". The 
remaining 3 respondents gave non-commital reasons for their answers. 
Respondents were next asked what was needed for the 
age group they specified as being in greatest need. The most common 
Biiewen: by those who had specified teenagers, was "more sports like 
bowling, curling, or dancing"; this type .of nesponse was given by 201 
(60.8%) who ore teenagers need meeting places, auditoriums, or 
recreation halls; 19 (11.4%) said they needed clubs and organizations 
such as the ¥M.C.A. to keep them busy. Other things mentioned as 


being needed were more personnel for supervision; (9 or 5.4%); 
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organiZational work such as Red Cross, etc. (3 or 123s): 
playgrounds or parks, ‘by 2°°(1.22)> ana family activities (1 or 
0.6%). The remaining 4 of the respondents (2.43) said "all kinds 
of things" were needed, but did not specify. 

The most common answer to "what is needed for 
school children?" was more sports, such as swimming, hockey, 
bowling, etc., 48 (62.3%). Other answers given included: playgrounds 
and parks(12 or 15.6) 3 building and meeting places {8 or 10.4%); 
more personnel for supervision (3 or 3.9%); clubs and organizations 
eucngas the VYi.Msc.A. (2° or 2.6%); fanity activities (1 or 1.3%); and 
Paes OL things.’ (6 or 32.9%) . 

Of the respondents who said that middleaged respondents 
were most in need, 9 (34.6%) said more sports were needed; 8 (30.83) 
said a recreation hall was needed; 3 (11.5%) said equipment for arts and 
Crafts was needed; 2 (7.7%) said feminy activities and this many 
also said clubs or organizations were needed. One respondent (3.83%) 
said personnel and also one respondent said "all kinds of change’. 

Half of ae respondents who gave an answer (10 or 50.0%) 
said that all age groups needed more sports such as curling, bowling, 
hockey, etc. Other things mentioned were "all kinds of things" - 3 
(15.0%); meeting places and buildings - 2 (10.0%); personnel for supervision 
= 2 (10.0%); playgrounds or Datks -"1 (5.0%); family activities = 1 
(550%); “and” clubs or organizations - 1 (5.03) 

A large Neuseracrton of respondents who answered the question, 
14 or 60.9%5;said that ce age people needed buildings, or meeting 


places. Other needs were mentioned by only one or two respondents each. 
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D. Adequacy of Facilities 

. Respondents were asked if the leisure time 
opportunities in the Crowsnest Pass area were adequate for their 
particular age group, and if not, what they thought was needed. 


Of the total sample, 52 3% de scl not reply to the. question. The 


distribution of the remaining respondents is outlined in Table X - 7. 


Walle. x atl 


Reported Needs for Respondent's Age Group 


Reported Needs Number Per Cent 
Nothing 103 PAE YAS: 
Athletic facilities 87 Pah; 8) 
Inadequate, No elaboration 54 LenS 
Meeting places 38 10.2 
Clubs Zo Tone 
Handicraft workshops 14 4.0 
Cultural activities 43 ony 
Adult education classes : 2) 2.6 
Playgrounds, Parks Ke) 1.4 








TOTAL . 348 99.9 
Almost ae of the respondents reported that the 
facilities were adequate. One-quarter of the respondents said that 
more athletics were needed in the area. The need for meeting 
places and good clubs for sociable activities was mentioned by 18.1% 
of the respondents. Adult education classes, playgrounds and parks 


were the least mentioned needs of the area. Another INE GES Kehe Alas 
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respondents reported that they felt facilities were inadequate, but 
Alainot elaborate as to what was needed to improve the situation. 

Sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, 
education, occupation and income were all significantly correlated 
with what was needed in the area +e improve the leisure time 
opportunities. Community was the only independent variable 
which was not significantly related to reported needs. 

A slightly greater proportion of females (37.8% or 59 
as compared to 31.9% or 44 males) regarded the leisure opportunities 
in the area as perfectly adequate. (P <.06)...A larger proportion 
of males (36.2% or 50 as compared to 26.9% or 42 of the females) 
mentioned the need for athletic facilities in the area. The need for 
more clubs and meeting places was mentioned by 21.8% (44) of the male 
respondents while 35.3% (55) of the females regarded these facilities 
‘as inadequate. 

~ There was a highly significant relationship between 


reported need and age as is shown in Dabplesk — oS... 
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Table X - 8 
Reported Needs by Age of Respondent 


Reported Needs 




















Nothing jsMeetin Athletic. Facilities, Clubs, Adult Total 
Places Pools, Playgrounds, Education, 
Parks Cultural 
se oar Le Activities 
N ie Mies N 4 N z 
si2e 1652 5 6.8 42 56.8 LS 2050 74 
Ge ODOT GE OE MG 4.3 32.6 26 19.7 132 
37 43.20. Pee rd ‘Geet! fess { 19 ge ack 86 
102 pono see, 13.0 2 a) NS) 60 20m 292 
(Pte, O01) 


Older respondents were more inclined to say that facilities 
were adequate than were younger respondents. A larger proportion of res- 
pondents over 55 (26.7%) mentioned the need for meeting places in the area. 
The need for athletic facilities was named by more than one-half of the 
respondents under 36, by 32.6% of the respondents between 36 and 55 and by 
81.0% of the respondents over 55, A slightly higher proportion of respon- 
dents over 55 said that clubs, adult education classes and cultural activi- 
ties were inadequate for the area. 

The date indicate that younger respondents were less satisfied 
with the faci tities in the area and particularly with the athletic facilities. 
Older respondents were more concerned with the adequacy of meeting places and 
clubs. | 

Marital status was also significantly associated with 
what is needed in the area for adequate leisure opportunities (P < ee 


A larger proportion of the widowed, separated and divorced respondents 
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(46.5% or 20) reported that the facilities for leisure opportunities 
were perfectly eg dtats tants 33.3% (77) of the married respondents 
and 30.0% (6) of the single respondents thought that the facilities 
were adequate. The need for athletic facilities was mentioned by a 
larger propertion of single respondents. That is, 40.0% (8) of the 
single respondents, ahr (79) of the married respondents and 11.6% 
(5) of the widowed, Pree or separated respondents reported a néed 
for athletic facilities in the area. A slightly higher proportion of 
married and single respondents, 21.2% (49) and 20.0% (4) respectively, 
-felt there was a need for more clubs, adult education nee and 
cultural activities while 18.6% (8) of the divorced, widowed, or 
separated respondents reported a need for tees facilities. The 
need for meeting places was of concern to a greater proportion of the 
widowed, divorced and separated respondents (23.3% or LO} 

The majority of respondents born in Slavic countries, 
(64.5% or 20), and 43.3% or 13 of the respondents born in the British 
Isles, White Commonwealth or the United States reported that the 
facilities were adequate in the area (P <.01}. The need for athletic 
facilities was mentioned by a higher Lee of Canadian born 
respondents. That iS; 5/203 (76) OL the Canadian born respondents, 
25.0% (8) of the European respondents, 13.3% (4), of the British isles, 
White Commonwealth and American born respondents and 12.9% ae 
respondents born in Slavic countries reported a need for more athletic 
facilities. A slightly higher proportion (25.0% or 8) of the European 
born respondents mentioned the need for more clubs, cultural-activities 


and adult education classes. 
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There was an inverse relationship between reported 
needs in the area in reference to leisure time opportunities and 
generation as Table X - 9 shows. 

Table X a9 
Reported Needs by Generation of Respondent 


Reported Needs 


Nothing - Meetsing Playgrounds, Clubs, Adult Ea. 
Places Athletic Classes, Cultural 
Facilities, Activities 

Generation Pools, Parks. 

N 8 Nee % N % Total 
First BOpeeeds 820 140 015.7 16 18.0 20 22.5 89 
Second 50 38.5 3) 10.0 40 30.8 27 20.8 130 
Third or di dati 9 1455) 731 50e0 uPA STEAL 62 

more at; 33 9) ee pet: eos We 2.5 fae 
TOTAL 100 B5w6 36 12. 8n¢87 21%,0 58 20.6 281 
(P <.01) 


Third or more generation respondents were more likely to 
report that the facilities were inadequate than the other generations. 
One-half of the third or more generation respondents reported that 
more athletic ae MRE were required in the area. A slightly 
higher proportion of slants generation respondents, 22.5%, indicated 
that clubs, adult education classes and cultural activities were 
needed. 
* Respondents with more education reported significantly 
more inadequacies in the facilities for leisure time opportunities (P <.02) 
About 12 (21%) of the respondents with 12 or more years of education 


reported the facilities to be adequate whereas 47.2% (25) 6f the 
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respondents with less than 7 years of education said they felt the 


facilities were adequate. A greater proportion of respondents 


(ll or 20.8%) with less than 7 years of education indicated that the 


area required more meeting places. The need for more athletic 
facilities was of concern to a greater proportion of respondents 
with 12 or more years of education. That is, 54 (44.6%), of the 
respondents with 12 or more years of education named athletic 
facilities while only 10 (18.9%) of the respondents with 7 or less 


years of education named more athletic facilities as a requirement 


BrOr Che area, Moreyclubspsdult education classes! and cultural 


activities were mentioned by a greater proportion of respondents with 


12 or more years of education (15 or 26.8%) and with from 7 to 9 


, 


years Of education (23 or 22.1%). 


There was a Significant relationship between the 


facilities needed for leisure opportunities and occupation, as Table 


xX — 10-indicates.. 
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Table xX - 10 


Reported Needs by Occupation of Respondent 


‘ Reported Needs 





Nothing Meeting Athletic Facilities Clubs, 
Places Adult Education 
Classes, Cultural Act. 





N & N : N a N % Total 
Hollingshead i 326.1 3 © Ses ae 3642 q 19.4 36 
a to 4 7 
Hollingshead MG 45,5) 4 Ib sy 2 34.6 iS) 15.4 By? 
5 and 6 
Hollingshead 
7, Not Working, 

Unemployed and 

Retired ONS 32,9 4S pe aw, 18 BBn LS 19.7 76 
Housewives 4g 33.7 13 10.0 34 ae 26,2 34 26.2 98130 
“TOTAL LOS 235), (0) ihre! 12.9 192 31553 ue 20n (cee oS 


The data shows that the largest proportion of respondents 
whose Occupations were classified as Hollingshead 5 and 6 (38.52) 
@eported that the facilities for leisure opportunities were adequate. 
The need for meeting places was reported by significantly more of the 
non-working (unemployed or retired respondents) and those respondents 
whose occupation was classified as Hollingshead 7 (23.7%). More 
respondents fren higher socio~econcmic statuses felt that athletic 
‘facilities were needed in the area than did respondents from lower 


statuses. 


o? 


Of the housewives, 37.7% reported that the facilities 


for leisure opportunities were adequate. The need for athletic 


ee 


Facilities and clubs, adult educaticn classes and cultural activities 


were each named by 26.2% of the housewives. 
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Cross-tabulating reported needs with income showed 
similar -results to the occupation cross-tabulation, as can be seen in 
Table X - li. 

Table X =) it 
Reported Needs by Income of Respondent 


Reported Needs 

















Nothing Meeting , Athletic Cultural Activities 
Places Facilities Clubs. Adult Education 

Income Classes 

hi 2 as & N % Total 
Less than 
$2000: 22 Si pee 15 242 10 ce eat 15 ee. 62 
$2000-$4999 31 2126 13 ins 36 36. 1 18 18.4 98 
B25000 or 
more 40 3828 6 Se 39 37-9 is eS 103 
TOTAL 93 35.4 34 1259 85 g228 5a 19.4 263 

(pe=,003) 


Although 38.8% of the respondents who earned $5000.00 
or more reported that facilities were adequate, the majority of other 
respondents felt that more athletic facilities were required for the 
area. The need for meeting places and clubs, adult education 
classes and cultural activities was reported by a higher proportion 
of respondents ae earned less than $2,000.00. 

To summarize briefly’ te this’ point, athletionfacilities 
and clubs were Mentioned frequently as a requirement for the area. 
The need for athletic Aa tes was indicated by more males than 
females, younger respondents than older respondents, puinideetns than 
non-Canadians, third or more generation respondents, respondents with 


more education and income and respondents in higher occupational levels. 
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More meeting places and clubs tended to be mentioned by the female 
respondents, older respondents, respondents with less education and 
income and from a lower occupational level. A greater proportion of 
these respondents tended also to think that facilities were adequate 
for the area. 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not they 
felt that there were adequate recreation opportunities in the area 
for young people. If they replied that there were not, they were 
asked what was lacking. Table X - 12 shows the distribution of res- 
pondents to the first question. 

fap eas inL 


Response to "Are There Adequate Opportunities for Youth?" 


Responses Number Per Gent 
Yes, definite 50 1A. 5 
Yes , with qualification 30 Oe) 
Not sure- don't know 26 625 
No, with qualifications 13 ets) 
No, definite | 2ye 2 Oo aS 
No answer | 4 re 
TOTAL | | 400 LOO cL 


The majority of respondents, 69.3%, felt that 
recreation opportunities for youth were definitely not adequate in 
the area, Only 20.0% st the respondents answered in the affirmative 
with 7.5% of these qualifying their answers. 

Community, age, ethnicity, generation, education and 


income were all significantly related to reported adequacy of 
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recreation opportunities in the area. Marital status, sex, and 
occupation were not significantly related to this dependent variable. 
Table X - 13 shows the relationship between community and the question 
regarding adequacy of facilities for youth. 
Table x goa He 


Reported Adequacy of Recreation Facilities for Youth by Community 


Community Adequacy 
Adequate Unsure Inadequate 

Bellevue 14 20, 6. 4 Died 44 0 62 
Blairmore, 
Frank 37 Ze, oO 5 3.8 90 6322 iS2 
Coleman 16 2a Li 8.4 104 79.4 ee 
Improvement 
Pieter ece 10 13 1S.3 6 Ban a2 Wee sal 
TOTAL 80 20.2 26 6.6 290 1a 396 

’ (P <.06) 


A slightly greater proportion of respondents from the 
Blairmore and Frank oe said that recreation opportunities were 
adequate for the young people in the area. Respondents from Coleman 
had a higher proportion of respondents who felt that the opportunities 
- were not adequate for the young people in the area. 

Less than 10% of the respondents from Bellevue, (6.5%), 
Coleman (8.4%), and I.D. 10 (8.5%) and less than 5% of the respondents 
from Blairmore and Frank (3.8%) were unsure of the adequacy of the 


recreational opportunities for young peopie in their particular area. 
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There was a curvilinear relationship between reported 
adequacy of recreation for youth and age such that fewer of the 
respondents in the 36 to 55 year age group felt that opportunities 
were adequate and 79.9% of these respondents said that recreation- 
al opportunities for youth were inadequate. Table X - 14 shows 
the responses for each age group. 


Mail ep x) a ia 


Reported Adequacy Om baci ilies! for Youth by Agevot Respondent 


Age Reported Adequacy 

Adequate Unsure Inadequate 

nancy 8 N fac 8 N % Total 
under 36 | ie) 1g.s 3 a4 1 74 (Ue 96 
36 - 55 32 1l¥eP Anewre 2 143 79.9 179 
over 55 eS 24.8 ls L594 10 59.8 "Ply 
TOTAL 80 20.4 25 6.4 EASE Tae 392 

(Po <7, 001) 


Older respondents (over 55) were more unsure of the 
adequacy of the recreation for young people (15.4% vs. less than 5%) 
and were more inclined to say that the Te er opportunities 
were adequate. 

A similar relationship (P <.02) was obtained when 
reported adequacy of recreation for youth was cross-tabulated with 
ethnicity. Slavic respondents were either more unsure of the ade- 
quacy of recreation for youth or were inclined to think that sthe 
opportunities were adequate. That is 13 or 23.6% ot the Slavic 


respondents, 9 or 20.5% of the European born respondents, 8 or 21.1% 
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of the respondents born in the British Isles or the United States 
ang 50 or 19.4% of Canadian born respondents felt that the 
recreational opportunities for young people were adequate. A 
larger proportion of Canadian born respondents, (99) 77.1% said 
that recreational opportunities were not adequate for the young 
people. 

There was a direct relationship between the 
adequacy of recreational te in the area and generation 
as is shown in Table xX — 15. 

Tablern aw. 


Reported Adequacy of Recreational Facilities for Youth by Generation 


ee re eee 





Generation Reported Adequacy 
Yes Unsure No 
N % N 8 N 8 Total 

First 29 eta seg een 83 64.3 129 
Second 33 LOZ 4 ee) 135 Ven L72 
Third or 
more Li 14.5 3 4.0 a7 Sh. 6 76 

Total 73 19.4 24 6.4 280 143 3 

(P <.001) 


The data show that as generation increased the proportion 
of respondents who said that recreational opportunities for youth in 
the area were inadequate also increased. Almost 15% of the third or 
more generation respondents, 19.2% of second generation respondents 
and 22.5% of first generation respondents, said that the opportunities 
were adequate whereas 81.6% of third or more, 78.5% of second and 


64.3% of first generation respondents felt recreational opportunities 
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for young people were inadequate in their area. 

There was also a significant relationship between 
education and reported adequacy of recreation for young people 
(P) <}OO1L)°"A significantly higher proportion of respondents with 
10 or more years of education (139 or 80.8%) said that opportunities 
were inadequate poe Yours people in the area while a greater pro- 
portion of respondents en léss than 7 years of education (18 or- 
23.7%) said that the opportunities were adequate and 14 (18.4%) 
were unsure of the opportunities. 

There was also a direct relationship between reported 
adequacy of pee ee ore ror anieie. for young people and income. 
Table X - 16 shows this relationship. 

Table X - 16 


Reported Adequacy of Recreation Opportunities for Young People by Income 


Income Reported Adequacy 

Yes Unsure No 
Less than 
$2,000.00 21 24,4 13 oe 52 60.5 86 
$2,000-$4,999 au 20.0 5 Sa 103 iGas 135 
More than : 
$5,000.00 27 20%0 4 3.0 104 1790 £35 
TOTAL . | 75 este 22 6,2 259 72.8 356 


(p <.02) 


A greater proportion of respondents who earned, $5,000.00 


and more (77.0%) thought that the recreation opportunities in the area 
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were not adequate for young people than did those in other income 
brackets. Of the respondents who earned less than $ 2,000.00, about 
60% felt the opportunities were adequate and 15.1% were unsure or 
did not know. 

Almoce Neale (183° or 45.6%) of the Crowsnest Pass 
respondents did not state why they felt facilities for youth were 
inadequate. The reasons given by the remaining 217 respondents are 
Siow 10 Yable x — 17. 

Teple ew = 7 


Reasons for Stating that Recreational Opportunities 
For Youth Were Inadequate. 


nM = 
Lack of Physical Facilities La 6351 
Lack of Support and Participation Among 
Youth, Themselves 43 IL)5 18} 
Lack of Trained Leadership 16 7.4 
Others ou Oa7 
TOTAL i hal 100.0 


The most substantial Bee onkoived was lack of physical 
facilities, such as swimming pools, ice arenas,or playgrounds. Poor 
management, lack of money, and parental attitudes all received minimal 
‘ responses. 

No independent variables were significantly related to 


these responses. 
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To briefly summarize again, the majority of respondents 
in the Crowsnest Pass area said that recreational opportunities for 
young people were inadequate. Inadequate recreational opportunities 
were reported by a larger proportion of respondents from Coleman. 

A higher proportion of Canadian born respondents, respondents between 
the ages of 36 and 55; third or more generation respondents; 
respondents with 10 or more years of education and respondents who 
earned $5,000.00 or more thought that recreation opportunities for 
young people in the area were inadequate. 

Respondents were nee what new opportunities or 
facilities were needed'for the young people in the area? About 
20% (76) of the total sample either didn't know what new opportun- 
ities were needed or did not respond to the question. The responses 


of the remaining 324 respondents are given in Table xX - 18. 
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Table ae ANS) 


Responses to: "What New Facilities or Opportunities Are Needed for 





| Youth? 
Reported Needs Number rer Cent. 
Nothing 16 4.9 
More and Better Organized Sports & Clubs 224 bows 
Recreation Center . LW ee 
Personnel, Parks, and Playqrounne 27 8.4 
"What They Want" ple Sad 
Cultural Activities and Training Courses 8 Zien 
TOTAL | 324 10054 


Only 4.9% of the respondents said that the area needed 
nothing new in terms of recreational facilities and opportunities for 
young people. The need for more and better organized sports and 
clubs was mentioned by 69.2% of the respondents. 

None of the independent variables were significantly 
related to what new facilities and opportunities were needed in the 
area for young people. 

2 sOperation,.of arciteci ce 

Crowsnest -Pass respondents were asked whether they 
thought the existing public and private recreation facilities were 
run fairly i.e.. could everyone use them to the same extent. Almost 
60% (59.8%, 239) of the respondents answered positively; 16% (64) were 
undecided; and 19.8% (79) said the facilities were not fairly run. A 


small number (18 or 4.5%) did not answer this question. 
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Opinions as to whether existing facilities were run 
fairly were related to age, marital status, ethnicity, generation, 
Pao ee ton occupation and income but not to cammunity or sex. 

There was a direct relationship between age and whether 
respondents thought existing eee were ©un faiviy. Table x — 19 
illustrates this relationship. 

Vable xX — 19 


Fairly Run Facilities by Age of Respondent 


Fairly Run Facility 








Age Yes | Don't Know No. 
N % N St E> es Total 

under 36 60 63.8 5 5439 29 30.9 94 
36 - 55 116 66.3 19 10.9 AQ |22%0 175 
55 and 

over 61 55.0 40 36.0 LOiwe 299.0 ia 
TOTAL 237 62.4 64 16.8 Vic AOR 380 

(Be<201) 


A large portion of the older respondents were undecided 
about this question. The under 36 age group gave the largest portion 
of negative answers. fe cnendents 55 years and under gave rae largest 
portion of positive answers. 

About 2/3 (198 or 66.0%) of the married respondents 
thought existing facilities were fairly run: only 15 (57.7%) of the 
single respondents and 25 (45.48) of the widowed, divorced and sep~ 
arated.respondents answered positively. The widowed, divorced and separated 
respondents were more undecided (23 or 41.8%) than the single (4 or 15.42) 


and married respondents (37 or 12.3%). Single respondents 
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gave the largest portion of negative answers (7 or 26.9%). 
There was a significant relationship between ethnicity 
and whether respondents felt that facilities were run fairly: see 
Tape x2 = 20. 


Table X - 20 


Facilities Run Fairly, By Ethnicity of Respondent 


Ethnicity Fairly Run Facilities 
Yes Don't Know No 
ey Raa & N 8 Total 
Canadian 167 66am 23 Go2 6l 24.3 251 
UeS. A. v 
British Isles, 
White Common- 

Wealth ABS 20s 0 10 26.3 9 BSiet 38 
Slavic eae ares) 20 ISA) 3 apps ey 
Other Europe oS) SH oD id 2/25 6 15.0 40 
TOTAL 238 62.0 64 16.8 2) PAVE 381 


* 


(P <.05) 


The data show that Canadian born respondents were least 
likely to be unsure about the operation of Peer eae facilis cies. | Just 
9.2% said they were unsure but over 25% of all other respondents said 
cee Were. This fact was essentially the only significant one for this 
cross~tabulation. 

A larger proportion of second (24.2%) and third (34.7% 
or 17) generation Canadians thought existing recreation facilities were 
not run fairly than did first (13.0% or 16) and fourth or more 


(15.4% or 4) generation Canadians. First (31.7% or 39) and fourth 
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or more (19.2% or 5) generation Canadians were the most undecided. 
Second (66.4% or 110) and fourth or more (65.4% or 17) 
gets ion Canadians gave the highest portion of positive answers. 
(P<. 1) 

There was a direct relationship between education and 
both positive and negative responses. There was an inverse relation- 
ship between education aye not knowing if existing facilities were run 
fairly: see Table X - 2l. 


‘ital, Xf = 2h 


Fairly Run Facilities by Education of Respondent 





Years of 
Education Fairly Run Facilities 
Yes Don't Know No 
N 3 N 2 ee Total, 

Under 7 36 See 28 39.4 i She) rah 

Fp 88 On,” oo LER ESGS) 2a 19.3 140 
bk oer eee 64 67.4 7 7.4 24 25.3 o5 
iz or more 49 bocce 4 5.4 2d 28.4 74 
TOTAL 23 62.4 64 Lone .79 20.8 380 

(Pa* aiid ) 


The relationship between occupation and whether the 
respondents thought the existing facilities were feiv Ly run 1s 


given in Table X - 22. 
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Fairly Run Facilities by Occupation of Respondent 


Occupation Fairly Run Facilities 

Yes Don't Know No 

a DS re Total 
Hollingshead 
1-4 20° One 2 es] 10 24.4 4) 
Hollingshead 
a fe 6 46 71.9 2 vel 16 25,0 64 
Hollingshead 
7 & Not Working 62 60.2 24 Does ay) 16.5 103 
Housewives 102 58.6 36 20a t 36 2057 174 
TOTAL ~~ 259 62.6 64 1G.s Ves. 207 382 
(Beno) 


Respondents in Hollingshead categories 5 & 6 gave the 
highest portion of positive answers and the highest portion of negative 
answers. Respondents whose occupation was classified as Hollingshead 7, 
(unskilled workers), non-working respondents and housewives were much 
more likely to be undecided than other respondents. 

There was a direct relationship between income and 
whether the respondent thought the existing recreation facilities were 


run fairly. See Table X - 23. 
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Income 


52-000. 00 Or 
under 


$2,000-$4,999 
$5 ,000-$7,999 
$8,000.00 or 


more 


TOTAL 


less than $2,000.00, felt facilities were run fairly, but this 


Yes 
N 8 
40 Sis 
86 64.2 
66 66.7 
24 713.0 
216 63.0 


The data show that just 51.3% of those who earned 
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Tablesx — 223 


Fairly Run Facilities by Income of Respondent 


Fairly Run Facilities 


Don't Know 


ul 


28 


18 


ate. 


(P<. 0l) 


ee 


. 


10 
30 


22 


72 


No 


——s 


= 


12.8 
22.4 


253 


29 


21.0 


Total 


78 
134 


og 


32 


343 


proportion increased with income to 75.0% of those who earned $8,000.00 


or more. 


thought the existing facilities were run’ fairly. 


fairness of the operation of existing facilities. 


In general, the majority of the respondents, (63.0%), 


About 16%'of the population was undecided as to the 


Su Goncentratkion 


Crowsnest Pass respondents were asked whether the 


existing facilities were too scattered among various communities, or'too 


concentrated in a few communities. 


is given in Table X - 24. 


The distribution of their responses 
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Table X - 24 


Concentration of Facilities 


sl ed 
Too scattered 128 32.0 
Osk. 69 5 Rae | 
Too Concentrated | 66 Uk Se, 
Facilities are inadequate everywhere by 14.3 
Undecided 30 12. 
Both 4 hee) 
No answer | | 26 6.5 
TOTAL 400 100.0 


Almost one third of the sample, (32.0%), thought that 
recreation facilities were too scattered among various communities. 
About 17% thought that the facilities were in Sew AAA in their 
present locations. | 

Within the various communities which the survey covered, 


responses differed. This is shown on Table X - 25. 
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Maem = 9 2.5 


Concentration of Facilities by Communities 


YS 


Pa 


12 


iD 


18 


66 


e 


3355 


17.6 


(P 


i 


14 


24 


24 


69 


<.001) 


Too Scattered Too Concentrated On 


bd 


22.5 


195 
19.4 


LOen 


18.4 


Domut Know 


N % 

3 212.0 
42 Seek 
a7. 29.8 
ne 29.2 
A Zon 


note 


62 


123 
124 


65 


374 


More respondents from Bellevue than from the other 


Communities 

My Ad 
Bellevue 14 22.6 
Blairmore- 

Frank 45 36.6 
Coleman 48 3067 
es 10 put B23 
TOTAL £28 34.2 

communities 
Respondents 
Respondents 


existing facilities. 


felt that their facilities were too concentrated. 


from I.D. 10 were least satisfied with their facilities. 


from Blairmore and Frank were most undecided about the 


Age and responses to this question were also significantly 


Seeulanlen xo — 526. 
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Concentration of Facilities by Age of Respondent 








Concentration 
Too Too Os fee Don't Know Total 
Scattered | Concentrated mi Si 
e Be e a _ S N bss 
under 36 37 Shera 23 Base nh ters 19 2070 os 
36 - 55 60 34.7 31 iveoh 32 1805 50 2859 175 
55 & over 30 2e70 12 145, -20 1si2 42 40.4 104 . 
TOTAL Lal 34.1 66 1727.68 18.3 2 29.8 BI 2 
(P <.05) 


There was an inverse relationship between age and the 
proportion of respondents who reported that the facilities were both 
too scattered and too concentrated. There was a direct relationship 
between not knowing and age. 

Marital status and responses to this question were highly 
significantly related (P <.01). Many of the respondents were not satisfied 
with the location of existing facilities - married 21.0% (62); divorced, 
separated, and widowed, 11.3% (6); single, 4.0% (1). Separated, 
divorced, and widowed respondents were most undecided; separated, divorced, 
widowed, 43.4% (23); married, 27.8%, (82); single, 24.0% (6). A lar- 
ger portion of single respondents, 40.0% (10), than Ape scene 
(45), or separated, divorced and widowed respondents, 20.8% (hide ew 
the existing facilities were too concentrated. A larger portion of 
married respondents, 35.9% (106), than separated, divorced and widowed, 


24.5% (13), and single respondents, 32.0% (8), felt that existing 
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facilities were too scattered. 

Respondents were asked why they thought the existing 
recreation facilities were too scattered or too concentrated. A 
significant portion (66.3% or 265) of the sample did not answer this 
question. 

The most substantial reasons for the existing facilities 
being too scattered were: too much duplication (9.0%, 36); and 
transportation problems (8.5%, 34). Unfair distribution of facilities 
(big towns got everything), was the main reason for excess concentration 
and facilities (13.3%, 53). These responses were not significantly 
related to any independent variables. 

Respondents were asked the question: "When new facilities 
are built in this area, do you think they ought to be more or less 
centralized than existing facilities are?" A majority of the sample 
(205-0 15123%)) felt that facilities should be more centralized, 24. (6.03%) 
were undecided. Fifty-six (14.0%) did not answer this question. 

Respondents were asked to give reasons for their 
answers. The eae ces of the reasons obtained from those who 


favored centralization is given in Table X - 27. 
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Table X - 27 


Reasons for Favoring Centralization of New Facilities 


Reasons Number PemeCent 
Efficiency of operation 75 36.6 
Transportation 55 ep. c 
Equal opportunities Eph 15-1 
Community cohesion 22 1O77 
Other 14 6.8 
No reason given 8 ES) 
TOTAL 205 SAS, 


The data show that over one-third of those who favored 
centralization (36.6%) said that this would be the most efficient - 
they said they thought this would allow better quality of facilities to 
“be constructed. Over a quarter (26.8%) felt that centralization would 
minimize transportation problems; 15.1% said that centralized facilities 
would equalize the access residents from throughout the Pass had to them; 
and 10.7% said that centralizing new facilities would make the area nore 
cohesive. "Other" responses included references to feelings such as 
the Pass was small enough that it didn't really matter, that big towns pay 
most of the so and so should have more of the facilities, or that 


’ central locations had the best areas available for new facilities. 
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Table X on 28 


Reasons for Favoring Decentralization of new Facilities 


Reasons Number Per Cent 
Equalization 53 46.1 
Accessibility , 45 391. 
Community spirit LZ 10.4 
Other 4 50 
No reasons given a O59 
TOTAL pet 

Lis 100.0 


It is evident that aimest half of those who favored 
centralization (46.1%) felt that facilities should be divided equally 
among the towns, that geet town should have a chance; and each should 
get something". Almost-as many (39.1%) said that decentralization would 
provide more access to facilities to more people, and 10.4% felt that 
decentralization would create more community spirit. 

Respondents were asked the question: "What kinds of 
recreation do you engage in outside of the Pass area?"; "Where do you 


oo 


engage in them and during what part of the year? The number of activities 


mentioned by each respondent was tallied with the following results: 
280 (70.0%) did not meneton any activities, 60 (15.0%) named one, 
41° (10.3%) named two, 9. (2.3%) named three, 1 (0.3%) named four, and 
9(2.3%) did not-respond to the question. 

The Eats discussion will deal with the number of 
respondents naming each type of activity as a percentage of those who 
engaged in activities outside the Pass {N= 120). The most common type of 


activity was summer sports (42 or 35.0%), followed by winter sports 
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(21 orn.17.5%),, Sight - seeing trips (18 or 15.0%), visiting and 
entertainment (each 9 or 7.5%), indoor (all season) sports (8 or 
6.7%), spectator sports and pice daae hobbies. (each.2 or 1.7%) and 
organizational activities (1 or 0.8%). Eight people (6.7%) who 
said that they engaged in activities outside the Pass did not specify 
what these activities were. 
E. Staff 

The respondents were asked about their preferences 
for paid or volunteer recreational leaders and how volunteers could 
be recruited. In an attempt to discover the best way of attracting 
potential volunteers, respondents were asked to indicate their most 
important sources of information. 
1. Paid vs. Volunteer Workers 

The Crowsnest respondents were asked if they would 
prefer volunteer or paid workers if more recreation leaders were needed. 
More than 403 (44.3%, 177) favored volunteer workers; 35.3% (141); 
favored workers paid by the government; 5.5% (22), thought that there 
should be a combination of both volunteer and government paid workers. 
About 15% (160), of the sample did not reply to this question. 

These responses were not significantly related to 


any independent variable. 
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2. Recruitment 

The respondents were asked how volunteer workers could 
be attracted. A large majority of the sample 85.7% (343), either did 
not answer this question, had no ideas, or said there was no way to 
attract more and better volunteers. The 57 positive responses are 
given in Table X - 29. 


Table X - 29 


Reported Methods of Attracting Volunteers 


How To Attract Volunteers Number Per Cent 
Publicity advertising to improve public interest 25 43.9 


Satisfy volunteers by giving them the jobs they 
want 10 Lhe 


Meetings and personal contact 10 Ls 5 


Make life easier so more time can be spent 
voluntarily 8 14.0 


‘Show the necessity for volunteering, in order 
to decrease government costs 4 Tw 


= 


TOTAL 57 99.9 


Publicity and advertising were the most substantial 
suggestions for recruiting volunteer workers. 

An attempt was made to determine the most effective 
sources of public information. Respondents were handed a card on 
which various sources of information were listed. They were asked to 
indicate which 3 were the most important for them. Their responses 


Are giver in dablecxy = 30. 
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Respondents! Three Main Sources of Information 


Sources of Information Number Per Cent 
Newspaper 245 OL. 3 
eth ie 220 Sond 
Talking with acquaintances 218 54.5 
Radio 2 34.8 
Personal experience 136 34.5 
Books 80 2030 
Magazines 44 Leo 
From the church . 43 10.8 
School 33 8.3 
Other 10 250 


Newspapers were the eee heavily relied upon Eoukee of 
information. Choosing the newspaper as one of the most important sources 
of information was significantly related to age, Marrtal status, etn= 
nicity, generation, education and income. 

There was an inverse relationship (P <.05), between 
age and the selection of newspaper as one of the 3 most important 
sources of information. | Almost 70% (69.1%, 67) of the respondents under 
36 years of age utilized this source; only 53% (61) of the respondents 
over 55 did. 

Marital.status was significantly related to the use of 
the newspaper as a 2 HR of information (P <.06). Married respondents 
relied most heavily on the newspaper (65.9%, 202), while widowed 
respondents used the newspaper least (44.7%, 21). Single and separated 


respondents were medial in this respect (59.3%,16 and 54.5%, 6 respectively). 
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The data concerning relationship between ethnicity 
and use of the newspaper is presented in Table X - 3l. 


Table X - 31 


Use of Newspapers by Ethnicity of Respondent 








Ethnicity No Yes 

Canada 85 3220 ii¢ 670 2.58 
British Isles, 

U.S.A., White 

Commonwealth 15 33.8 24 61.5 39 
Europe 24 54.5 20 45.5 44 
Slavic & Oriental 26 49071 27 DO) a3 
TOTAL | 150 SOak 244 blag 394 


(Pa, 02) 


Respondents from Canada,, ithe British Isles), ULSsAG, 
and the White Commonwealth, utilized the newspaper the most. Europeans, 
Slavics and Orientals, the least. 

Generation and the newspaper as a major source of 
information were significantly Wel aueds. (Pe <.05). Almo site J 0%s 169.2%), 
119) of second generation Canadians depended upon the newspaper; 
whereas, only 53.1% (68) of first generation enceteee utilized this 
_ source extensively. Third and fourth generation Canadians were medial 
in this respect, (64.0%, Se) Glaoey | UG). 

There was a fairly consistent direct relationship 
between education and extensive use of the newspaper as shown in Table 
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Tabike Xv= 32 


© Use of Newspapers by Education of Respondent 
Eeusation No. yes 
ee 1 Total 

under 7 years 45 60.0 30 40.0 75 

to 9 ere 51 3 Dee 94 64.8 1455 

40 or 11 years 29 29 6 69 70.4 98 

12 or more years 24 cP) SL 68.0 aS 
TOTAL 149 Bh 244 62,8 393 

(B75 201) 


There was a direct relationship between 


income and 


choice of newspapers as one of the 3 main sources of information (P<<.03) 


Almost four-fifths (78.8% or 26) of the respondents earning $8,000.00 


‘per year or more chose this source, whereas only about 
43) of the respondents earning less than $2,000.00 per 
5h relied on this source. 

To obtain additional information on the 


respondents were asked to list the newspapers to which 


The distribution of the responses obtained is given in 


Inelean (5 ORG saors 


year said that 


use of newspapers, 
they subscribed. 
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Table X -. 33 
: Number of Newspapers to Which Respondents Subscribed 
Number of Newspapers Number "Per Cent 
none, or no answer 35 8.8 
E Iw, ENS) 
2 153 Seis. 
3 | 63 15.8 
4 14 3.5 
5 5 1.3 
6 or more | 3 0.3 
TOTAL 400 100.3 


The data show that a large majority, 70.1%, of the 
respondents subscribed to one or two newspapers. Very few, 2.1%, 
Pipecvibed to five or more newspapers. 

This was significantly correlated with community, 
and income of respondent, but not with sex, age, marital status, 
ethnicity, generation, education, or occupation of respondent. 

Community of residence was significantly correlated~- 
with number of newspapers. (P <.02). Of the respondents from Bellevue, 
the pari (32 or 57.1%) subscribed to 2 newspapers; 17 (30.4%) 
subscribed to one, and 7 (12.5%) subscribed to 3 or more. Of 
‘respondents from the Blairmore - Frank district, 59 (48.0%) said they 
subscribed to 2 newspapers; 37 (30.1%) subscribed to one; and 27 (22.03%) 
subscribed to 3 or more newspapers. A larger proportion of Coleman 


respondents, (44 or 36.1%) said they subscribed to only one newspaper; 
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AQ 7(35,0%) stbscribed to 2- and 35 (28.7%) subscribed to 3 or more 
newspapers. The largest proportion from any community subscribing 
to only one newspaper was from I.D. 10 - 29 (45.3%) One quarter, 
(16 or 25.0%) of the I.D. 10 respondents subscribed to 3 or more 
newspapers; and 19 (29.7%) subscribed to two. 

There was a direct relationship between income of 
respondent and the number of newspapers to which he subscribed: see 
Table xi 34. 


Table x = Be 


Number of Newspa ers by Tncome of Respondent 


Income One Two Three or more 
© 08 i ey % Total 
less than $2,000.00 35 46.1 31 40.8 10 Loe 76 
$2,000-$4,9992 99 49 SU 52 Ae 23 Le s2 124 
$5 ,000-$7, 999.99 30 Bias 40 41.7 26 POR EE 96 
$8,000.00 and more 3 2 ae 18 54.5 12 36.4 33 
TOTAL Dag 30,6, LAL 42.9 ap 22 36 329 
(P 6.01) 


The data show that among respondents who earned less 
than $2,000.00, 13.2% subscribed to three or more magazines, and that 
. as income increased, the proportion from each level reporting that they 
eae to this many’ newspapers increased to 18.5% of those earning 
a2 O00 to $4,999.99, 27.1% Of those earning $5,000.00 to $7,999.99, 
and 36.4% of those’ earning $8,000.00 or more. The proportion of 
respondents subscribing to only one newspaper decreased steadily from 


46.1% of those earning less than $2,000.00 to 9.1% of those earning $8,000.00 
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Or more, 

The second most popular source of information was 
television. None of the independent variables were significantly 
related to whether or not a respondent named T.V. as a major source of 
information, but there were significant relationships between both 
community or residence and occupation of respondent, and the 
number of hours a respondent spent watching T.V. 

The number of hours each respondent spent watching 
TeVe0.e Given in Table XxX ~- 35. 

Traple x — 935 _ 


Number of Hours Watching T.V. 


Less than 4 29 Dace 
4 to 10 109 cee 
i tetou2 97 24,3 
2 Leo. 30 aL BWR! 
31 to 40 , © Zee 
41 to 50 . 5 ube 
Over 50 eek 2s o 
Unspecified 50 LZ 
Own no T.V. as , L5 Se 
"No response d 1.0 
TOTAL . 400 100.4 


The data show that the majority of respondents (51.6%), 


reported watching from 4 to 20 hours of T.V. per week. Just 7.3% spent less 
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= 655, 
than this amount, whereas 24.27% reported that they spent more than 
20 hours per week. Only 3.8% did not own aT.V. set. 

For the purpose of cross-tabulation, the "unspecified 
hours" category was combined with that of less than 4 hours. The 
amount of time spent watching T.V. was significantly related to 
community of residence: see Table X - 36. 

Taplet & = 36 


Number of Hours of T.V. Watched by Community of Residence 


Hours 
Community Less than 4 “unto. 20 More than 20 
N % No Moa kart Zeta) Total 
Bellevue 10 16. 7 28 46.7 22 BOs 60 
Blairmore-Frank 30 US ls) Te 5850" 23 tea. 427 
Coleman 21 16.4 (Pe = oes) 36 Co eee 
Lee LG 18 2h B83 950.0 15 2207 66 
TOTAL 79 20d, 206 Oa aL 96 Zo. 2a OL 
(P09) 


The data show that respondents from Bellevue reported 
spending more time see Lav. #oirran did respondents from other 
communities, 36.7% of the Bellevue respondents said they spent more 

than 20 hours per week, and just 16.7% said they spent less than 4 
hours per week. Respondents from Coleman reported the second great- 
est amount of time. 28.1% said they spent over 20 hours, and just 
16.4% said they spent less than 4 hours. Respondents from the 


Blairmore-Frank area and from 1.D. 10 reported less time. 22.7% from 
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I.D. 10 and 18.1% from Blairmore-Frank said they spent over 20 hours, 
while 27.3% and 23.6% respectively reported less than 4 hours. 

The amount of time respondents reported watching T.V., 
was not significantly related to sex, age, marital status, ethnicity, 
generation, or education. There was a significant relationship 
between occupation and amount of time watching T.V: See Table X - 37. 

Luo Couey 
Number of Hours Watching T.V. 


by Occunation 


Hours 
Less than 4 arto 20 More than 20 Total. 
Occupation N & N bh N h 
Hollingshead 
1 - 4 10 23.8 2g 64.3 5 11.9 42 
Hollingshead 
Su 0 16 258 40 63.5 Zz La 63 
Hollingshead 7 
Not Working 20 20 ac 50 BUR 2a 2943 99 
Housewives 33 £326 89 SRS ew) 9 pal 277. 
TOTAL 79 2067 206 Sante 96) =. 25 ce 381 
(P 2.05) 


The data show that housewives reported spending more 
time watching T.V. than did any of the gainfully employed respondents, 
although those in the Hollingshead 7 category, or who were not currently 
working, reported almost as much. Almost one third of the housewives 
(31.1%), said they spent over 20 hours per week watching T.V., and 
29.3% of the respondents whose occupations fall into category 7, or 


who were not currently working, said the same. Only 11.1% of those in 
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Hollingshead categories 5 & 6, and 11.9% of those in categories 5 & 6, 
end 11.97 ofpthose.in categories 1 - 4, reported spending this much time 
ee Ty Vio 

The number of hours spent watching T.V. was not signif- 
icantly related to income of respondent. 

Talking with aquaintances as a.major source of information 
was mentioned by 54.5% (218) of the sample. As Table X - 38° shows, 
"talking" as a major source of information was inversely related to 


education. 


Vaple x. 7-936 


Getting Information Through Talking, by Education of Respondent 











Mog tes mp CS™Ct*é«~ctCAEE 

Education CHES 5 ea hs 

Under 7 years 29 58.7 a0 61.3 1S) 
7 to 9 years 58 OO ae sy 60.0 145 
10 or 11 years 49 50.0 49 50.0 98 
12-years or more Aj. VA ays 45-3 Wes 
TOTAL Ld AS lie t 2h ge 393 

(P= .09) 


A greater proportion of respondents with less than 
9 years of education relied on talking with aquaintances as a ey | of 
information, (60.5, 133), than did those with more than 9 years. 50.0% 
of the respondents with 10 to 11 years of education, and 45.27. with 12 
or more years of education relied on this source. 

Radio was listed as one the 3 main sources of information 
by more than 1/3 (34.8%) of the respondents. This variable was signif- 


icantly related.to sex and age. 
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More eee ( 9n0 7 eso) litter males! @(30u77, 54), relied 
LSSene Oniradio ©£or information, (P <.099% 

There was an inverse relationship between age and radio 
as a source of information as shown in Table X - 39, 


Tapae x eee 


Use of Radio by Age of Respondent 


Age No | yes Total 
N ie N 4 
Under 36 20159 60.8. 38 39.2 97 
36 - 55 110 Gime 69 38.5 179 
Over 55 84 1367 30 26.3 114 
TOTAL 253 64.9 ey ca 390 
(Fey) 


A greater proportion of younger respondents (39.9Z) mentioned 
radio as a source of information than did older respondents (26.3%). 

; From the preceeding section, it can be concluded that the 
Newspapers, T.V., Radio, and personal contact are ore most effective methods 
of getting information to the public. 

E. Who Should Take Lead in Developing 
Crowsnest Pass respondents were asked who should take the 


lead in developing further recreation programs or facilities. Their responses 


are given in Table X - 40. 
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TableoX — 40 


Who Should be Responsible For Development 


Who Should Lead Number Per Cent 
Municipal government, (recreation boards) 110 py es) 
Individuals, Phys. Ed. people 92 2340) 
Government (unspecified) 54 he 
Voluntary organizations . 32 ems 6) 
Provincial government 23 ao 
Qualified people a2 2,8 
Government and community 8 240 
Everyone a Bo) 
No one 1 AS 
No answer 68 ls/g. 0 
TOTAL 400 a0), 2 


More than one half of the sample, 54Z mentioned governmental 
agencies and specific individuals as possible leaders in the development of 
further recreation programs or facilities. 

Who should take the lead in developing further information 
programs was significantly related tonsex, (Pi s.02) 

More males (30.2%, 45) than females (17.6%, 32) favoured 
the government (provincial or unspecified); whereas, more females (17.6%, 71) 
Ps males (26.2%, 39) favoured the municipal government. Males and females 
were fairly equal in placing the responsibility on individuals and organizations 


(38.3%, 36.8%); and/or anyone who was qualified (5.4%, 6.6%). 
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SUMMARY 

X Recreational Problems 

This chapter has considered some of the inadequacies of 
existing recreational opportunities in the Crowsnest Pass, as seen by 
the individuals interviewed for this survey. Obstacles to current 
leisure activities and desired activities were discussed. The 
respondents’ attitudes concerning the adequacy of existing eereitona) 
facilities, staff for these bk ee and the responsibility of future 
development were presented. 

In order to discover the obstacles to current activities, 
respondents were asked to name me activities in which they would like 
to participate more and to state why they had not been able to participate 
as much as they wanted. The pattern of significant associations of these 
criteria with the independent variables showed the following results. 

| Of the 349 respondents who answered this question, 76.24 

did not indicate any problems in participation in summer. Lack of time, 
facilities and poor health were the major problems in participation 
mentioned by the rest of the respondents. There were no differences with 
respect to this variable among the four communities. 

Fewer females mentioned problems in participation than 
did males and more males also indicated personal problems (transportation, 
money, health, time, family) as a deterrent to participation than did 
females. 

There was a-highly significant direct relationship 
between age and proportion of respondents who had no problems in 
participation. Facility problems were more frequently mentioned by 


younger respondents. 
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There was a direct relationship between problems in 
participation and education. More respondents with lower education 
(9 or Foaee years) indicated personal problems and more with higher 
education indicated facility problems. 

There was a curvilinear relationship between mention of 
personal problems as restrictive of participation and occupation, such 
that more respondents in the medial occupational classes (Hollingshead 
5 and 6) mentioned this type of problem. 

For winter, 331 respondents answered the question. Of 
these 79.5% had no problems. Lack of time, no organization and poor 
health were the major problems in participation mentioned by the 
remaining respondents. 

There was a highly significant direct relationship 
between age and proportion of respondents having no problems in 
participation. Younger people again mentioned facility sr bytens more 
often than older people. 

Respondents with 10 or 11 years of education were most 
likely to mention facility problems and least likely to mention 
personal problems as deterrents to participation. 

In order to:discover the obstacles to desired leisure 
potepperealt respondents were asked what new activities they would 
most like to try and what they needed in order to participate in such. 

Only 194 eostendenta answered the question and of these 
the most frequently mentioned requirements were more time (25.3%), 
facilities (23.2%), instruction (12.9%), more money (11.9%) and, more 


public interest and organization (10.8%). None of the independent 
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variables were significantly related with responses to this question. 

. Adequacy of facilities was measured by a number of 
indices: adequacy of the leisure time opportunities in the area for 
the respondent's age group, adequacy of opportunities for youth, why 
opportunities were not adequate, whether racilities were run fairly 
and whether facilities were too concentrated or too scattered: The 
patterns of significant associations of these criteria with the 
independent variables revealed the foliowing results. 

Of the 348 respondents who indicated the adequacy of 
opportunities for their group, 29.6% felt opportunities were adequate, 
25% desired more athletics, 15.5% did not elaborate and 10.9% mentioned 
meeting places. Community of residence was not significantly related 
to, this. variable. 

More females than males regarded the existing opportun- 
ities as adequate and more desired more meeting places,but more males 
than. females mentioned the need for more athletic facilities. 

More older people felt facilities were adequate and 
more desired more meeting places than did the younger people, who 
desired increased athletic facilities most strongly. 

Fewer of the single and married respondents considered 
opportunities adequate than did the widowed, divorced and separated. 

There was a direct relationship between education and 
proportion considering the facilities to be inadequate. 

There was a direct relationship for both income and 
occupation with proportion of respondents considering athletic 


facilities inadequate and an inverse relationship for both income 
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and occupation with the proportion indicating a need for meeting places. 
Again, an ee for roweewteS compared with employed males support the sex 
differential discussed above. 

Recreational opportunities were considered inadequate 
for youth by 69.3% of the respondents. Only 20% said facilities were 
adequate and 7.5% of anene qualified their answers. A greater 
proportion of eet enicinee if Coleman said that opportunities were 
inadequate for youth than of those in the other areas. 

There was a curvilinear relationship between age and 
adequacy of recreation for youth, such that fewer of Bee in the 
middle age group (36 to 55) felt that opportunities were adequate. 

There were direct kadohsttibs between proportion 
considering recreation opportunities inadequate for youth and both 
education and income. Occupation was not significantly related with 
this variable. 

Almost half (45.8%) of the respondents did not state 
a reason why recreational opportunities were not adequate. Another 
27% said the facilities were poor and 10.8% criticised the young 
people for lack of interest and support. These reasons were not 
related significantly with any of the independent variables. 

Of the 324 respondents who indicated what new facilities 
they considered necessary, 69.2% mentioned more and better organized 
sports and clubs and 11.4% said a recreation centre was needed. None 
of the independent variables were significantly related to these 
responses. 

Respondents were asked if they thought existing pup Lie 


and private recreation facilities were run.fairly. Most (59.8%) said 
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they were, 19.8% said they were not and 16% were undecided. There 

were no significant differences between communities for this variable. 
| The youngest respondents had the highest proportion 

of negative answers. to this question and the eldest, the largest 

proportion undecided. 

More eet od and fewer single respondents felt 
existing facilities LA EE 

The proportion who thought recreation facilities were 
fairly run was directly related to education, occupation and income. 

Respondents were asked whether existing facilities 
were too concentrated ¥ too scattered. The largest proportion, 

32% considered them to be too scattered and 16.5% thought they were 
too concentrated. Another 17.3% said they were just right, 14.32% 
said facilities were inadequate everywhere and 12.5% were undecided. 

More respondents in Coleman, Blairmore beh Frank 
considered facilities to be too scattered and more in Bellevue and 
I.D. 10 considered them to be too concentrated. 

More single than married respondents felt that the 
existing facilities were too concentrated and more married people 
thought they were too scattered. 

| Respondents were asked whether additional recreation 
personnel should be volunteers or paid workers. Approximately 9% 
more of the sample eee volunteer workers than favoured paid 
workers, (volunteer 44.3%; paid 35.3%). A large majority (85.72%) of 
the sample had no idea how to attract more and better volunteera. 
Publtetty and personal contact were the most substantial suggestions 


received. 
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Information was reported on the use of various sources 
of communication. 

Relying on the newspaper as a major source of infor- 
mation was significantly related to age, education and income. 
Respondents in the higher education and higher income categories 
relied most heavily on the newspaper. Younger respondents utilized 
this source more than ae: respondents, as did married as opposed 
to non-inarried respondents. 

Television as a major source of information was not 
significantly related to any independent variable. 

Talking with acquaintances as a major source of information 
was inversely related to education. 

| Radio as a major source of information was significantly 
related to sex and age. Females utilized this source more extensively 
than males as did younger as opposed to older respondents. 

Respondents were asked who should be responsible for 
the development of additional recreation programs and/or additional 
facilities. The municipal government was named by 28%, "individuals" 
by 23% and "government" (unspecified) by 4%. 

These responses were storntriome ty related to sex: 
more women favoured the Aunieioel government, while more males favoured 


the provincial government. 
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CHAPTER XI 
PROFILE OF THE CROWSNEST PASS HIGH SCHOOL POPULATION 
In order to adequately evaluate the recreational dispositions 
and activities of the Crowsnest population, it is necessary to study the 
adolescent members of the population as well as the adult. The information 
presented in the Foréasi fe was obtained from respondents eighteen years of age 
and over. This chapter seueeate the information available on the general 
characteristics of the population of the Crowsnest adolescents. 
A. Sample 
A total of 181 high school students wine asked to fill out the 
questionnaire. Of ina. 120 were attending the Isabelle Shellon School and 
60 were attending the Horace Allen school! One respondent did not indicate 
which school he/she was attending. 
B. General Description 
1. Age and Sex Distribution 
O£ all respondents, 99 (54.7%) were female and 82 (45.3%) were 
male. The age distribution is given in Table XI - l. 
Table AL = 1 


Age Distribution of High School Respondents in Crowsnest Pass 


14 or less 1 0.6 
15 34, 18.8 
16 te 65 35.9 
iW ; 50 2) 40 
18 . Zo Ia 
iy 4 Pied 
20 or over i 0.6 


TOTAL 178% 98.4% 
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*Three Pecbenderks (1.7%) did not indicate their age 
Table XI - 1 reveals the expected normal distribution, with the modal age 
being 16 years old. An interesting finding occurs when we consider the 
breakdown of age within each sex. The result is illustrated in Table XI - 2. 
able Xle-<2 
Age Distribution Within Each Sex 


For Crowsnest High School Students 


aS — oS Total 

15 and under 20 NH 24.4 iL L526 aN, pe ARE 
16 - 17 50 61.0 65 Cie 15 64.6 
18 and over 12 14.6 16 16.57 26 Sey 











TOTAL 82 100.0 96 100.0 178 100.0 


It is evident from Table XI - 2 that there are proportionately 
more males at the youngest end of the scale and proportionately more females at 
the older end. This would indicate that the male student is more likely to 
drop out before finishing his schooling -- that a substantial proportion drop 
out as soon as they reach the legal school-leaving- age of > years. 

2. Grade in School 

Two respondents (1.1%) did not indicate what grade they were in. 
There were. 65 students (35.9%) in Grade 10, 70 students (38.77%) in Grade Il, ane 
44 students (24.3%) in Grade 12. 

Sieet Lace or Birth. Ethnicity, and Length OL Residence 
A very large majority of the respondents were born in Alberta. 


Of the total sample of 181 students, 150 (82.9%) were born in Alberta, and 


between one and four per cent were born in each of B.C., the other Prairie 
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Provinces, and Ontario. Thirteen (7.2%) were born in Europe. There were 
five ann denies (2.8%) who were not born in the above mentioned places, or 
PETE not indicate where they were born. 

The students were asked where their parents were born, and the 


following results were obtained: 


Table XI - 3 





Birthplaces of Fathers' and Mothers' of 


Crowsnest High School Students 


Birthplace _ Fathers Mothers 

| N % N z 
Canada | Bi 613s 124 68.5 
Central Europe 18 9,9 16 8.8 
Slavic Countries 17 9.4 14 ea. 


BeLtesh isles 


White Commonwealth 7 Shas) : 7 oys) 
United States S IS) 1 As) 
Oriental 2 dee 3 Lom 
Scandinavian 2 ee 0 0.0 
No response . Ue) 10.5 16 BS 





TOTAL ” 181 100.0 181 100.0 


In Table XI - 3 we see that a fairly substantial majority of 
the high school population is at least second generation Canadian. :Out of the 
total sample of 181, 111 (61.3%) indicated that their father was born in Canada, 
and 124 (68.5%) said that their mother was Canadian born. The largest proportion 
of parents that were not ‘Canadian born (9.9% of the fathers and 8.8% of the 
mothers) came from Central European countries (such as Germany, Austria, France, 


Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and Portugal) while almost as many 
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(9.4% of the fathers and 7.7% of the mothers) came from the Slavic countries 
(such 4 Russia, Poioad” Ukraine, Romania, Hungary, etc.). 

Respondents were also asked how long they had lived in the 
Pass. The responses indicated that in most cases students currently attending 
high school in the Pass had lived there all or most of their lives. A total 
of 124 respondents (68.5%) said that they had lived in the Pass for 13 years 
or more. An additional 14.9%, said that they had lived in the Pass for seven 
to 12 years, and 16.6% said they had lived there for less than seven years. 
4, Educational and Occupational. Background 
(a) Parents' Education 

An amazingly large percentage (77.9%) of respondents did not 
know how much education their fathers had HCE (0282). fhe education oF 
the parents for whom information was available is given in Table XI - 4. 

Table XI - 4 
Education of Parents of Crowsnest Pass 


High School Students 


Level of Education Father Mother 
N i N % 
one to six years | 5 Pas 3 doe 
seven to nine vote ri 11 2755 12 | 28.6 
ten or eleven years LZ aU.U 14 3950 
twelve years 6 Laeu0 8 19-0 
college ag 5 12.5 5 11.9 
vocational apa Fes 0 0.0 


TOTAL ' 40 100.0 4° 99.8 
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From Table XI - 4, it is evident that the modal category of 
years of education for nae the mothers and fathers of the students from whom 
the information was available was ten or eleven years. 

(b) Father's Occupation 

The majority (64.7%) of all respondents fathers were employed 
in manual positions, either skilled (17.7%), semi-skilled (22.7%) or unskilled 
(24.3%). Another 9% were in clerical, technical or sales jobs, 8% were small 
business owners and administrators, 4% were professionals, executives or larger 
proprietors, one person was a farmer , and one was not working or retired. 

5. Family Income | 

The overwhelming majority (80%) of high school students in the 
Pass area did not know their family income. Of the 36 who indicated a figure, 
19 fell in the middle income bracket ($4,001 to $7,000 per year), 11 in the 
upper bracket (over $7,000) and 6 in the lower (under $4,000). 

6. Ravcat ional and Occupational Expectations, Attitudes and Performance 
fa) Expected Education 

| The students were asked how much schooling they expected to 
complete. The largest proportion indicated that they expected to complete 
Grade 12 (70 respondents - 38.8%). The eebend ler eest group indicated that 
they intended to graduate from university (53 respondents - 29..32) with, an 
additional six respondents (3.3%) specifying that they intended to pursue a 
professional career requiring extended university training. Twelve per cent 
indicated that ae would: seek some vocational training - 7% in Pipawie of a 
white collar job and 5% in pursuit of a blue collar job. Only 4.4% said that 
they did not expect to finish Grade 12, and all of these said that they would 
‘complete at least Grade 10 or ll. Twenty-two respondents (12.3%) did not 


answer this question. 
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(b) Study Habits 


Students were asked how many hours they spent studying each 
evening. Table XI - 5 shows their responses. 
Table Al = 


Number of Hours of Study Each Evening 





no answer 5 2.0 
not at all iB) 19 Uri, 
less than 1/2 hour to 1 hour ipl BO e 
14 hours to 2 hours 64 35.4 
2. hours to 3 hours 17 9.4 
over 3 hours ere iva 
unspecified amount 3 he 
TOTAL 181 100.1 


It is notable that 74.6% o£ the responding students studied 
two hours or less. Only 1.1% reported studying more than three hours. For 
most of the Peeae eats. then, it may be assumed they had four or more hours 
of study-free time each evening. 

Students were questioned concerning number of hours spent 


studying on weekends; their answers are given in Table XI - 6. 
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Table XI nto 


Number. of Hours of Study Each Weekend 


ea ee 





No answer 7 as2 
None 36 Los9 
O - 3 hours 109 60.2 
3 - 4 hours 14 j oe 
4 - 8 hours 6 a3 
More than 8 2 hae 
Unspecified amount ia 329 

TOTAL 181 100.0 


It would seem that most quan ae Crowsnest. Pass tended to 
study less than three hours per weekend, thus leaving weekend time mainly 
open for recreation possibilities. 

(c) Drop Outs 

When asked if they had seriously considered dropping out of 
school, 14 students (7.7%) either did not know or refused to answer the 
question, 37 (20.4%) said that they had definitely considered it and an 
additional 7 (3.9%) said that they had considered it but qualified their 
answers. A far greater proportion said that they had definitely not con- 
sidered dropping out (122 .respondents -- 67.4%) while one additional res- 
pondent said that he had not considered it but qualified his answer. A 
large percentage of the. students indicated that they had had a friend drop 
Pouclc: sehool (130 0r 7.18%) « 

At the end of their questionnaire, the students were asked 


the question: "How do you feel about students who drop out Gf school ly 
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Their answers were subjected to 4 content analysis and the following types 
Peer eorencc: could be discerned. Sixty-one students (33.7%) said that it 
was definitely a bad thing, 40 students (22.1%) said that it was bad but 
they had qualifying statements to add to their judgement, 25 “students” (12.7%) 
did not respond to the question, 6.6% (12 students) said that dropping out 
was definitely a good bean and 45 students (24.9%) said that it was good 
under certain conditions. 

Of the total sample, sixty students gave reasons why dropping 
out might be a good thing. This comprises 33.1% 6£“the total "samplers , Four 
principal responses were discernible and the proportion of the sixty students 
giving each was as follows: the most common reason was simply an acceptance 
of the desires of others -- "It's not my business", "It's their future, not 
mine", or “If they're happy, it's up to them" (26077) 3) the second type or 
response is illustrated by statements such as "Some kids can't accomplish 
anything at school, so are better off working!'e(25:.0%)} thirdwere reasons 
such as "Leaving is good if you can get a good job with a fatune™ 620207): 
and fourth ''Some Pecan tress make leaving necessary -- it has to be your 
own decision" (20.0%). An additional 8.8% gave reasons that did not fit 
any consistent type of response. 

Consistent with the finding that more students felt that 
leaving was a bad-thing was the increased number giving reasons why leaving 
school was bad. A total of 98 students (54.1%) gave reasons. The reasons 
given can be categorized basically into four types plus a residual category 
of non-typical responses. The proportion of the 98 students supporting each 
is given below. The most freyeat response (34.7%) was a violently negative 
one, characterizing drop outs as Ndump"'...1,.enazy,’ ./istupid™, etc. and simply 


implying that what they were doing was bal. Twenty-four respondents (24.5%) 
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said that drop outs were making a mistake, but they were sympathetic to them-- 
"Te depends on circumstances", or "Sometimes they don't think they have any 
choice"; 17 respondents (17.3%) gave such reasons as "They are throwing 
their future away"; "They will regret it later"; "Nowadays one needs educa- 
thom togbewsuecessrulMseciiastudeprs2(11),2%) gave reasons which implied that 
the respondent couldn't understand why anyone would drop out, but that it 
was thesbusiness of the’ drop,out ard if that was the way he chose, they 
wouldn't pass judgement -- "It"s not my pee nes 28 put i think, it is a mis- 
take", "If that's what they want and they realize what they're doing, I 
wish them Tcwt, and ote" s thertmeiafe they may pe raimine, so 1's up to 
them". Twelve students (12.2%) gave other reasons but these did not fit 


any patterns. 


(d) Occupational Expectations and Desires 





(fy winac Do god Expect vo Dor” 

The largest proportiom of students (40.37%) expected to go to 
university, although 14.4% had no idea what they would be doing. Of those 
iNdLeatiieecpecitiesOccupations, the largest proportions expected to become 
clerical (eeciiicel or Gales personmel (13.67), prolegsionals or executives 
(L2724), or@=semi-skilled employees (//77): oare a sm2ll proportion expected 
to enter other occupations, including 4.4% who expected to "get married" and/ 
or becone housewives. 


(iiyeu Wier Would You pike To po." 





the category “go to university’ (was not provided for in the 
codé Lor this question, but considering that most of those in "professional 
and executive positions" would have attended university and that a large 
number of those who expected to attend university did not yet know what 


they wanted to do, a comparison of the proportions in these categories 
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would seem justified. Altogether, 52.5% of the respondents expected to go 
t6 university or to become professionals and executives, only 37.5% desired 
professional and executive occupations. There were, however, 8.3% more 
students who did not know what they wanted to do than there were who did 
not know what they expected to do (22.7% of 14.4%). If this 8% were in- 
cluded with that proportion wishing to become professionals, and executives, 
the figures for those who expected, and those who desired to pursue such 
careers would become much closer (52.5% and 45.8%). 

The same eee wanted to enter eusvienh aie technical 
pecueariene as expected to (13.9%). A considerably greater number of res- 
pondents wanted to become small business owners and skilled manual workers 
than expected to:. 9.4% and 9.9% as opposed to 2.8% and 3.3% respectively. 
Fewer desired than expected to enter semi-skilled and unskilled occupations 
or become "housewives" although these categories contained few cases in both 
questions. 

Ce Student Employment Patterns 
1. Summer Jobs 

Just over half (51.9% or 94) of the respondents reported having 
jobs ya the Sereno, Of these 94, approximately 6% had skilled positions; 
the other 93% did unskilled work. The majority of those with jobs worked 
between 36 and 50 hours per week (53%) and 76% of all workers had full time 
jobs (more than 35 Heute per week). 

The majority (again 76%) worked day shifts, another 15% worked 
afternoon shifts, ahi remainder worked either split shifts (4%) of irre- 
gular hours. The majority (57%) of job-holders worked for two months, 
another 16% for one month and 18% for more than two months. Only 6 of the 


94 respondents who had jobs worked less than one month. 
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2. Current Part-Time Jobs 

Just over one-third of the respondents held part-time jobs 
when interviewed during the school year. Only 3 of these students held 
skillful positions, the remaining 64 (35.4%) had unskilled jobs. About 
15% (14.9% or 10) of the respondents holding part-time jobs worked 4 to 
6 hours per week. ee oeient people or 41.8% worked the equivalent of 
one full day (8 may: less. Another 21 people (31.3%) worked between 
9 and 18 hours per week -- roughly one to two full days. Only 8 people 
(11.9%) worked more than 18 hours per week on their part-time jobs. The 
majority (34 people, 50.7% of those with part-time hobs) worked on week- 
ends only. fee (32.8%) worked both weekends and weekdays. Only 
6 people (8.9%) worked just on eee Only 44 of the 67 people having 
part-time jobs indicated when they worked (which hours). Of these, 21 
worked after school and during the day on weekends, 16 worked days,conly 
on weekends, 5 worked after school only, and 2 worked nights on the week- 
end. 
D. Organizational Involvements 

1. Church Activities 
(a) Affiliation 
Students were asked to name the church they attended. Table. 


Xt = 7 shows their answers. 
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Table XI = 7 


Churen xccw ir aeton 


Number Per Cent 

No Answer 0 7-20 
Den't Know 8 “4.4 
Roman Catholic 86 HN 
United Church 52 Zoe 
Anglican iS So 
Lutheran Z poe 
Baptist, Calvinist 1 1.0 
Sects 4 oe 
SDA or LDS 3 Lod 
Non-member 10 . Jae 

TOPAL" 181 100.3 


Only 9.9% of the students reported no membership or were in- 
definite concerning membership. Nearly half (47.5%) of those students report- 
ing church membership were Roman Catholic, and 36.9% belonged to either the 
United Church or the Anglican Church. 

(b) Church-related Group Involvements 

To determine how much affect church affiliation had on the 
recreational activities of the students, they were asked to name any church- 
related groupe or clubs to which they belonged. Table x1 - 8 shows that 


about 1/5 (21%) of the students did, in fact, belong to church-related groups. 
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Table XI -. 8 


Membership In Church - Related Groups 





Number ber, Certy 
No answer, don't know 49 27 ek 
homan: Cathe rac. Gua, te Os 
Cheen Club 1 1O7o 
United. e.e. Hi-C's,.Cheen Club 
Non GB 16 8.8 
Anglican, e.g. Cheen Club 3 HSS | 
None | os 51.4 
TOTAL 180 hs 


Next, the students were asked how often they attend church. 


Table XI - 9 shows their answers. 


Table XI - 9 


Frequency of Church Attendance 


Number Per Cent 
No answer 0 0 
Don't. know ; | 144 7328 
1 - 2 times per month. . 2.8 
4 times per month 29 16.0 
5 - 6 times per month © 2 Lond 
8 or more times per month 1 Pe) 


TOTAL ©: 181 100.0 
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Significantly, the largest percentage of respondents (79.6%) 
registered no answer which probably indicated no church-attendance. Among 
those students who did report attending church, (17.7%), the majority (16%) 
reported attending four times per month. 

Students were also asked to tell how many hours they spent per 
month in church affairs, including time spent at services. They were 
asked to answer this question specifically for summer and winter. Theiz 


responses are shown in Table XI-10. 


Table XI-10 


Hours Per Month Spent In Chttae;h Affairs 


Summer _ Winter 
i ee eS 
None De 2007 235) 190° 
No answer 66 36.5 60 oo aw 
1 - 5 hours 36 ye 46 2544 
6 - 10 hours 17 9.4 22 12s. 
11 - 20 hours 6 say: 2 520 
21 - 40 hours Z tb GE 5 Det 
More than 40 hours age Siok Ae 2232, 
TOTAL | 181 100.0 181 100.1 
2. School and Extra-Curricular Activities 





Students were asked how many school-related clubs they 
belonged to. Of the 154 students who answered the question, 34.8% 
belonged to no clubs, 36.4% belonged to one club and 13.24 belonged to two 
or three clubs. Only one person reported belonging to more than three 


clubs, 
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When asked how many school sports they participated in, 14.9% 
of the students offered no answer, and 27.0% reported no participation at 
all. A large proportion of students (32.6%) reported participating in 
one sport, 19.3% participated in from two to four, and 6.0% participated 
in from five to six sports. 

Students were also questioned concerning their participation 
in clubs and organizations outside of school. Again 14.9% offered no 
answer. dhe majority.of students,s52.5%, reported no club activity 
outside of school, while 32.6% belonged to from one to three such clubs. 

A grand.total of all club and activity participation in 
and out of school was tallied for each respondent. Again, there was no 
data for 14.9% of the students. A fairly small percentage (6.6%) reported 
no club activities, which is curious, considering the higher percentages 
reporting no activity in school clubs or extra-curricular clubs. 
Participation in three and four activities was reported by 24.3% of the 
respondents, and 14.4% reported participation in from five to eight 
activities. 

Next, students were asked to estimate the total hours 
per month in all of their activities. ee aeanei (40.9%) of the 
respondents offered no answer. Only 6.6% reported no hours, Ni ROWS 9 
ported from 5 - 20 hours, 2.8% reported more than 50 hours, and 7.72 
did not specify number of hours but indicated they did take part in 
activities. 

E, _S6cial Involvements 
1. Number of Close Friends - 
One third of the respondents indicated having three or 


four really close friends. Another 22.3% said they had between five 
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and seven close friends and 17.1% had one or two. Just under 20% indicated 
more than seven close friends and the remaining 9.1% made indefinite 
responses. 

Half of the respondents said that all their close friends 
attended the same school as they did. Another 28% had at least half of 
their friends in the same school. Only 10 students reported that 25% 
or fewer of their close friends attended the same school. 

Zpkare- Of Seeing Best Friend 

Most of the respondents (86%) saw their closest friend 
daily. Another 5.5% saw him each weekday and 2% saw him on weekends 
only. Just 5% saw their best friend less than once a week. 

3. Dating | 

Respondents were questioned about their dating habits. 
With regard to dating frequency, 35.9% reported dating from one to 
five times per month, 23.2% from six to twelve times nee month. No 
answers were received from 14.9%, 8.8% were uncertain, and 17.1% re- 
ported they didn't date at all. When asked about going steady, 29.82% 
of respondents said they did go steady, 31.5% said they dated different 
people all the time, and 21.0% didn't respond. 

4.  Anomie 

Anomie was measured by means of a five-point scale. 

The scores of the high kes respondents followed the pattern described 


in figure x1-1. 
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Figure Xl - 1 


Distribution of Anomie Scores 
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Each "yes" response indicates a degree of anomie: the more "ves"! 
responses the individual made, the higher his anomie rating, The actual number 


of respondents in each category has also been indicated. 


Ee, Leisure Activities’ 





1. Activities Most Enjoyed 





The students were shown a checklist of activities and were 
asked to indicate which activities they enjoyed most in the summer and which 
. they enjoyed most in the winter. Table XI - 11 shows a tabulation of their 


responses. 
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Table XI. - ll 


Most Enjoyed Activities 


All season sports: gymnastics, 





badminton, table 
ball, basketball 
bowling. 


Summer sports: 
football, golf, 
field, archery, 
tennis, softball 


Nature oriented; 
camping, riding, 
fishing .- 


Cultural: folk d 
painting, drama, 
vocal, 


Home oriented: s§ 
-neediework, cook 


Sociability: ¢ar 
drinking, visiti 
fo parties, visi 
friends. 


Driving: fake ho 
drive to nearby 
eo ion pleasure 


Passive home; fre 


rds, watch T 


tennis, volley- 
. Swimming , 


drag racing, 
track and 
soccer, 


boating, 
hunting , 


ancing , 
music 


ewing y 
ing - 


ds, bridge, 
ne cafe, going 
ting with 


liday trips, 
Rewieer city, 
drive 


ad, listen to 
veg COLsecting; 


Passive, out of home: attend 


sporting events, 
MOVIES « 


No answer 


TOTAL 


attend 


Enjoyed Most 
in Summer 


N 


41 


26 


= 


181 


% 


22506 


14.4 


Oe 


Zee 


hedk 


360 


ene 


Zee 


Ze 


97.9 


Enjoyed Most 
In Winter 


N 


32 


oi 


58 


Zn 


Ld, 


12 


181 


a9 


Liad 


iw 


32.0 


1,1 


DEY 


LAE 
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were the most popular activities in both summer and winter. 


—- 392 


It is readily obvious that sports and nature-oriented activities 


These aActivatLes 


were more favored in summer probably because they were more available in the 


summer, 


2. 


—- 


To the question: "Is organized or informal recreation more 


important to you personally?", the majority (58.6%) of respondents repor cted 


organized activities most important, 


9.9% felt both were equally important, and 6.6% 


ofractivities they would like to do in their free time that they hadn' 


able to Ath 


The students were also given the 


students who responded to this item. 


23.2% preferred informal activities, 


Table Xi - 12 shows the tabulation of 


12 


Table Ade ds 


Desired Ac 


ti 


ud 
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Individual Athletics - Active Participation: 
goli, water ski, swim, tennis, surf, 
diving, archery, track and field, gymnastics, 





. 
bowling, judo, skat 








7 


skin 


Group Athletics.- Active. Participation: 


— oe - 


a 
baseball, football, soccer, curling, hockey, 
basketball, 


EXc itement Activitie 


skydiving , gliding, parachu 
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sociability — ": "Acceptable" weiner roasts, 
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dances, parties 





ciabi 
rink, 





lity ''Wild'!: sex, chase girls, 
get drunk, play pool, drugs 





registered no opinion. 


opportunity to name what sports 
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54 


18 


20 


the answers of the 
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14.3 
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Nature-Otiented: horse riding, hiking, 
hunting, bike riding, mountain climbing, 
boating, ski-docing, toboganning, camping 18 14.2 


Travel - Driving car: go on trips, holidaying 0 0 





Work: babysitting, etc. 1 0.8 


Improvement Classes: charm courses 
sewing classes 0 0 


Fine Arts: 


— \ a 
art class, drama. p1 
band, art f 
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Passive out-of-home: movies, shows, 
Ay 


spectator sports 0 0 

















ee 














Rest, relax: sunbathing 0 0 
Coilecting Hobbies: stamps, coins 0 0 
Serious: volunteers, debating | 0 . 0 
Passive in-home; reading a 0.8 





TOTAL 126 100 


Again, athletics was by far the most frequently mentioned de 


wis 


activity, "Excitement" activities and nature-oriented activities were also 
frequently mentioned. 


G. Recreational Problems 








1, Feelings Towards The Crowsnest Pass Area 


Oa 








The students were asked whether they thought the area provide 


fs 


good environment for teenagers. Of the 181 high school students in the Crowes 


Pass area, 60.8% felt it was definitely a bad area for teens, 26.54 .conside? 
it definitely a good area, and the remaining 12.7% made qualified statement: 


regarding the area. 
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Forty-three respondents gave reasons for thinking the area was 
ities The most frequently mentioned positive aspects of the community were 
those to do with nature - climate, close mountains, wooded areas, fishing streams, 
etc. - and those related with recreational opportunities and freedom (18 and 
14 respondents respectively). 

Almost all of the respondents who stated reasons why the area was 
bad for teenagers said merely that there was "nothing to do’ (102 of 110 students). 
The other eight mentioned complaints such as lack of sports organization and 
promotion, tight social controls, cost of activities, and dislike for the 
people of the area. 

2, Facilities 

Respondents were asked to register their opinion concerning whethex 
facilities in their area were too widely scattered among the various communities 
or too concentrated in a few communities. A large number of the students questionad 
(22.1%) registered no opinion. Among those students who answered, a good deal 
of dissatisfaction was expressed. However, there was no uniformity of opinion 
concerning the nature of the problem: 29.3% declared that facilities were too 
scattered, 20.4% reported facilities too centralized, and 24.3% said facilities 
were just simply inadequate. 

When asked, 'Do you feel that recreation facilities in this area 
are run in a fo jhmanher so everyone has an equal chance to use them?", 54.2% 
answered "no'' with varying degrees of certainty, and 32.1% answered "ves" with 
varying certainty. 

3uep Other Problems: 

Respondents were asked how often they had trouble finding trans- 
portation to recreation facilities. A large proportion (41.4%) reported no trouble 
either in winter or summer, 26.6% reported some trouble in both summer and winter. 


The remainder of the respondents reported occasional problems. 
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SUMMARY 


In this chapter information was presented on the general 
characteristics of the population of Crowsnests' adolescents (high school 
students). 

Data was collected on the general characteristics of age, sex, 
student employment patterns, organizational involvements and social involvements. 
leisure activities and récreational problems and education level of parents. 

The population is represented by the following findings. 

The modal age of high school respondents was 16 years of age. 
Proportionately, more males were registered at lower ages, and more females 
at higher ages; thus indicating that more boys were early drop outs. 

For ethnicity*and®length® of*residente,’ the large majority of 
Poe poadeats were born in Alberta. The majority of respondents were of 
Canadian origin - both parents being born in Canada, and residents of Alberta 
for 12 years or more. 

For father's occupation and family's income, the majority of 
respondents’ fathers were employed in the lower occupations: Hollingshead 
categories of 5, 6, and 7. Because the majority of respondents were unable 
to report their famiiysejdheoney no meaningful data was obtained for this 
characteristic. For father's education level, the information obtained 
does not allow a conclusive interpretation. The large majority of respondents 
did not report the educational level of their father. 

. The following was found for the characteristic of educational 
expectations, attitudes, and performances. The educational expectancies of 
the respondents indicate a stronger tendency to expect to stop their education 


at the high school level than to look forward to entering a university. However, 
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the large majority expect to finish their high school education. The 
educational attitude of the respondents was considered in terms of their study 
habits and tendency to drop out of school. The large majority was found to 
weeerted no penbers 2 hours per day studying during the work week and three hours 
on the weekend. For the tendency to drop out of school, the large majority of 
respondents reported that they had no intention of dropping out. However, a 
large majority also reported that they had a friend who had dropped out. The 
respondents also reported an evaluation of dropping out, Only a third of the 
respondents evaluated it as a bad thing to do. However, a negative attitude 
toward dropping out was further supported by the finding that a majority of 
respondents gave reasons as to why dropping out was a bad thing. 

The occupational expectations and desires were found to take 


the following form. The largest proportion of students expected to go to 


university, although a small proportion had no idea what they would be doing. 


w 
| 


In terms of what the respondents would like to do, a majority reported interesi 
in occupations that require university training. 

The student employment patterns were found to take the following 
form. Just over half of the respondents reported having jobs in the summer, 
The time spent on these jobs was indicated by the finding that a large majority 
worked day shifts with a work week of Be MANREE BET 40 hours. This type of work 
was maintained for two months. During the school year, only a third of the 
respondents held a part-time job. Of these respondents, the largest proportion 
was found to work approximately eight hours per week with the majority of the 
total sample working on weekends. | 

The characteristic of organizational involvements was con- 
sidered in terms of church activities and school and extra-curricular activities. 


No meaningful information was obtained on the amount of time spent on church 
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attendance due to the fact that the large majority of respondents did not 
respond to the relevant question. Similarly, a majority of the respondents 
reported no membership in church-related groups while the respondents indicated 
a tendency to spend no time,.or at best about 5 hours,.on ‘church affairs, either 
-in summer or winter. For school and extra-curricular activities, the res- 
pondents may be characterized as belonging to one school club or none, participating 
in one sport or none, belonging to no clubs outside of school (though there was 
an evident tendency, 32.6%, to belong to such a club). A gael statement 
concerning the respondents’ total hours per month is not possible because of the 
large proportion who did not respond. 

Social involvement was considered in terms of number of close 
friends, rate of seeing best friend, dating, and anomie. The respondents may 
be characterized as having between three and seven close friends, all or most 
of whom attend the same school; seeing their closest friend daily, dating from 
one to twelve times per month, having no strong tendency to go steady, having 
a slight tendency to possess a medial degree of anomie, 

In térms of leisure activities most enjoyed, the largest pro- 
portion: of respondents chose all-season sports and nature-oriented activities 
for both summer and winter, However, a larger proportion chose the sociability 
activities for the winter than did for the summer. Respondents also indicated 
that formal activities were most preferred, The activities desired by the 
largest proportion of respondents were individual athletics that entailed 
active participation. 

Recreational problems were considered in terms of feelings 
toward the Crowsnest Pass area, facilities and sundry problems. The majority 
of respondents reported a negative feeling toward the area. Of these, almost 


all of the respondents reported that there was nothing to do in this area. 
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OS = 
With regard to the facilities of the area, the majority of the respondents 
reported that the facilities were run in an unfair manner, i.e. - everyone 


did not have an equal chance to use them. Sundry problems were considered 


in terms of transportation. A large proportion of respondents reported 


having no transportation problems in either summer or winter. 
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CHAPTER XII 


RECREATION FACILITIES & PROGRAMS 


A survey was conducted in the Crowsnest Pass area to inventory the 
existing recreational outlets. A knowledge of facilities and programs actually 
available to the respondents interviewed in the recreation survey is necessary to 
understanding the data collected on respondents’ present recreational habits and 
desired future activities. A discussion of the inventory procedure and the results 


obtained will follow. 


m. inventory Procedure 

One man was employed by the Department to undertake the data collection 
for an inventory of facilities and programs. His instructions were to attempt to 
collect information, in whatever ways were possible, on the available recreation 
facilities and recreation programs in the Crowsnest Pass. A basic list of facilities 
was obtained from the Recreation Director. Appointments were then made for an inter- 
view with the manager (director, coordinator, etc.) of the facility. During the 
interview, questions on the physical aspects of the facility, such as size, number 
of rooms and age were asked, as well as questions on rental rates and conditions, 
peak hours of operation, and number of programs occurring in the facility. This 
information was obtained for commercial recreation facilities, such as pool halls, 
theatres and bowling alleys, as well as non profit facilities, such as legion hails, 
community halls, and public areds and facilities. If more than one leisure-oriented 
program took place in a particular facility, a separate interview schedule was 
Miilad out for each program. 

Some recreational programs could possibly occur without having the 
Use of a special fixed factigty. Examples would be mountain climbing clubs, discussion 


Broups and fine arts classes in residential basements. Attempts were 
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made to discover any such 'non-facility-oriented' programs. The complete set of 
questions asked, on public and non-public recreation programs and facilities, are 
listed in Appendix D. It is apparent that possibly not all questions could be 
answered for any given facility or program under discussion. 

All churches in the Crowsnest Pass were included in the facility 
inventory, since many programs such as C.G.I.T. and Boy Scouts operate under the 
Bispices of a church and often have the use of church facilities as meeting halls 
or recreation centers. The information requested from each church can be seen in 


a sample of the church inventory in Appendix E. 


B. Results of the Inventories 

1. Social or Service Organizations Meeting Indoors. Ten such clubs 
were reported in the Crowsnest Pass. They are listed, with some of the relevant 
information about each, in Table XII-1. Breakdowns of this information by age and 
sex are as follows: 
Age 

Five of these clubs were for children under 16, with the majority of 
membership coming from children under 14. Only one club was for teenagers, while 
the remaining four were open for adult membership only. Since the teen club was 
operated by the teens themselves, it is apparent thas, there are m0 community-sponsored 


social recreation programs for teenagers in the Crowsnest Pass. 


Sex 


ee 


Two of the clubs were for boys, three were for girls, and only the 
teen club had mixed membership. The four adult clubs drew their membership from 
Adult males only. It is thus notable that there are no social organizations 


including adult women, either by themselves or in company with males. 
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TABLE XII-1 


SOCIAL OR SERVICE CLUBS MEETING INDOORS 








Club Membership No. of Average Meeting Meetings Membership Season Program 
Members Attendance Place Fee 

Army Cadets Boys 13-17 7 (ce 40 Legion Room Weekly ---- Sept.-June ~ Meetings and Parades 
CapiOis (Scheel 920 Armistice Ceremonies 
Elk! seHall Rifle competitions 
basement , : 
Cap. 200 

Knights of Catholic 76 40-125. Room 60' x Monthly ane Through year Meetings, Socials, 

Columbus Men (Faster & 80°: Cap. Easter Ball, Bonspiel, 

Christmas) 100 - Cole- Christmas Program, 
man Catholic Picnics 
Church ; 
Junior Boys 46 Lions Hall- Weekly 6. Zou Es Through year Conservation education 
Forest 10-16 Coleman for insurance through lectures & 


btt 








jWardens $.10 wk. dues 






camping 


Boy Scouts Difficulty Weekly Sept .-June Meetings 
Blairmore ; finding 
itab 
Cubs Boys 8-11 32, 25° peg hap Cubs-$2.00 
facility 


Scouts 





Scouts-$5.00 






Boys 12-16 


Girl Forest Girls 10-16 19 19 United Church $.25 yr. for ~ ‘Meetings, Hikes, 
Guards 6 at Hall; insurance; Fund Raising. 





camp Kitchen Weekly Sk, Wics Sept.—June 
: dues ; 
Bellevue Girls 9-11 24 24 Municipal Slaw o yi. School year Meetings, Centrarama 
Brownie Bidg. Room, Rally, Cookie Day, 
ssoc. SON eee 0e S,05/wke Mother's Day 






Ca 40 


Weekly dues 


ellevue Girl Girls 10-14 26 24 Municipal Weekly $2.50 yr. Sept. through Meetings, Mother's 


suides Assoc. Bldg., Room June Day tea, Cookie Dav, 


SO pea ao0!, . Parades, Rally. 
Cap. 40 
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TABLE ALI=1 


SOCIAL OR SERVICE CLUBS MEETING INDOORS 


Club Membership No. of Average Meeting Meetings Membership Season Program 
Members Attendance Place Fee 
Cheen Teenagers 90 60-dances Room 60' x Evenings Le vine Through yr. Weekend dances, 
Club 30-meetings 100. Cap. Coffee house, 
ss 20-coffee 100 Meetings. 
house 

Blairmore Men over 21 Le 7-meetings Room 20' x Bi-monthly $12.00 Through yr. Meetings, music 
Lion's 300-music & 303; Cap. 20 © fFeStival, Uitoian 
Club chorus Over chorus 

restaurant 
Royal Adult Males 295 30-darts Bar, dart Evenings leaves Through yr. Socials, dart 
Canadian 200-Childrens' room, Mon./Sat. Aux. $3.00 tournaments , 
Legion, functions kitchen, childrens' picnics, 
Blairmore TV room. Christmas party, 

Cap. 200 Bingo 
Poyal Adult Males 140 20-B.D. Meeting hall $6.00 yr. PiIhrough yx. Smokers, social, 
Canadian : parties; Cap. 160 Auxeeo2soU dart tournament, 
Legion, 250-socials Kitchen Evenings picnic, Christmas 
Bellevue Facilities only party, Birthday 


parties 
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Facilities 

Only the two Legions reported the use of a facility which belonged 
to the organization; the remainder of the social clubs used facilities that were 
operated by persons outside their organizations. Rooms and halls were either 
ented or were sometimes provided free by the locai governments to the youth 
organizations. Suitable facilities were reported to'be difficult to find, and 
those available were often inadequate. Only the Legions, plus the Girl Forest 


Guards who used a church hall, had kitchen facilities available for their meetings. 


Fees and Programs 


The youth-oriented clubs met only through the school year on a 
weekly basis; the teen and adult clubs met throughout the year. The Legions and 
the teen club operated each evening, while the service clubs met less frequently. 

| The children's clubs had basically similar programs, oriented 

towards semi-outdoor activities and skill training, as in Scouts, Guides, Cadets, 
and Junior Forest Wardens. Meetings were the main activity, with other functions 
such as hikes, camps, parades and competitions occurring throughout the year. No 
other organized recreational pursuits were available for children under 16. The 
adult clubs provided social and service oriented programs for their membership, with 
events like dances, Christmas and birthday parties, bonspiels and picnics providing 
the special events for the year. 

Fees charged for the youth-serving organizations were minimal, 
averaging about five cents per week. Fees for membership in the adult clubs 


Fanged from $6.00 to $15.00 per year. 


Problems 
One of the major problems mentioned regarding social clubs in the 


Pass was the difficulty in finding adequately trained leadership; people with ability 
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and interest were potentially available, but were reluctant to offer their services 
because of a lack of special training, and an inability to obtain further training 
while on the job. This was the prime factor in the small number of children 
enrolled in Scouts and Guides, and was a major contributor to the lack of additional 
programs for the younger age group. 

Inadequate facilities were also strongly mentioned as a problem with 
these clubs in the Crowsnest Pass: the best facility the Army Cadets could obtain 
for a rifle range was the basement of the Elk's Hall, which was barely satisfactory; 


mre Scouts had difficulty in locating suitable facilities, etc. 


Summary 

Lack of leadership and lack of adequate facilities in the Crowsnest 
Pass greatly hamper increased development of social and service clubs. Only 230 
children under 1G es members of such clubs; the teen club only has 90 members; 
about 425 men belong to service and social clubs, with the two Legions accounting 
for three-quarters of the adult male involvement; there are no clubs reported 


for adult female membership. 


2. Club Meetings Indoors for Specialized Activities 
Table XII-2 shows the eight clubs in the Pass, which met indoors 


for the purpose of engaging in specialized activities. 


Age and Sex 


Of these clubs, one was comprised of women, one of adult males, and 
One of children; three were for male and female adults, and two were aimed at 


Males and females of all ages. 


Those clubs needing special facilities reported adeauate facilities: 
Meeym for the ladies’ keep fit classes and a curling rink for the curling club. The 


J 
ladies paid $15.00 per month for the use of the gym and the rental of the curling 





nk for outside groups was $10.00 per day. 
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TABLE XII-2 
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CLUB MEETING INDOORS FOR SPECIALIZED ACTIVITIES 

















Club Membership No. sof Meeting Meetings Membership Fee Season Program 
Members Place 
(Hillcrest) 
Bellcrest 
Badminton Adult Hs) Gym Weekly Si 25/0 - Nov.-June Play badminton 
Ladies Keep 
Fit Classes Women 24 Gym Weekly $2.00 Sept. /April Exercise in Gym 
Sagakan Judo 3 times $2.00 under Sept./June Pract?ce 
Club All Ages 16 School per week 1Gs °53:.00 
over 16 
Bellevue §.50- Through Books available 
Community Municipal $2.00 year 
(Library All Ages 170 Building Weekly year 
Fish and Game Legion Hall Meetings, Trophy 
Association Adults 150 Cap. 3160 $2.00 Sept./June Night 
Monthly Maintain Lakes 

Blairmore. §25.00 for Nov./April Curling 
Curling Curling 4 times a men; $10.00 
Club Adults 80 Rink week for women 
Pistol Club Men 15 Range 2 times a $5.00 Through year Shooting 

Basement week Sed SOL 

Eiks’ Hall use of range 

Lorre 
(C.N.P. Figure Children 65 Blairmore shhurg., Fri., November-March Lessons 
Skating : Arena Sat. evenings : Carnival 
lub ’ Pre-school - $7.00 


Junior - $10.00 
Senior - $12.00 
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Fees and Programs 


: Membership fees ranged from $.50 for elementary childrens' membership 
in the Bellevue Community Library, to $25.00 for a man's membership in the curling 
club. 

Six of the clubs were seasonal for the winter months, but the library 
and pistol club operated throughout the year. Three of the clubs reported weekly 
meetings; four held meetings two to four times per week and one eanaceed holding 


monthly meetings. The curling club was a commercial operation and was a profitable 


venture. 


Problems 
Few problems were mentioned for these clubs. The need for a better 
indoor shooting range was mentioned; there was some difficulty in obtaining well- 


trained skating instructions for the figure skating club. 


Summary 





The programs mentioned seemed reasonably sound and with active member- 
Ship. The inventory did suggest that the skating arena might be underutilized through 


lack of organized hockey leagues and open public skating. 


ae Piss Organized for Outdoor Activities 

Table XII-3 shows the four active clubs in the Pass organized for 
the purpose of outdoor recreation for members. One club was a club for teenage 
girls ; two clubs were ere at children and adults of both sexes and one was a club 


for adult males. 


acilities 
Each club had a facility appropriate to the activity for which it was 
Organized. 


Basically, they were adequate for the respective activities, and the 





ecialized equipment required for each activity was supplied. 
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Club Membership No. of Meetings 


TABLE XII-3 


td 


CLUBS ORGANIZED FOR OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


Meeting Place Meetings Membership Season Program 
Fee 

Club House 7:00 4a ome $20.00 _ May-October Club 

30 eo. 9:00 sm: tournaments 


with kitchen daily 
golf course 





CoN Golf ane Adults, 109 
Country Club Male, 

Female & 

Family 
Turtle Mountain Children 80 
Riding Club Adults 





Rockettes Fastball 
Club Teenage Girls Ais 





GAN Pom Rit lees 
Gun Club Men 15 





Turtle Practice Age: May-Sept. Ciub Gymkhanas 

Mountain as 6-10:$1.00 Inter—Club 

Riding needed Lit 2S.00 Gymkhanas 

Club "136 252.09 Meeting 
Annually 

Centennial 3 times ----- May-Sept. Games 

Ball Park per wk. = Practice 





Shooting $2.00 pay April- Shooting, 
Range Weekly for shot October trophy 
shooting 
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Fees and Programs 

Three clubs charged membership fees, ranging from $1.00 for the 
riding club to $30.00 per couple for the Country Club. 

All four of the clubs offered their program through the spring, 
summer, and fall months. There was only one club reported for winter outdoor 
activities (the Ski Club) which is discussed under municipally-owned facilities 
for Blairmore. The CounttyClub:and riding club facilities were available daily; 
the baseball team met three times per week and the rifle club met weekly. Two 
of the clubs - the country club and the riding club - held programs run by the 
outlet. The facilities of the riding peound were available for rental by outside 
groups. The other clubs were not operated by commercial outlets. Only the 


shooting and riding clubs were profitable ventures. 


Problems 
No problems were mentioned as being particularly potent regarding the 


organization and operation of these clubs. 


Summary 


The available outdoor activities were quite well operated, and few 
difficulties were reported. It would appear, however, that the opportunities for 


such clubs have barely been tapped in the Crowsnest Pass. 


4. Churches 

Most of the churches in the Crowsnest Pass reported very limited 
facilities. Oneof the ninechurches reported, three had only the sanctuary ‘or chapel; 
four fad a sanctuary and one other hall or room; (one of these halls was two blocks 
from the church), and only two had more than one room, in addition to the sanctuary. 
Of these latter two, one had a basement hall under construction, and three rooms 
used for eae school classes. The other had four rooms used primarily for Sunday 


school. 
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Sees 


Only in the case of the hall, separated from the church owning it, 
were kitch@én facilities available. None of the churches reported facilities or 
equipment for sports or games. 

Size of the sanctuaries ranged from 30 by 50 feet to 40 by 60 feet. 
Bapacity, ranging from 100 to 300, either equalled or exceeded current church 
membership in five churches. Only one church reported greater average attendance 
at Sunday services than the comfortable capacity of the sanctuary. 

Five of the nine churches indicated some use of their facilities 
by outside groups was or had been allowed, although only three stated that their 
facilities could be rented. Of these three, one rented to public organizations 
their meeting hall and kitchen which were separate from the church building, with 
the condition that breakages (dishes, etc.) be paid for. Girl Guides groups and 
Meiitical rallies had used this hall. Another church said that use of facilities 
by outside groups was allowed with honorarium charges, but there was no apparent 
need for these facilities. The third allowed rentals on a "voluntary donation" 
basis, but had no inquiries recently. Of the other two indicating some use, one 
said a donation was accepted and the other indicated no formal fee structure. 
Neither mentioned current use by non-church groups. None of the five churches 
allowing use of facilities by non-church groups indicated any specific conditions 
of rental such as exact charge, age, sex, or religion limitations. 

All of the nine churches had Sunday service as a part of their 
religious program directed toward adults by four and toward all ages by five 
churches. The second most common religious program was Sunday school, participated 
in by several churches and ranging in age group included from 3 years to 18 years. 
lAverage attendance at Sunday services ranged from roughly 14% to 402 of the 
church membership, enecee Sunday school average attendances ranged from 40% to 


almost 90% of the members enrolled. Sex distribution of Sunday School attenders 
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was almost equal for each of rie three churches reporting it. Except for the two 
Catholic ees which did not indicate a Sunday school program and which had 
two Sunday morning services, each church had one Sunday service at either 10:00 A.M. 
or 11:00 A.M., with Sunday school one hour earlier. Eight churches had services 
throughout the year, but all Sunday school classes were during the school year only. 
The Sunday service staff was one -~ the voluntary minister -- for all churches 
except the Latter Day Saints church where three counsellors presided: Sunday 
school staff ranged from one to ten teachers. 

Other religious programs included five choirs in four different 
churches, staffed by a voluntary choir director, and/or organist, meeting for 
Sunday services, and ranging in fienbership from 10 to 20 with substantially more 
women than men. Two Catholic churches had Ears services in the early evenings, 
which 15 “ites (ses 2% of all the church's membership) attended. One 
of these churches also had a Ladies Altar Society, meeting one evening per month dur- 
ing Phe school year and presided over by eight elected executives. The L.D.S. 
church also had a priesthood program involving six students and one leader. 

Three churches had semi-religious recreational programs: a youth study 
group of 12 boys and girls aged 13 to 18 meeting at 6:30 P.M., Mondays, during the 
school year, under the direction of a voluntary counsellor; a boys group, 20 aged 
8 to 18, meeting Sundays during the school vear: and a "primary" Thursdays at 4:00 
where five people lead the activities of 25 members, age and sex unspecified. 

Three churches reported recreational programs for women: two United 
Church Womens' groups meeting monthly, but with few participants; and the C.W.L. 
Auxiliary with 20 active members, also meeting monthly. One church reported a 
men's group, Knights of Columbus, with 20 participants and monthly meetings. Only 
One church had any youth programs classified Be recreational and these were Explorers - 
20 girls aged 8 to 12, and C.G.1I.T. - 5 girls aged 12 to 17, meeting weekly during the 


School year with adult leaders. 
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Three churches anticipated further programs for the coming year; all 
were religious. For two, these were revisions of church organization to lay 
ministry and, for the third, catechism correspondence. 

Six churches required either membership or affiliation with the church 
for their religious program staff. Two of these also stated that interest in 
the program was required of recreational staff. One church specified affiliation 
and attendance through priesthood training (L.D.S.) and another stated that elders 
and deacons were nominated and elected and then attended instructional classes 
regarding their duties. Two of the above requiring affiliation provided some training 
services for leadership staff such as Sunday School curriculum meetings, special 


problem sessions, and recreational development programs. 


Summary 

There was very little detailed and useful information on the use of 
Church facilities for recreational programs. From the little information available, 
however, one may assume that the role the churches play in providing useful and 
Be ccting programs; especially for the young, could be greatly increased and 
improved mate 3 Crowsnest Area. Teen and young peoples' groups are almost totally 


absent and there are few separate-sex activity groups for pre-teen and teen church 


members also. 


&. Municipally-Owned Facilities 

There are a number of publically-owned recreation facilities, such as 
arenas,, halls, ame ep erhiad* in each of the communities of the Crowsnest Pass, 
as well as some community and service-club halls in each. The following section will 
discuss these facilities for Bin of the towns in the Pass, starting at the East 
With Bellevue and finishing with Coleman at the West. School facilities are rather 
@xtensively used as recreational facilities in the Pass; a schedule of fees charged 


©r such use is contained in Appendix G. 
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BELLEVUE 


Arena 


There is a town-owned skating rink in Bellevue, with an artificial 





ice plant which also serves the curling rink. This ice plant, though old, could 
handle three or four times the amount of ice in use. The building is very old, 

but reasonably maintained. At the time of the survey, the arena was not being used, 
but during the winter of 1968-69, an extensive program of use was developed. The 
arena was in use every day of the week, with pre-schooler skating, midget hockey, 


general skating, and was even used by the Lundbreck-Cowley Sr. Men's Hockey team. 


Curling Rink 
Four sheets of curling ice, adjacent to the arena, are available in 
Bellevue. They are used extensively every day of the week except Saturday, mainly 


by adults. This facility was not in operation during the 1967-68 season. 


Playground 

The playground in Bellevue had no organized program and was not used 
for any other purposes at the time of the survey. However, during the summer of 
1968, the Recreation Director began a series of playground programs, and had 2010 
attendances from the children of Bellevue. The playgrounds are used primarilv by 


children up to 12 years of age. 


Baseball and Softball Fields 

The Centennial Ball Park was developed by the Village of Bellevue 
during 1967. This is a fine facility with adequate bleachers for fans, and dug-outs 
for players. It is the only functioning ball park in the Crowsnest Pass and is 


€xtensively used nearly every evening during the summer season. Only fastball 


(Softball) is played in Centennial Park. 
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Community Halls 

There were no "town-owned" community halls in Bellevue, although the 
“Municipal Building at the west end of town is used for meetings of Council, and 
other groups needing meeting facilities. 

The Legion Hall and the programs conducted by the Legion were 
mentioned in Section B. 1. of this chapter. The Legion operated an active program 
for its members. 

There is a Protea Church Hall in Bellevue, which, though not 
extensively used, operates a twice-monthly bingo and is used for meetings of the 
Knights of Columbus and the Catholic Women's League. It is also available, for 
a rental fee of approximately $30.00, for such functions as weddings. 

The United appease Hall served very little use for leisure-oriented 


programs; there is not even a United Church Women's Program. 


hol Facilities 

The gymnasium was not extensively used outside the regular school 
program, either by youth or adults. During the 1968-69 season, the men's basket- 
ball team had begun to use the school gym, since there was a very heavy demand for 
the gym in Blairmore which had previously been used by this team. 

Future plans in Bellevue call for a community recreation complex to 


be constructed as part of the new M.D. McEachern School. 


HILLCREST 


The unincorporated Village of Hillcrest has no curling rink or school, 
has an unused baseball field in a state of disrepair, and an unused, covered, 


Natural-ice skating rink. 
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Playground 
The playground in Hillcrest showed the same pattern as Bellevue; 
no playground users in 1967, but by 1968, with the development of a playground 


program in the Pass, recorded attendances totalled 3693 children for the summer. 


Community Halls 

There was a very active program in the Miners’ Club in Hillcrest, 
catering mainly to members of the club. Regular programs included socials, smokers, 
dart tournaments, parties, etc. The Moose Lodge in Hillcrest was used once or 
Ewice per week. The Calorie Counters Club, formed in 1968, presently uses the 
Moose Lodge once a week for its meetings. The Citizens’ Hall is another community- 
owned facility which was seldom used; occasional parties and meetings were 


scheduled through the winter season. 


FRANK 





The Village of Frank, with a very small population, naturally has 
limited facilities. An older school building was redecorated, and improved 
kitchen and heating facilities were added. This building served as the Council 
Chambers, and was seldom eens more use could be made of it. There was also 
fan older Masonic Hall in Frank which received little use. A public playground, badly 
in need of repair and improvement and which saw very little use, was available in 


the Village. 


BLATRMORE 


Arena 

There was a good, covered, artificial-ice skating arena in Blairmore 
which saw extensive use during the winter season. Daily use averaged over eight 
fhours per day, with varied programs such as figure skating, pee-wee and midget hockey 


ind general skating. 
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During the 1967-68 skating season, each skating facility had its 
own schedule of fees. However, since 1968, agreement was reached on a standard 
fee and now, a season's ticket purchased anywhere in the Pass is good at any of 


the arenas. The 1968-69 schedule of fees is as follows: 


Season--Family 512,00 
Single Adult $10.00 
Single Admissions——Adult 50¢ 


High School 35¢ 
Publie school, 25¢ 
Pre-School No charge, if accompanied 
by. an adult. 
Curling Rink 
There were four sheets of artificial curling ice in Blairmore which 
where extensively used during the winter. Regular leagues for adults and young 


people were operated, as well as several bonspiels each season. Other information 


On curling is contained in Section B. 2. of this chapter. 


Playgrounds and Parks 


The playground in Blairmore was well-situated in the center of town, 
and was reasonably equipped with facilities, although it was in need of some repair. 
There were swings, sandboxes, slides, and a good area of lawn. Its size was 
approximately 100' x 150'. Ne eee the other playgrounds in the Pass, attendance 
was much increased by the introduction of a playground program. Total recorded 
attendances for the summer of 1968 were 2333. 

There was a park area of approximately 30 acres owned by the C.N.R., 
between the track right-of-way and the main street of Blairmore. No organized 
activities took place on this park, though it was used by approximately 35 children 
and 30 senior citizens each da weather permitting. A small band shell, which 


Saw little use, was located near the center of the park. 
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A new playground has been developed in Blairmore, since 1967, which 


recorded the largest attendance in the playground program. 
° 


Baseball and Softball Fields 
The baseball field in Blairmore was in a bad state of disrepair 
and needed extensive renovation to become a useful facility. No other functioning 


ballfields were available to the residents of Blairmore. 


Community Halls 


Other than the previously mentioned church halls and the Elks' Hall, 
no community-owned buildings were reported in Blairmore, except for the Municipal 


Building at the eastern edge of town. 


School Facilities 

The gymnasium at Isabelle Sellon High School was extensively used 
for a variety of programs, both within the school system and from the community at 
large. Denna was heavy enough to force the relocation of the tien's basketball league 
to the Pehool gym in Bellevue. Plans are under way to develop an extensive 'Blairmore 


Community Recreation Complex' in conjunction with the existing high school. 


Ski Hill 

There was a fairly active ski-club in Blairmore which used the ski-run 
On the mountain immediately south of the townsite. The facilities were open every 
€venine of the week and for the complete weekend. Two rope-tows were in use, and 
lights were provided for the lower portions of the hill. Memberships were $25.00 
for a season's ticket, or $.50 for a daily tow fee. When snow conditions were 


adequate, average use was over 125 skiers per day, with heavy use on weekends. 
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COLEMAN 


Arena 
There was an older arena in Coleman which was used similarily to 
the other arenas in the Pass; a season's ticket or daily fee permitted residents 


to participate in free-skating, hockey or figure skating programs. 


Curling Rink 


Four sheets of curling ice were also available in Coleman, with 
Similar rates of fairly high use. The curling rink was part of the Lions’ Park 


area, a 300" x 1,850' area which initially was developed by the Lions' Club, and 


is now operated by the Town. 


Playgrounds 

Part of the Lions' Park complex was a well-equipped playground area, 
with a good deal of playground equipment. A paddling pool was one of the special 
facilities of this park. As well, there were three tennis courts, which were 
increasing in popularity and saw an average of about 25 users per day. Playground 


attendance as a result of the new programs was up to 1,862 for 1968. 


Baseball and Softball Fields 


There were no functioning ball fields in the Town of Coleman. 


Community Halls 


The old Masonic Lodge in East Coleman was not used at all, although 
it could o restored. Apparent lack of interest kept improvements from being 
undertaken. There were a number of smaller community halls in Coleman which 
were utilized eae a récreation purposes. These halls were: Coleman 
Elks' Hall; Miners' Hall; Coleman Youth Hall; Italian Hall; Polish Hall. None of 
these halls were large--they averaged approximately 1,000 sq. ft.--and were 
irregularly used. The average capacity is approximately 200 people, and they were 


s . * ’ 
Bed for wedding parties, dances, and similar special occasions. 
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There was a Senior Citizens' Lodge which was constructed in 1966, and 
‘was completely maintained by the Town of Coleman. It was used as a general leisure 
or recreation centre on a year-round basis; with no organized programs other than 
What the users themselves developed. The Lodge was visited by approximately 20 


people per day. 


School Facilities 
Some minimal recreational facilities had been developed by the school 
board at Central School, but further developments appeared to depend on local 


decisions regarding a possible centralized high school for the Pass. McGillivary 


School in West Coleman had closed and was not available as a facility. 


Natural Areas and Features 
There were several recreational possibilities related to natural, 
physical areas in the Crowsnest Pass. The €rowsnest River, running through the 
Bess, is an excellent trout stream. East of Frank, in the center of the Frank 
Slide, is Frank Lake, which provides some boating and excellent fishing for trout. 
Lyons Creek, near Blairmore provided an informal area for outdoor 
recreation for some of the young people in the Pass. Slopak's Pond, in the valley 
@€ast of the ski-hiill, was used by young people as a swimming hole during the 
Summer. The Willow Valley 'swimming hole', near Coleman, was used extensively by 
youngsters if the oe weather was warm enough. Allison Dam, in 1.0. 910) ane 
inside the Crowsnest Forest Reserve, provided some boating and fishing, but did 
it receive much use. The same held true for a small lake or pond on McGillivary 


Creek which was created by a small dam. There was a 65° sulphur spring and a cold 


Sulphur pool near the Village of Frank, neither of which were used. 
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6. Commercial Recreation Facilities 


The Crowsnest Pass showed a marked absence of commercial facilities. 


Those reported are discussed in the following section. 


Pool Halls 

There was only one pool hall in the Pass; Johnnie's Billiard Hall 
in Bellevue served a limited clientele of approximately 25 persons per day, although 
this represented fairly high use of the limited facilities available. Charges 


were approximately $.25 per game. 


Theatres 
There were three theatres in operation in the Crowsnest Pass, one 
in each of Bellevue, Blairmore and Coleman. The same show started in Bellevue, 
pregressed oh Blairmore approximately two days later, and then finished the 
week in Coleman. The capacity of each theatre is approximately 300 people, although 


attendance averages approximately 75-100. 


Commercial Parks 

There is only one commercial park in the Pass; Lost Lemon Park at 
the west end of Blairmore, is a 40-acre site which provides campgrounds for 
tourists. There are limited recreational facilities in the Park, such as swimming 


and a paddling pool, which are available only to the clientele of the Park. 
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CHAPTER XIII 





SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

This report has presented information pertinent to an 
assessment of the current recreation involvements and needs of the 
population in the cluster of towns and hamlets in the valley of the 
Crowsnest River, between. Lundbreck, Alberta, and the British Columbia 
border. The information relates to the recreational activities and 
needs, as well as the recreational resources of the area.’ In more detail, 
the former includes information on the work involvements, organizational 
involvements, social involvements, leisure time availability, current 
recreational activities, recreational interests which cannot currently be 
satisfied, and, perceptions of special recreational needs and problems 
experienced by various groups in the area, as reported by a sample of 
adults living in the Crowsnest Pass, peat Ay. (7s on the recreational 
resources of the area includes details on the recreational programs and 
facilities operated by the towns and hamlets, the churches, the secular 
clubs and association, and by commercial proprietors, in the Pass area. 

In this final overview chapter which preceeds the detailing 
of recommendations emerging from the study, we shall review briefly the 
characteristics of the population of the Crowsnest Pass Area, the methodology 
of the research study, the finding of the recreational demand study, and 
the findings of the recreational resources inventory. 

A. Population of the Crowsnest Pass Area 

Data from the Census of Canada on population trends for 
the Crowsnest Pass Area show that the population reached a peak with the 
1951 census, declined somewhat by the time of the 1961 census and continued 


to decline sligeriy as of 1966. Since 1961, the decline has been heaviest 
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in Coleman, and between 1966 and 1968, it was restricted to Coleman. 

The Census data shows that the population of the Crowsnest 
Pass Area is distinctly different from the population of the whole of 
Alberta in a number of ways. In terms of age, the young adult (20 to 34 
years of age) group is very much under-represented, while all older age 
groups are distinctly over-represented in the Pass in contrast to the 
Province, In terms of family characteristics, the area has an unusually | 
high proportion of single person households, and the average numbers of 
children per family and of persons per family are below those for the 
Province. All three of these differentials are the result of the high 
proportion of elderly people in the area. In terms of occupational 
distribution, the Pass has disportionately small numbers employed in white 
collar occupations, and of course of farmers, and an unusually large 
proportion employed in the hard and usually ill-paid manual occupations . 
In terms of education, the area has an unusually high proportion of 
residents with less than five years of schooling, and comparably smali 
proportions of those with more than ten years of schooling. These 
differentials also seem to reflect the large proportions of elderly 
residents in the area. In terms of ethnic origins, the area has unusually 
high proportions of British, French, and German origins residents. As 
a result of these ethnic characteristics, no doubt, there are an unusually 
_high proportion of Roman Catholics, and low proportions of Anglican, 
Lutheran and Pentecostal adherents. 
B. Methedsldey of the Research Study 

Four topics are considered in this section: the sources of 
data used in the present study, the content of the interview schedule and 


a description and assessment of the sample of adult residents of the 
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Crowsnest Pass which was interviewed. 
LP MSource Jof- Data 

Four primary sources of data were used in this study. 
First, information taken from published tables of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics was used to describe the population of the area with respect 
to such characteristics’ as age, sex, occupation, educational attainment, 
etc. Second, the Department of Youth employed a researcher as a participant 
observer in the Pass area from July, 1967, to May, 1968, and some of the 
information incorporated in this report was supplied by this researcher. 
Third, information on the recreational demand in the area is based on 
the responses of 400 adult residents of the Pass to a comprehensive 
ime eks schedule which is described in more detail below. Fourth, 
the information on the recreational resources of the area is based on the 
inventorying of recreational programs' and facilities which was conducted 
in the area, also described below. 
2. The Interview Schedule 

The interview schedule included items on the social 
backgrounds, and items on the leisure time availability, leisure activities 
and interests of respondents. The former consisted of questions on age, 
sex, community of residence, ethnic origin, educational attainments, occupation, 
etc., and these data were used to discover the contrasting sociak characteristics 
of subjects reporting varying amounts of leisure time, and differing leisure 
activities and interests. The latter included a large number of questions 
on work involvements, leisure time availability, organizational and social 
involvements, eaevebvibedl and leisure time activities, interests, 
preferences, etc. 


An early draft of the schedule was pretésted in Fernie, B.C., 
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an area immediately west of the Crowsnest Pass which was chosen for its 
similarity in geographic and economic conditions, to the study area 
itself. Actual interviews using the final version of the schedule took 
between one hour and fifteen minutes and two and a half hours to complete, 
depending on the fluency and voluability of the respondent. 
3. The Resource Inventory 

The recreational resource inventory was made by having a 
research worker secure relevant information from the various groups and 
organizations in the Pass area which provide recreationally relevant 
opportunities. These groups included town and hamlet governmental bodies, 
churches, secular clubs and associations, and commercial establishments. 
The information collected from these various sources included data on 
facilities and on program. The former included descriptions of the space 
available, and inventorying the recreational equipment which was provided. 
The information on programs included descriptions of the kinds of programs, 
of the age and sex characteristics of the target groups of whom they were 
devised, of the amount and kind of leadership involved (7,6. volunteer or 
paid, the kinds of skills or special training of those involved, etc.) 
and the seasons of the year during which the program operated and the 
frequency and duration of group meetings. 
4. The Interview Sample 

Four hundred interviews were completed in the communities 
of Bellevue, Blairmore, Coleman, Frank and Hillcrest, each interview 
taking between an hour and a quarter and two and a half hours to complete. 
The rapport established with interviewees was, in the large proportion of 
cases, most satisfactory. An evaluation of the adequacy of the sampling 


procedure using data from the 1966 Census of Canada for the area as the 
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criterion showed that the sample interviewed approximated very closely 
the coral population ae the area in terms of occupation, but somewhat 

/ 
less well in terms of the age-sex characteristics of respondents. This 
is understandable since the purpose of the sampling design was not to 
obtain a sample which was representative of the whole in terms of age- 
sex Pree tose but rather to obtain six age-sex sub-samples -- 
young (under 36 years of age) middle-aged (aged 36 to 55) and older 

(over 55 years) groups of men and women -- each of which would be 
representative of its component of the population. Males, and particularly 
young males were under~represented in the sample, aad under~represented 
also in comparison ytd their contribution to the population of the area. 
There is reason to believe that this Happenkd because: (1) men, 
particularly unattached and young men, are particularly difficult to 
contact in surveys, as numbers of studies have shown, and (2). interviewers, 
who were charged with the responsibility of deciding which member of the 
household to interview, in conformity with a pre-determined choice 
sequence model, may not have been as diligent in seeking to contact 
male household members who were difficult to catch at home as they should 
have been, before substituting a female member of the household in the 
sample, 

Accordingly, we may infer that the household data are 
quite representative of the households in the whole area, ote that 
personal attitude and information data May under-trepresent the 
perspectives of the more mobile men in the area. 

C. Findings of the Recreational Demand Study 
Information on this aspect of the study is organized under 


the following headings: work involvements and preferences, organizational 
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involvements, social involvements, current leisure activities, desired 
activities and perceptions of recreational problems in the area. In 

this way we seek to segregate "production time" (whether on the job or 

in the home) from discretionary time, and to segregate ''semi-recreational 
involvements". from those which are clearly recreational. We assume that. . 
organizational and social involvements are only "semi-recreational" 
because they may reflect, importantly, feelings of obligation to community 
service, to worship God, to be sociable with friends and relatives, etc., 
as well as spontaneous interest and completely voluntary involvement. 

We shall summarize the findings from each of these areas in order. 

Work Involvements and Attitudes Toward Work. Work 
involvement Pee defined to include both paid employment, and the 
housework chores of the housewife. The index of work involvement used 
was the number of hours worked at these activities per week, as reported 
by respondents. Another index of involvement was the rating by each 
respondent of how tired he or she felt at the end of the work day. 
Attitudes toward work were explored making use of items from a Protestant 
Ethic scale which probed subjects attitude of commitment to an ethic 
emphasizing the meaning and significance of hard work, and a question 
inquiring whether the respondent found work or leisure activities more 
satisfying. 

Indication of the characteristics of respondents who tended 
with Pio enn ayrrenuency to make specific responses was determined 
by making use of the ne set of respondent characteristics, or independent 
variables throughout the adult sample survey. These variables included 
age, sex, community, ethnicity, marital status, PeepaLens income, 


generation of Canadian residence, and level of education. Cross- 
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tabulation of these independent variables with the indices of work 
involvement and attitudes toward work permitted identification of 
statistically significant association between certain characteristics 
of respondents, and patterns of attitudes or work involvement. 

Separate analyses were made of the relationships between 
the independent variables and work involvements in summer and work 
involvements in winter, However, the patterns of significant relationships 
found for these two sets of analyses were essentially the same. Accord- 
ingly in the following summary, no distinction is made between them. 

Work involvement was found to be significantly associated 
with community of residence, age, sex, marital status, and social class. 

No different patterns of relationship between hours worked and community 
of residence were found for male and female respondents. Women reported 
working relatively many hours in I.D. 10 and working an average number 
of hours in Bellevue, Blairmore and Frank, and Coleman. Men reported 
working relatively many hours in Bellevue and I.D. 10, an average number 
of hours in Coleman, and relatively few hours in Blairmore and Frank. 

Dulane to the relationship of work involvement with 
age, the data show that for women the relationship is inverse, with older 
women working fewer hours than younger women, no doubt because-the latter 
have larger families to care for, For men, the relationship was a direct 
one, with older men working more hours than younger men. The relationships 
of the criterion with ethnicity and generation, which tend to be reflective 
of age since Canadian born respondents tend to be younger than those born 
elsewhere, substantiate this relationship. 

The men in our sample reported working more hours, on the 


average, than did women, no doubt because of the light family responsibilities 
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of the older women respondents. The data on marital status also show 
that the more family responsibilities a woman had, the larger the number 
of hours that she reported working. 

Of the three independent variables which are indicative of 
social class ~- level of education, income and occupation, only the latter 
was significantly related to the work hours, and here the relationship 
was inverse. Respondents of higher occupational status tended to report 
working fewer hours than did respondents of lower occupational status. 

In summary, among the men working more hours was characteristic 
of older respondents, who were employed in lower status occupations, and 
who lived in Bellevue and I.D. 10. Among the women, working more hours was 
Pierecteriet(s of younger women who had heavier family responsibilities, 
and who more often lived in I.D. 10. The imbalance in the work involvements 
of older and younger men and women should be noted. It is probable that 
in this situation older women find themselves with time on their hands more 
often. 

No very general pattern of significant relationships between 
the indication of tiredness after work and the independent variables 
emerged. The single relationship that was found, an inverse relationship 
for generation of Canadian residence, is not noteworthy in the absence of 
other corresponding patterns. 

Responses to the items dealing with attitudes toward work 
suggest both a commitment = hard work -- work was felt by a majority to 
be more satisfying than leisure activities -~ and a widespread feeling that 
rest, and specifically wees tone are justly earned and should be taken 
and enjoyed. 


Indication of deeper commitment to the ethic of hard work, 
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as indexed by the Protestant Ethic items, was significantly associated 
only wrth two indices of social class, income and occupational status, 
and in both cases the relationship was direct. Higher class subjects 
subscribed more frequently to the hard work ethic than lower class 
subjects. 

Organizational Involvements. Organizational involvements 
of sample members in both churches and formal organizations were determined 
in terms of the number of organizations to which the respondent belonged, 
the intensity of his involvement as measured by the proportion of meetings 
attended, and the extensity of his involvement as measured by the number 
of hours spent in activities of the organization per month. We shall 
consider organization involvement first and church involvement second. 
Again a distinction was made between organizational involvement in summer 
and in winter. 

The number of organizations to which respondents belonged 
was significantly associated with community of residence, sex, age, marital 
status, and social class. Residents of Blairmore, Frank, and Coleman 
belonged to more organizations than did those in Bellevue or I.D. 10. 

Men belonged to more than did women. Middle-aged menvodcaaes belonged 
to more than did the older or the younger subjects, and married people 
belonged to more than people who were single, separated, widowed or 
divorced. Higher class subjects belonged to more organizations than did 
lower class subjects. 

Attendance at meetings was associated with community of 
residence, sex, and social class. Respondents of Coleman and Bellevue 
reported more regular attendance at meetings than did those from other 
areas, but this held for summer only. Women reported more frequent 


attendance at meetings than did men in both summer and winter. Social 
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class was related to attendance in a curvilinear fashion such that skilled 
and semi-skilled workers reported attending more meetings than did either 
the higher or lower social class groups. This pattern was found for the 
occupation index for winter and summer participation and for income for 
summer participation only. 

Time spent in organizational meetings was associated 
significantly with community, sex, age and social class. Residents in 
Blairmore, Frank and I.D. 10 reported spending more time in summer, while 
Coleman and 1.D. 10 reported spending more time in winter. Likewise, 
there were seasonal differences by sex: men reported spending more 
time in meetings in summer, while women reported more time in winter. 
Generally time spent tended to be directly associated with social class 
level, but this relationship held only for winter. It is to be noted 
that while higher class respondents reported attending a smaller proportion 
of meetings than middle class subjects, they spent more time in meetings 
overall because they belonged to more organizations. 

A study en involvement involves reviewing church 
affiliation, intensity of involvement, and extensity of involvement. 
Affiliation was associated with community, sex, and marital status. Coleman 
had the highest proportion of Catholics, and the lowest proportion of 
Protestants, and eee had the highest proportion of sect members and 
non-affiliated persons. Men more often identified themselves as not 
affiliated than did women. . The highest proportion of non-affiliated 
persons was found among single respondents, and the lowest proportion was 
found among married subjects. Social class was directly associated with 
Protestant affiliation, and inversely associated with no church affiliation. 

Church attendance was associated with denominational 


membership, community, and education. More Catholics and sect members 
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reported attending every service (about 45% in both cases) than did 
Protestants (25%). Bellevue residents reported the highest rate of 
attendance at every meeting (52%) followed by Blairmore, Frank, and 
Coleman (37%) and I.D. 10 (26%). Education was the only social class 
index significantly related with the criterion, and it was directly 
associated with frequent attendance. 

Time spent in church activities was associated with 
denominational membership, community and age. Sect members reported 
spending the most time per month, and Protestants reported spending the 
least. Residents of Bellevue and Coleman reported spending the most 
time and those in I.D. 10 reported spending the least. Age was inversely 
associated with the criterion, and education was directly associated 
with the criterion. 

The following generalizations appear justified on the 
basis of this review of several indices of church and other organizational 
involvements. Blairmore, Frank and Coleman residents are more involved in 
secular organizations, Bellevue residents are more involved in Church 
activities, and 1.D. 10 residents appear to be minimally involved. Allowing 
for differences in kinds of organizations and for seasonal differences, 
men and women appear to have roughly equal involvements. Married people 
have more involvements than ncee not now err ted Social class is 
generally directly associated with organizational involvement. 

Social Involvements. Three indices of social involvement 
were used in the present study: opportunity for involvement, degree of 
involvement, and a measure of anomie. The first was assessed in terms of 
number of friends reported and number of relatives living in the area. The 
second, degree of involvement, was measured by number of reported contacts 


the respondent had with his relatives and friends. The Anomie Scale scores 
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reflect perceived social isolation and a sense of generalized despair. 

We shall deal first with opportunity for involvement, 
considering contacts with relatives, and with friends in that order. Having 
relatives in the area was significantly associated with community of 
residence, age, ethnicity, and social class of respondents. Residents of 
Blairmore and Frank most frequently and residents of I1.D. 10 least 
frequently reported having relatives in the area. The criterion was 
associated with age in a curvilinear fashion such that middle-aged 
subjects more frequently reported having relatives. In terms of ethnicity, 
subjects born in Canada more often reported relatives than those born 
elsewhere. Of the social class indices, education and occupation were 
associated in a curvilinear fashion with the criterion, such that subjects 
in the middle levels most often reported having relatives in the area. 

The relationship between income and reported relatives in the area was a 
direct one. 

Reported number of friends was significantly associated 
hathesen, age, marital* status "ethnicity, and social elass.°" Mens" oldér 
subyjects,*married subjects: those of Slavic origins’ and those’ from lower 
class levels reported having more friends than women, younger subjects, 
people not married, those of other than slalde origins, and those from 
higher social class levels. 

Frequency of association with relatives was not significantly 
associated with sex, age, marital status, and social class membership. 

Men, younger subjects, chebetast married, and those from lower social class 
levels reported seeing their friends more often than did women, older 
subjects, those who were married, and those from higher social class levels. 

Anomie scores were found to be significantly associated 


only with two independent variables, education and income, both of which 
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are indices of social class. Higher class subjects were found to have lower 
anomie scores ~ less of feelings ot social isolation and despair, than 

lower class subjects. High anomie scores were also found to be associated 
with infrequent association with relatives, and with reporting few close 
friends. 

These various findings may be synthesized as follows. In 
terms of community of residence, there were differences only in regard to 
subjects having relatives in the ite with Blairmore and Frank 2 ate 
standing high, and I.D. 10 respondents standing low in this regard. In 
terms of age, older subjects reported having more friends than younger 
subjects, but the latter see their friends more often than do the former. 
Middle-aged subjects had more relatives in that area than did either of the 
“other two. The social isolation ot women as compared with men is thus 
noteworthy. It is a source of special concern given the imbalance in work 
involvements of. older men and older women, noted above. In terms of marital 
status, married subjects reported having more friends than those not 
married, but the latter see their friends somewhat more often than the 
former. In terms of ethnicity, Canadian born subjects reported more relatives 
than those born abroad, and those born in Slavic areas reported more friends 
than non-Slavs. In terms of social class, lower class subjects reported 
having more friends and geeinp them more often than higher class subjects. 
The latter reported having relatives in the area more often than the former. 

‘High.anomie scores are more characteristic of lower class 
subjects. They are also characteristic of those with few close friends, 
and having few contacts with relatives. Thus it is clear that those who 
feel the most socially isolated and despairing are those lower class 


subjects who are socially isolated. 
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Leisure Time Availability. Two measures of leisure time 
availability were used in this study, and both must be viewed as indices 
which are of use in the rank ordering of respondents, rather than as 
accurate indications of the amount of leisure time actually available to 
the respondents. The first index is based on a summation of the time 
respondents reported that they spent on various leisure activities, in 
summer and in winter. The second is global estimate of the total number 
of leisure hours at his disposal per week, in winter and in summer. We 
shall summarize the results based on use of each of these two indices, in 
WET « 

In terms of the summation index, respondents indicated that 
they were. more time on the various leisure activities that they mentioned 
in summer than they did in-winter. The pattern of significant relationships 
between this index and the independent variables were the same for summer 
and for winter; in both cases the criterion was associated with sex and 
with occupation, in rather obvious ways. Women reported more time spent in 
leisure time activities than did men, and subjects not employed reported 
more time in leisure time activities than did employed subjects. 

In terms of the global estimate of leisure time index, there 
were no differences between the amounts of time estimated for summer and 
for winter. Again, the pattern of significant relationships between this 
index and the independent variables were the same. In tegara to the latter, 
Bellevue and I.D. 10 residents reported having the most leisure time in 
winter, and residents of Berto d! Frank and Coleman reported the most 
leisure time in summer. For both summer and winter, the criterion was 
associated with sex, age, ethnic origins, and social class. Men reported 


more often having both more time and less time than did women. Older 
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subjects reported more time than did nee subjects. Canadian born 
subjects reported having the least time, and American, British, and White 
Commonwealth born subjects reported having the most time. Social class 
was inversely associated with amount of leisure time estimated. 

Thus, the most striking pattern to emerge here is that 
it was the older, lower class, and foreign born respondents who estimated 
having the most leisure time. There are some indications that women have 
more time than men, as well. 

Current Recreational Activities Of Respondents. Information 
on current recreational activities of sample members included the following: 
total activities engaged in, specific activities engaged in, specific activities 
which were most preferred, and the social contexts in which current activities 
Were experienced. 

The number of activities reported by respondents was 
significantly associated with all of the independent variables excepting only 
. community of residence. Those reporting many activities were more frequently 
women, young subjects, married subjects, who were not only born in Canada 
but were third generation Canadians, and who belonged to the higher social 
class level. Comparison of the characteristics of respondents reporting 
many activities with those of respondents reporting the most leisure time 
shows quite clearly that older, foreign born and lower class respondents, 
are above average in leisure time, but below average in number of activities 
reported. 

The index used to réflect involvement in specific activities 
was the amount of time respondents reported spending in each activity. This 
information was coded to indicate whether each activity was a high involve- 


ment, a medial involvement, or a low involvement activity. The activities 
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most frequently mentioned as winter activities included watching television, 
© 

reading, puttering around the house and visiting. Less popular activities 
included driving to a neighboring town or city, hobbies, listening to music, 
pleasure driving, card playing, beer drinking, and sports. The following 
patterns of association between various of these activities and the independent 
variables were found. | 

Watching television was associated only with education, and 
the relationship was an inverse one. By contract, reading was associated 
(only) with education and occupational level, and in both cases the relation- 
ship was a direct one. 'Puttering around the house' was associated with 
community, sex, and occupation. Residents of Coleman, Bellevue, and I.D. 10, 
women, and those employed in low ranking occupations mentioned this activity 
with unusually great frequency. Note again that it is the women, and the lower 
class pe osnupets who were found to have more leisure time, who more often 
reported this (perhaps more aimless) activity. Visiting people was associated 
with sex, age, marital status, and occupation. Those who reported the most 
time spent in visiting were more often men, young people, married people, and 
those employed in low ranking occupations. 

Spending much time on hobbies was associated with sex, and 
age, and was poet chlanty characteristic of women and older people. 
Reporting time spent in enjoyment of music was particularly characteristic 
of women and of respondents having a medial level of education. Playing cards 
was distinctively characteristic only of older people. 

Turning to the summer time activities of respondents, those 
reported were virtually identical with those reported as winter-time activities. 
Among those most frequently reported were watching television, reading, 


puttering around the house, and gardening; those reported less frequently 
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included visiting people, sewing (women), carpentry (men), driving to 
the city ape pleasure ek ech music, hobbies, card playing, and drinking 
beer. 

The patterns of association of these various responses 
with the independent variables were so similar to those found for the 
winter time activities that there is no need to repeat most of them at 
this time. yee should be described, however. Those who more frequently 
reported gardening activity were older respondents of other European or 
Slavic origin, who were either not employed, or employed in a low ranking 
occupation. Note that this is a solitary activity, more rch engaged 
in by those we have found to have more leisure time and fewer social 
involvements. Subjects who mentioned driving - the city were more often 
women, those who were young or middle-aged, and those employed in a higher 
ranking occupation. 

Activities identified by sample members as their most 
preferred activities were examined. Those which were most frequently 
most preferred in winter included home centered activities, active 
sports, socializing activities, pleasure driving, and attending sports 
events. Mentioning a home centered activity as a most preferred 
activity was most frequently characteristic of women, older subjects, 
and those from lower class levels all of who, note, reported higher 
amounts of leisure time, and/or fewer social involvements and Lecredti1 on 
al activities. Participating in an active sport was more often mention- 
ed by men, those who were young and single, those who were Canadian born, 
and from a higher social class level. The passive pleasures of pleasure 
ivice and attending sporting events were most often mentioned by 


subjects who were female in sex, young, of third or more generation 
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Canadian origins, and belonging to the middle or higher social class levels. 
Mentioning socializing activities was most characteristic of men, older: 
subjects, and those from lower social class levels. 

Those activities which were most preferred as favorites in 
summer included active sports, socializing activity, home centered activities, 
and driving or going to sporting events. Participating in sporting events 
was most characteristic of residents of Coleman, of men, of young respondents, 
of married subjects of third generation Canadians, and of those from higher 
class levels. Socializing activity was most often the preferred activity of 
those residing in I.D. 10, of men, of older subjects, and of those from lower 
social class levels. Home centered ee were most preferred by women, 
first generation Canadians, those not married, and those having the least 
education. 

Driving or attending sports events, both spectator activities, 
were reported as favorites most often by residents of Bellevue, by women, by 
voung people, by fourth generation Canadians,and by those emploved in high 
ranking occupations. 

What were the social contexts in which respondents participated 
in their various recreational activities? Most respondents did not belong to 
any organizations or clubs related to their favorite leisure activities. However, 
those who did tended.to have certain specific characteristics: they were more 
often young people belonging to higher social class levels. 

The largest proportion of respondents reported spending over 
Halt of their re Fee See This tendency was most characteristic of 
subjects residing in Be euee of women, of older, and non-married subjects, and 
of those from lower social class levels. The social isolation and the seeming 
recreational underprivilegement of these components of the population of the 


Crowsnest Pass is thus clearly indicated. , 
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The tendency to spend leisure time with friends was most 
characteristic of residents of Blairmore, Frank, and I.D. 10, of men, of 
unmarried people, and of those in middle class levels. Those who spend their 
leisure time with their families were more frequently older, married subjects, 
characterized by higher educational attainments and higher income. 

Desired Recreational Activities. Respondents were asked, 

"What kinds of things would you like to do in your free time that you have 
not been able to do?" Responses were coded into five categories: active 
sports, sociability activities, travel and spectator events, self-improvement 
activities, and home-centered activities. The number of activities mentioned 
was taken as an index of felt deprivation. To determine what initiative 
respondents had taken toward fulfilment of these desires, they were asked 


if they had talked to knowledgeable people about the 
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activity, had read books or magazines about it; Ver had tried to*organize a 
group of Sebais sharing the interest. 

A most significant finding was that almost half of the sample 
failed to name any activities in response to this question. The number named 
was significantly associated with age, and social class. Activities were more 
often mentioned by eeunger subjects, and those from higher social class levels. 
It should be noted that aubee likely the data here are influenced by a-verbal 
fluency factor. Both older and lower social class respondents would tend to 
be less fluent, it may be safely inferred, than would younger or higher class 
respondents. Further, no doubt, these data reflect the wider vision, and less 
satisfactory adjustment to i comfortable’ routing, which would be characteristic 
.of younger, and perhaps, higher social class level respondents. In any case, 
however, there is clear indication here that a strong, even "aggressive" program 
to broaden the recreational interests and perspectives of older and lower class 
subjects would probably pay rich dividends in terms of baerbacen interests and 
involvements among these "high underprivilegement" groups. 

Type of activity desired was significantly associated with 
sex, age, and social class. .Men more often preferred active sports, while 
women more often preferred self-improvement activities, and home-centered 
activities. Age of subjects: tended to be directly associated with interest in 
J errr activities, travel and spectator events and home-centered activities: 
and to be inversely associated with interest in active sports, dnt with self- 


improvement activities among the higher class subjects who answered the question. 
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The pattern of relationships between social class indices and 
type of activity desired is somewhat confused because of inconsistencies between 
the patterns for the various indices. Broadly, however, it appears that social 
class level is directly associated with interest in active sports and in self- 
improvement activities, and inversely associated with sociability activities and 
with travel and spectator events. The inconsistencies in the patterns, which we 
have ignored in proposing the generalization just made, appear to result from 
the patterns of association of age, with education and occupation, and to a iessez 
extent, with income. The point is, of course, that younger subjects are more 
oriented toward active sport. and self-improvement activities, and older subjects 
are more oriented toward sociability activities and travel and spectator events. 
These tendencies, interacting with class differences produced a certain amount 
of apparent contradiction. 

Only a very small proportion of respondents said they had talked 
to knowledgeable people, done any special reading or tried to organize interest 
groups in regard to desired activities. Talking to experts and specialized 
reading were not significantly associated with any of the independent variabies, 
Attempting to organize an interest group was associated with age, and social class 
level. Middle-aged and higher class Siasy- usm speed cee reported that they had 
tried to organize such interest groups. 

Problems and Inadequacies in Existing Recreational Opportunities. 
Information available in this area included reports of obstacles to current leisure 
activities and to desired activities, and opinions concerning the adequacy of 
existing recreational facilities, Staff. for these facilities, and the responsibility 


of future development. 
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It is noteworthy that most of the respondents who indicated 
that there were activities they would like to participate in more heavily than 
they did now, did not indicate problems obstructing their participation. No 
fewer than about 75% mentioned no problems in summer, and about 80% mentioned 
no problems in winter. 

Lack of time, inadequate facilities, and poor health were the 
most common problems in participation mentioned in summer. Mentioning one or 
another of these problems was associated with sex, age and social class. Men 
mentioned more problems as deterrents to participation than did women. Older 
respondents mentioned fewer problems than younger subjects. The latter tended 
to mention non-availability of facilities more often then older subjects. There 
was a direct relationship between educational level and mentioning problems 
in participation. Subjects with less education more often mentioned personal 
problems as obstacles, while subjects with higher education more often indicated 
preblems of availability of facilities. 

z The most common problems mentioned in regard to participating 
more in winter were lack of needed organizations, and poor health. Reporting 
of problems was associated with age and social class. Younger respondents said 
they had problems, and ae specifically errors a problems of facilities, more 
often than did older people. Better educated subjects again reported problems 
in regard to facilities more often, and personal problems as deterrents to 
participation, less often nee did others. 

Another indication of problems was the obstacles which respondents 
mentioned to desired leisure time activities, but only meagre data was available 


since, but 194 respondents answered this question. The most frequently reported 


needs were more time (25%), facilities (23%), instruction (13%), more money (12%) 


and more public interest or organization of an interest group (11%). 
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There was no significant association of the independent variables with any 
of these responses. 

Other indicators of problems involved reports by respundents that 
leisure time opportunities were rot adequate for various groups; that facilities 
were not run fairly, and thar facilities were too concentrated 22 too scattered. 
Reporting on the adequacy of epportunities for their own age group, 30% telt they 


there were 
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were quite adequate, while 25% desi 
not adequate meeting piaces, and 16% said there were inadequacies but failed to 
specify the kind. These responses were significantly associated with sex, age, 


marital status, and social class. Women more often than men said existing 


a) 


opportunities were adequate, or that more meeting places were needed; men more 
often than women mentioned the need for more athletic facilities. Older people 
more often than younger people felt facilities were adequate or expressed the 
need for more meeting places, while the younger group More olten said additional 


athletic facilities were needed. Widcewed, separated, and divorced respondents 


were more satisfied with opportunities than were single and married respondents. 


There was a direct association between social class level and judging available 
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facilities as inadequate and athl ties as inadequate, and inverse 


association with reporting the need for more meeting places. It should be 


emphasized here, that thre “"underprivileged" groups; women, cider respondents, 


iy 


and lower class respondents, all mentioned the need for more meeting places. 
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This is particularly significant in view of the fact that these are among the 


least articulate of the respondents: thus we may infer that thuse who spoke, 


, 


voiced the sentiments of many who did not. 
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Recreational opportunities for young people were considered 
inadequate by 69% of the respondents. Answers to this item were associated 
with community, age, and social class. Residents of Coleman, those under 36 
and over 55 years of age, and higher social class members more often said that 
these opportunities were not adequate. 

Almost half (46%) of the respondents failed to state why these 
opportunities were not adequate. . The most frequent reason given was that 
facilities were poor. There was no significant association between these 
responses and any of the independent variables. 

of the 324 respondents who mentioned new facilities which were 
needed, 69% indicated sports and clubs, and 11% said a recreation centre was 
needed. These responses were significantly related to none of the independent 
variables. 

In response to the question whether existing recreation facilities 
were run fairly, 60% said that they were, 20% said they were not, and the 
remainder were undecided. These responses were associated with age and social 
class, such that reporting they were fairly run was inversely associated with 
age and directly associated with social class. 

In response ad the question concerning the distribution of 
existing facilities, 32% said they were too scattered, 16% said they were too 
concentrated, 14% said they were inadequate everywhere, with the remainder 
satisfied or rene These responses were associated with community of 
residence and marital status. Respondents in the larger towns, Coleman and 
Blairmore said they were ee scattered, while respondents in other areas felt 
they were too concentrated. Married people more often said they were too 


scattered in comparison with unmarried people. 
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Indication of how some of these problems should be solved is 
found in answer to the question whether additional recreational personnel should 
be sought as volunteers or as paid workers. Somewhat more of the respondents 
favored volunteers (44%) than paid workers (35%). 

In summary there is high concensus among the respondents that 
recreational opportunities are inadequate for young people--this is almost a 
shibboleth in most small towns. There is far less awareness of the extent of 
inadequacy of recreational opportunities for older and lower class subjects, 
and to a lesser extent, for women. There is thus a problem in creating an 
awareness in the area, of the needs of these groups. One problem in articular 
for these groups, is the shortage of meeting places. 

There appears to be no general dissatisfaction with the way 
facilities are run, nor with their distribution in the area. Somewhat more 
respondents felt that further leadership needs should be met by recruiting 
volunteers, than by hiring paid workers. 

D. Findings of the Recreational Resources Inventory 

An inventory of existing facilities and programs was taken by 
a special research worker Jae to the area. The information gathered included 
physical aspects of the facilities (size, number of rooms, special equipment, 
etc.), details of operation’ (rental rates and condition, hours of operation-- 
peak hours, number of programs, and fee structures) and target group (age and 
sex). 

All eee public and religious outlets were included in 


this phase of the study. 
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Social and Service Organizations 

Ten social or service oyganizations which held regular indoor 
meetings were noted. Five of these were for children under 16--the 230 
young people who were reported to belong to these organizations were primarily 
14 years old and under. One club was for teenagers i90 members) and four were 
for adults only (total memberships - 425}. Two of the clubs EEE a under 
16 were for boys and 3 were for re the teen club had mixed membership; and 
the four adult clubs were for men only. Thus it is evident that there was no 
organization of this nature for adult femaies--either by themselves or in the 
company of men. 

Only two of the ten social or service clubs had their own facii= 
ities--the two legions. Along with these two, only one other organization 
reported having kitchen facilities. Suitable facilities were reported difficult 
to find, and those available were often inadequate. 

Youth clubs (for the under 16 age groups) operated throughout 
the school year, teen and adult clubs operated throughout the entire year. Fees 
for the youth clubs were minimal {about 5¢ per week) and for the adult clubs 
ranged from $6.00 to $15.00 per year. 

The major problems identified for social or service clubs were, 
as mentioned, lack of adequate facilities, and in addation,.lack of adequately 
trained leadership. 

Boece eed Indoor Activities 

There were eight clubs in the Pass which met indoors for the 
purpose of engaging in specialized activities. All of these, except the library, 
were at least marginally athletic in nature, One was for women only, one, for 
men only, three for adults of both sexes, two for the general public and one for 


children. All reported having adequate facilities except the pistol club. 
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Yearly fees ranged from $ .50 for the children's figure skating club to $25.00 
for the adults curling club. 

Six clubs operated in winter only, and two, the pistol club and 
the library, operated year around. 

The only club other than the pistol club to identify a problem 
was the figure skating club, which reported a shortage of trained instructors. 
Outdoor Clubs 

There were four clubs in the Pass organized for outdoor activities: 
one for teenage girls (fastball), one for adult males (rifle and gun club), and 
two for the general population (golf and riding clubs). 

Fach club reported having adequate facilities. Fees ranged from 
$1.00 per year for the arias club to $30.00 per year for the golf and country 
club. All four clubs operated from spring to fall only. There were no problems 
mentioned for any of these clubs. 

The rather limited number of clubs indicates that the opportunities 
for such clubs have barely been tapped. 

Churches 

Most of the nine churches reported very limited facilities--only 
two had more than one eget addition to the sanctuary. Some use was made of 
church.facilities by eeeeide groups, and in most cases it was by relatively 
informal agreement. ‘Just three churches had semi-recreational programs-~the rest 
had no programs that were not of a purely religious nature. 

Six of the eens required that staff to run programs in the 
church be either members or affiliates. 

The data obtained indicated that the role played by churches in 
the provision of useful and interesting programs could be greatly expanded. Young 


people's organizations were almost totally absent. 
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Municipally Owned Facilities 

: Bellevue had a variety of municipally owned facilities including 
an old but reasonably well maintained arena and a curling rink, both of which 
were supplied by the same artificial ice plant. The ice-plant was not being 
used to capacity. Bellevue also had a playground, a ball park and fairly 
extensive school facilities--but no community hall. 

Hillcrest aa no curling rink or school, an unused baseball field 
and an unused covered natural-ice skating rink. The Miners' Club had facilities, 
and a fairly active and diverse program. 

Frank too had very limited facilities: an old school building 
converted to a meeting place and a Masonic Hall, both of which were little used. 
The public playground was little used and badly in need of repair. 

Blairmore had more extensive facilities--artificial ice skating 
arena and curling rink both of which were well used. It also had a well-situated 
and equipped playground needing only slight repair. It too was well used. A 
park area was used regularly by about 35 children and 30 senior citizens. ihe 
baseball field was in a state of disrepair--it was little used. There were no 
community halls, but the school was extensively used. 

Coleman had an older and reasonably well-used arena and a curling 
rink. It had a well equipped playground but no athletic fields. There were 
several small infrequently used comunity halls, and a senior citizens lodge. 
Minimal facilities had been developed by the school. 

Natural Areas and Features 
There is a large potential for outdoor activities, some of which 


had been informally exploited, but little of which had been formally developed. 
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Commercial Recreation Facilities 

The Pass se characterized by extremely limited commercial 
Pett Tiles There was one pool hall--with a limited clientele in part due 
to lack of facilities. The three theatres (Bellevue, Blairmore, and Coleman) 
showed the same show in sequence (e.g., a show started in Bellevue, after two 


days moved to Blairmore, and then went on to Coleman). Theatres operated at 


about 30% capacity. There was one park, but its facilities were quite limited. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

This chapter will consider the findings which appear to 
bear directly upon policy and program decisions that are required to 
afford development of a comprehensive recreation program for the citizens 
of the Crowsnest Pass. 

While the findings may occasionally lead to specific 
recommendations, in most cases the data merely suggests what alternatives 
are available. In such instances the final decision regarding policy and 
program will have to be made by the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board 
following detailed consideration of the philosophy underlying each of the 
options. 

This chapter is subdivided into four major subsections: 
Recreation Underpriviledgment; Communications; Youth; Programs and 
Facilities. Each sub-section will consider data relevant to the topic 
and alternatives or recommendations will be suggested. 

Recreation Underpriviledgment 

According to the data, certain classifications of people 
in the Crowsnest Pass seem to be out of BAT ain stream" of community 
life and appear to be victims of social isolation. These are: 

(a) Housewives 

(b) Those with limited formal education 

(c) Elderly persons 

(d) Retired, unemployed and non-working persons 

(e) Those on low incomes 

-One notices immediately that categories b, c, d, and e, 


overlap to a certain degree. It is likely that one factor (e.g. limited 
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formal education) may lead to another (e.g. low income). The categories 
will be discussed separately, however, and considerable reinforcement 
between categories is likely to be evident. 

Housewives | 

The findings which serve to illustrate that housewives are 
socially isolated include: 

1. Men belong to more organizations than women. 

2. Fifty per cent of women's organizations do not meet 

in summer compared to 30% of men's organizations. 

3. Males report having more friends than all occupations. 

4, Housewives have fewer friends than all occupations. 

5. Housewives spend less time visiting than any other 

occupational group. 

6. More males than females listed visiting as a time 

consuming activity. 

7. Twice as many males as females spent more than 1/2 

of their leisure time with friends. 

These findings suggest that, at least as compared to men, 
women may be classified as socially isolated. 

This suggests that women would likely look forward to and 
benefit considerably from participation in programs of recreation. 

Since one might feel that women suffer social isolation 
because inl of their time is taken up with housework, it should be pointed 
out that: 

- 32.3% of the women spent 1 to 4 hours per day doing 

housework 

- 41.4% of the women spent 5 to 8 hours per day doing 


housework 


*. 
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It seems obvious then that not only do housewives have 
the time Byaivhbie to participate in recreation but they also have a 
"need" to do so. Consequently, it is RECOMMENDED that "the Crowsnest Pass 
Recreation Board give serious consideration to ways and means of expanding 
recreational opportunities for housewives in the Pass area. 
Those With Limited al Education 

Findings which lead one to conclude that this group is 

recreationally underpriviledged or socially isolated include: 

1. The more highly educated spend much more time in 
organizations in winter than those with less formal 
asda fon! 

2. The more highly educated ee, oadedes listed more 
activities participated in than those with less 
formal education. 

3. T.V. was the most time consuming activity for 81.27 
of those with a low level of formal education. 

4. 77.4% of the respondents with 7 years of education or 
less named home-oriented activities as their favourite 
winter activity. 

5, AS occupation status, educational level and income 
level rose, the proportion of respondents belonging 
to clubs or organizations in their favourite activity 
rose. 

6. Those with less formal education spend more of their 
leisure time alone than those with higher levels of 


education. 


In addition to the above, it should be noted that in terms 
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of education, the Crowsnest Pass has a greater than average proportion 
of residents with less than 5 years of schooling and comparably small 
See of residents with more than 10 years of schooling. 

In view of the above, it is RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest 
Pass Recreation Board investigate ways and means of "reaching out" to 
those with low levels of formal education and involving them in recreation 
programs to a much greater degreé than they are involved at present. It 
is immediately apparent that this recommendation is not as easy to carry 
out as it might at first appear since people do not usually carry signs 
on their back indicating their level of formal education. Since this group 
is not easily identifiable, implementation of the recommendation will 
require a concerted attempt at "getting to know’! a number of people in 
this category so that their likes, dislikes, etc. may be better understood 
and consequently so that programs which appeal to them can be designed. 
Elderly Persons 

The Crowsnest Pass has a much higher eect of residents 
55 years of age and over than has the "average'' Alberta community. 

In addition to this fact, the following findings suggest 
that this group can be considered to be socially isolated or recreationally 
underpriviledged: 

| 1. Older ladies spend much less time at housework than 
do younger women. 

Zee Grade mén (employed) work more hours than votheeuimen 

but are usually less tired after a day's work. 

3. The older one gets the less time he tends to spend 

ii church activity: 
4. People over 55 have: the least number of relatives in 


the Pass. 
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As age increases, the frequency of seeing friends 
decreases. 

Older respondents listed fewer activities participated 
in, 

Older respondents do much less visiting. 

Home oriented activities (winter) were the favourite 
of more than 3/4 of the older respondents. 

Older people spend more leisure time alone. 

The older one gets the less amount of leisure time 
they spend with friends. 

The older one gets the less amount of leisure time 


they spend with their family. 


These findings very strongly suggest that a concerted 


attempt must be made to assist older residents of the Pass to make 


meaningful use of the time they have available. It is RECOMMENDED, 


therefore, that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board in consultation with 


othe agencies endeavor to provide increased opportunities for older 


residents to participate in meaningful programs of a recreational, social 


or community service nature. 


Retired, Unemployed and Non-working 


The data on this group indicate that: 


; is 


Low occupation category and the unemployed spend little 
or no time in organizations. 

Unemployed, retired and non-working listed fewer 
activities than did other groups. 

Low occupation category and the non-working have 


39% non-affiliation with churches. 
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It is apparent that many in this category will also be 
included in other categories - e.g. the retired and older residents are 
generally one in the same. It is obvious that a concerted effort should 
be made to seek ways of more fully involving retired, unemployed and non- 
working in the life of the community. Again, one must relaize that this 
group may be extremely difficult to distinguish from other residents of 
the Pass, however, there are unique programming opportunities since this 
group is likely to be available during the day time when many Pass 
residents are at work. It is RECOMMENDED, therefore, thet the Crowsnest 
Pass Recreation Board in cooperation with other agencies seek to more 
fully involve the residents of the Pass who are retired, unemployed or 
non-working im the life of the community. 

Those On Low Incpmes 

The final group which appears to be less involved in 
the life of the community is the low income group. Again it may be 
suggested that these people are covered in other categories - e.g. low 
occupation level, however, the following findings should be noted: 

Leno eher income groups belong to more organizations 

than low income groups. 

2. 39% of those earning under $2,000.00 have no relatives 

in the Pass. 

3. Low income groups participated in fewer activities 

than did those in higher income groups. 

4. As income level rose, the proportion of respondents 

belonging to clubs and/or organizations in their 
favourite activity rose. 


One must accept the fact that the low income groups are 
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likely the most difficult to pick out and thus to program for. Consequently, 
it is RECOMMENDED that while keeping in mind the fact that low income groups 
appear to be in need of greater involvement, the Crowsnest Pass Recreation 
Board should not attempt to seek out and program specifically for this group, 
but should attempt to service them through programming for older residents, 


low occupation group and the unemployed. 
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Communications 

If services to people are to be of any value they must 

be taken advantage of. In order to take advantage of services, people 
must be aware of what services exist and under what conditions. 

While most "small" communities have a well established 

and reasonably effective informal communications network, evidence given 
by the research "participant observer" indicates that such a network either 
does not exist in the Pass or operates with very limited effectiveness. 
The following findings are important in this context: 
1. T.V. is watched for leisure by 89% of Pass residents. 
2. Newspapers were found to be the most heavily relied 
upon source of information with T.V. next and talking 
with friends next. 

3. Approximately 92% of Pass residents subscribe toe Lear 

more newspapers. 

In view of the above and because residents can only exercise 

a choice when they are fully aware of options opened to them, ole ae) 
RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board make every effort to 
keep residents of the Pass fully informed of the recreation options 
available to them. This’ may be cee Hehe through: 

(a) _A eel ar column in the oes) newspaper. 

(b) Close contact and communication with local reporters 
for major newspapers and other mass media in neighboring 
towns. 

(c) Recreation News Bulletin and Display Boards in 
locations frequented by a large percentage of Pass 


residents. 
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(d) Purchasing of a certain amount of advertising in 
the mass media so that "public service" notices and 
columns might more readily be made available. 

(e) Keeping officers (e.g. Public Relation Directors) of 
local clubs and organizations regularly and fully 
informed of recreation programs and developments. 

Youth 

Youth has been of concern in all societies through the 
ages, and the Crowsnest Pass in 1968 is no different. The Pass, as compared 
to an "average" Alberta community has a smaller percentage of their population 
in the 0 - 9 and 20 - 34 age groups. While this at first glance may seem 
to alleviate the problems of youth somewhat, closer examination (in programs 
and facilities sub-section) will show that these facts may compound the 
problems of serving youth in the Pass. Pertinent data on this topic 
includes: 

1. 69.3% of respondents felt that recreation opportunities 
for youth were definitely not adequate in the Pass. 

2. 48.5% of the respondents said teenagers needed more 
activities rather than any atrer group. 

3. The most common reason given by 39% of those answering 
the question: '"Why do teenagers need activities more 
than any other age group?", was that there was "nothing 
currently for teenagers to do”. 

4. 63% of those responding to a request for reasons why 
recreation opportunities for youth were inadequate 
stated that a lack of physical facilities was the 


reason. 
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5. 74.6% of the responding students (high school survey) 
° studied 2 hours per day or less. 
6. Most students in the Pass tend to study 3 hours per 
weekend or less. 
7. 51.9% of the responding students reported having jobs 
during the summer. | 
Oe Approximately 1/3 of the responding students held part- 
time jobs during the school year. 
9. 34.8% of the responding students belong to no school- 
related club while 36.4% belong to one such club. 
10. 14.9% didn't respond while 27% of the students reported 
no participation in school sports. 
11. 52.5% of the responding students reported no club 
activity outside of school while 14.9% didn't respond. 
12. 60.8% of the responding students felt the Pass was 
definitely bad for teenagers since there was "nothing 
foedo . 
From the above it would appear that one people in the 
Crowsnest Pass have limited activity in their discretionary time, feel 
they have limited opportunities ona are viewed by most of the Pass residents 
as being in greatest need of additional recreational opportunities. It is 
RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Recreation Board take cognizance of the 
apparent lack of opportunities in the Pass and give serious consideration 
towrking closely with the Pass youth to plan programs to fill this apparent 
Gap. 
Programs and Facilities 
It is generally accepted within the recreation profession 


that while facilities may in certain cases be vital to programming (e.g. you 
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can't swim without water), the finest facilities are of limited value if 

they are unused or poorly administered and programmed. Generally the 

Cameo on the part of most laymen, is to call for provision of a 

wide range of expensive facilities as the "answer" when recreation opportunities 
are found to be lacking. It must be borne in mind that while modern 

facilities can enhance a syeean. they are sometimes beyond the present 

means of some communities. Despite’ this, however, a ores can be - 
accomplished with limited facilities if wise programming takes place. 

Some findings which have a bearing on this sub-section 

include: 

1. A vast majority of Pass respondents didn't belong to 
any club or organizations related to their favourite 
leisure activities. 

2. Active sports were most often named as the first choice, 
most enjoyable activities, winter and summer. 

3. Almost 1/2 of the respondents did not name any 
activities when asked if they wished to do anything 
(activities) that they hadn't been able. to. 

4. The data indicate that personal problems were a 
greater deterrant to participation than lack of/or 
inadequacy of facilities. 

5. 44.3% respondents favored volunteer workers in the 
fe aay 

6. 85.74 of the respondents did not answer or had no 
idea how volunteers could be recruited. 

7. The most common answer by those who had specified 


teenagers as the group in need of more recreation 
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programs suggested programs such as "more sports, 
bowling, curling or dancing". 

63% of respondents stating reasons for lack of 
recreation opportunities for youth suggest that "lack 
of physical facilities" was the problem. 

514 of the sample felt that facilities should be 

more centralized. 

70% of respondents did not mention taking part in 


any activities outside the Pass. 


When asked to list desired activities (high school students), 


the following came forth: 


42.9% named individual athletics (Active Participation) 


14.34 named group athletics (Active Participation) 


15.9% named Excitement Activities (dare-devilish) 


4.8% named Sociability Activities (Wild) 


1.6% named Sociability Activities (Acceptable) 


14.24 named Nature Oriented Activities 


Although findings in the area of program and facilities 


are far from conclusive, it is RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation 


Board consider and set out policy statements in answer to the following — 


questions: 


Should future facilities be centralized or decentralized? 
Should tie Recreation Programming be such that it meets 

only the expressed needs and previous experience of 

Pass residents or should attempts be made to a comprehensive 
range of recreation options? 

Should the Pass Recreation Board consider the natural 


environment in the immediate vicinity as a Pass recreation 
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resource with a view to programming for the recreation 
use of that resource? 

4. What should be the degree of cooperation (in terms of 

program and facilities) between the Pass Recreation 
Board and the School Boards in the area? 
SS. Le 2 wise to program for specific age groups exclusively? 
Gnaa fOr 1outn of for the Aged? 
6. How can the tendency to program primarily for the 
"middle class" be overcome? 

i ee LOULLG. future leadership be paid or voluntary? 

While results obtained in the survey do in some cases provide 
guidance to a certain number of these questions, the Pass Recreation Board 
should take other factors into consideration when deciding upon the 
| fi reerdon they feel is best for the Pass and its residents. Some of the 
factors are: 

1. Should future facilities and programs be centralized? 
As will be noted from the data, residents of the Pass are pretty evenly 
distributed as to whether or not facilities are "too centralized Bie obatiy!s 
and as to the value of centralization versus decentralization with regard 
to future facilities. Consequently, it appears that the Board will have 
to base its decision on other factors, some of which might include: 
(i) IS 1t desirable to encourage toneésiveness or 
"oneness" among the people of the Pass? Can it 
be accomplished? 
City "Can all recreation facilities ve ‘centralized? 
e.g. Would it be wise and proper to expect all 


Pass youngsters to go to one central playground? 
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GSEO pier ys) all recreation facilities be decentralized? 
e.g. Is it necessary and economically feasible 
to have a separate swimming pool, ice arena, 
curling rink, auditorium, etc. in each community 
of the Pass? 

fav) Do pee communities differ sufficiently one from 
the other so that individual programming is 
mandatory? Coleman, for example has a large 
percentage of miners and Roman Catholics. Does 
this mean that Coleman should be programmed 
separately or do miners, Roman Catholics, etc., 
have sufficient in common to justify programming 
specifically for them? 

2. Should the recreation programming be such that it 
meets only the expressed needs and previous experience of Pass residents 
or should attempts be made to offer a comprehensive range of recreation 
options? 

The data show that, at present, athletics are not only the 
activities most participated in and most liked, but they are also the 
Brew activities most desired (especially among high school students). 
While this might suggest to some that the athletic offerings should be 
wees ened one would be wise to analyze why athletics hold such an 
important place in the recreation life of Pass residents. One answer 
might be that competitive athletics are often part of the traditions or 
culture of mining communities. A historical analysis of hockey in the 
Crowsnest Pass will reveal the importance that being a member of the Pass 


hockey team once held. 
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Another reason for the prominence of athletics might be 
the latk of alternatives. If a person is given a choice between brown 
bread and white and has never tasted brown, he will probably choose 
white. Results of the survey show relatively little in the way of the 
“Arts'' in the Pass. One reason for this apparent lack of opportunity 
may be related to the "toughness" image of miners and their communities. 

It is apparent that athletics have, over the years, been 
the major part of any Pass recreation programs. Consequently, it is 
RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board give consideration 
to ways and means of broadening the Pass recreation program to include 
offerings in the Arts as well as athletics. 

3. Should the Pass Recreation Board consider the natural 
environment in the immediate vicinity as a Pass recreation resource with 
a view to programming for the recreation use of that resource? 

It is apparent that the Crowsnest Pass lies in the heart 
of some of the most beautiful natural country on the North American 
Continent. The results of the survey did not indicate that extensive use 
was being made of this resource. Since, undoubtedly many people choose 
to live in the Pass because of the natural environment, it seems only 
logical that residents be encouraged and assisted to make optimum use 
of that environment. Some may say "the resource is there; if people 
want to use it they will". While this may be so to a certain extent, it 
is also true that people must know how to use and preserve such a resource 
if they are to obtain the greatest benerit trom that resource, 

As a result, it is RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Recreation 
Board consider the natural environment in the Pass as a desirable 


recreation facility and offer those programs which will assist Pass 
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residents to make meaningful and wise use of the resource. 
Pp 4, What should be the degree of cooperation (in terms 

of programs and facilities) between the Pass Recreation Board and the 
School Boards in the area? 

The survey findings show that extra curricular programs 
are reaching a limited number of Pass high aaveel Seale a it is now 
generally accepted that no community, and especially one the size of 
the Pass, can afford to duplicate programs and facilities in recreation. 
In view of this, it is RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation 
Board make every effort to work cooperatively with the appropriate 
School Boards to provide a comprehensive range of recreation programs 
and facilities, both at present and in the future. 

5. Is it wise to program for specific age groups exclusively? 
ese. for Youth or for the Aged? 

Society has a tendency to categorize people - e.g. Youth, 
Senior Citizens, Handicapped, Slow Learners, etc. While there are certain 
Buvecien gee to working with a group who have similar needs and characteristics, 
it is increasingly being recognized that there are serious disadvantages 
to such an approach. It was suggested’ earlier in this chapter that special 
attention should be paid to certain categories of Pass residents, particularly 
the Aged and the Youth. It is RECOMMENDED that when programming for these 
groups, the Pass Recreation Board make every attempt to avoid setting out 
ates groups as being “different'’ or “special”. In addition, it is 
suggested that attempts be made at programming across such artificial 
lines...e.g. by having Youth work with, and program for, the Aged. 

6. How can the tendency to program primarily for the 
"middle class" be overcome. Many of the findings of this study suggest 


that Recreation programs have been aimed largely at the "middle class". 
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It is RECOMMENDED, therefore, that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board 
give careful study to ways and means of informing all Pass residents of 
and attracting them to broad programs of recreation. e.g. it is primarily 
"middle class" residents who belong to clubs associated with the recreation 
activities they participate in. 

7. Should future leadership be paid or voluntary? 

Survey findings indicate that while the majority of 
Pass residents favor voluntary recreation leadership, hardly any have 
suggestions as to how or where such volunteers may be recruited. Since 
approximately 1/3 of Pass residents favored paid leadership, it appears 
likely that regardless of whether paid or voluntary leadership is used 
some Pass residents will be satisfied while others will be unhappy. 
It is RECOMMENDED that the Crowsnest Pass Recreation Board embark 
upon a program using new and imaginative ideas designed to recruit, 
train, reward and retain a large and qualified corps of volunteer 


recreation leaders. 
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Provincial Coverment $i2, 000.00 


DD 


Participating Municipalities $15, 


(Admieaeions, cic. wil! ‘be 
Caicuiated locally)? 


Expenditures: - 
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Contractual Services 


Office Upkeep 









Telephone, portage 
Printing 
a. . Office Supplies 
Equipment Repatre 
‘Janitorial Services 
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APPENDIX A 


Revenue: 
Provincial Government 
Participating Municipalities 


(Admissions, etc. will be 
calculated locally)* 


TOTAL 


Expenditures: 
Personal Services 
Director's Salary 
Secretary-Acct's. Salary 
Temporary Leadership 


TOTAL 


Contractual Services: 
Office Upkeep 
Telephone, postage 
Princiny | 
Office Suppiieés 
Equipment Repairs 
Janitorial peryieee 


TOTAL 


*Revenue must be considered in overall budget. 


Xvi 


ESTIMATED BUDGET FOR FIRST YEAR OF PROJECT 


$12,000.00 
$15,600.00 
$27,600.00 
$ 8,000.00 
$ 3,600.00 
$ 1,000.00 
$12,600.00 
$ 600.00 
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Commodities: 
Program Supplies 


Equipment 


Current Charges: 


Rents, Insurance 


TOCA Sey OUT 00 


Staff travel allowances 


Awards, subscriptions 


Current Obligations: 


Pensions, grants 


TOTAL $ 600.00 


Subsidies of leaders to courses 


Interest Charges 


Properties: 


Office Equipment 


TOTAL $ 400.00 


Furniture and Fixtures 


Tools 


Motor Vehicle Repairs 


Others 


*Maintenance: 
Capital Outlay 


Major Repairs 


*The present amount being expended 
continued by them. 


TOTAL $ 1,050.00 


TOTAL $11,600.00 
TOTAL 


by Municipal government to be 


xXVil 


$27,600.00 
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APPENDIX 5 
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7. LECREATION SCHEDU 
Pete - ee ————— 
comusity ' 


a+ Respondent "s sex M or F. 

3. (a) Are you single, .warricd, dowes live ; 
(6) How cold were you when fis 
{c) Have you - hes iarried x 


(d) How cic. t het’ (thor 7 marr 2 ee ; 


wz Whete were you hora? if 


7 


oS. Where was your fethes bern’ APPENDIX, B 


% | iat Fame 


'®. Where was your mott. 





7 < 


Where were your grevdfat | bor (City, Pu 
- 

7- Paternal Grandfather 

B. Maternal GCronadfacher 

a. What. wos the laec bs ade vou complets > AR & 


mo, Whet additional training heave 


Type. of Traini ng 


* (Atat, certificates, diplonas) 


. 


fad appreacrice or 
2 practical 








APPENDIX B 


RECREATION SCHEDULE 


Date No. 
Community : Respondent__ 
Interviewer 
1. Respondent's sex M or F. 2. How old are you? 
3. (a) Are you single, married, widowed, divorced or separated? (circle one) 
(b) How old were you when first married? 


(c) Have you been married before? — How many times? 


(d) How did that (those) marriages end? 


-4, Where were you born? (City, Province, Country) 
5, Where was your father born? (City, Province, Country) 
‘6, Where was your mother born? (City, Province, Country) 
Where were your grandfathers born? (City, Province, Country) 


Paternal Grandfather 


S| 


8. Maternal Grandfather Oe Pe See Oe ee ee Paes ee ee 


9. What was the last grade you completed in school? University? _ 


i0. What additional training have you had? 


Type of Training Years completed 


(list certificates, diplomas) 


(a) apprentice or 
practical 


(b) vocational 
(ce) other 
“ii, How much formal schooling did your father have? 


i2- How much formal schooling did your mother have? 
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a6. 


oe 


is; 


nos 


Ms 


Zale 


What was your father's job? 
(precise occupational title) 


When did you first come to this area? 





Why did you come here? 


am a re 





Have you lived here ever since? If not, how long have you lived in 


bhacwanres / 


What communities in the Pass have you lived in and how long have you lived 


in each? (Record in sequence, starting with the present, and working backward) - 














What would you say are the biggest advantages, what do you like most about 


living here in the Pass area? 





What would you say are the biggest disadvantages, what do you dislike about 


living here in the Pass area? 








What would you say are the biggest advantages, what do you like most about 


living here (Community) 





Lee 








What would you say are the biggest disadvantages, what do you dislike most 


about living here? (Community)_ 
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22. What kind of work do you do? (specific) 
23. Where do you work? (name of nearest town) 


24. What other paying jobs do you have? 





How many hours a week do you work at them? 
*k Questions 25-27 are to be asked about each job the respondent reports: 
25. Does this job last all year 


Le 23 a 





(a) If not, what months are you laid off? 
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26. Roughly, how many hours a week do you work at this job in summer? In Winter? 





1.. Summer Winter 
2. Summer Winter AP 
3. Summer Winter 


~ 


27. What hours of the day do you work in summer? In Winter? 





1. Summer from to Winter from nto 
2. Summer from to iWinter from to. = 
3. Summer from to Winter from to 


— ——— 


28. How much free time a week do you usually have in summer? In Winter? 
Summer | Winter 

kk Mates Work (if R is married) 

29. Is your mate working? No Yes Full cine? Pant, tame’ 


30. Where does your mate work (name of nearest town)? 2 





31, What other paying jobs does your mate have? (specific) 


32. Is he (she) often laid off at some time during the year? 
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Ifeso; during which months? _ 


33. About how many hours a eek does he (she) normally work in summer? 
| in winter’ 

FOR THOSE REPORTING PRESENT OCCUPATION AS SMALL BUSINESS OWNER: 

wea a) What kind of etree are you in? 

b) How many years have you been in it? 

35. How many employees do you have?« Full time_ Part time 

QUESTIONS FOR HOUSEWIVES: 

36. About how many hours a day would you say you spent in housework? 

37. About how many hours are there merce. the bedtime of children under 12 


years of age and your bedtime during the school year? 


38. What do you usually do during these hours? 


39. Are your children all in school? 
L Cae e's, : 
How many hours during the school day are you completely free to do as you 


like? 








Totas work hours: S Total lersume hours so 
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MALE 
RESPONDENT'S LEISURE ACTIVITIES 
40. I am interested in knowing what peospie do when they are not working at their 


regular jobs. Could you tell me what sort cf things you do during your free 











time? 
Hours Spent. Per Month Would you If so -why 
Piet eee olaG. (line ito dom 27 cane: 
OF Alone With With in-a participate you? 
Friends Family Club HOURS more? 
ACTIVITIES SioWa oo ee ae 








° 
1. Attend Movies 
Go to sporting 
2. events 





3. Work in garden Seek. 
Putter around 


4, house 2 
Take holiday 
Strips ouL—-cr— 
town 
Drive to nearby 
oO, City or town 
Take pleasure 
ie Grives - 
Drink beer 
Sevat Hotel 
Hunting or 
9, Fishing Fst Wate dew 
Read books or 
10. Magazines 
Visit with 
ii. friends 








ae Watch 1T.V. . 
Parcicipate in 
eeratnletics., 


ee ee a a a a a TB 


14, Go bowling 





Po, Go curling . Se 
Play musical in- 
Le strument or sing LR VRNDA A eee nS Se Seti a Meee naar Reet arm reed SS 


ids Play cards 
Oil, or water 


18, painting 
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19. Carpentry 





20, Golt 
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22, Other 
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(TOTALS: ) 


Time Spent 


Time Spen* 
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Time Spent 


Time Spent 


WINTER 
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FEMALE 
RESPONDENT'S -LEISURE. ACTIVITIES 
40. I am interested in knowing what people do when they are not working at their 


regular jobs. Could you tell me what sort of things you do during your free 





time? 

Hours Spent Per Month 7 Would you If so -why 
cist _ TOTAL like to don't/can't 
OF Alone With With In a participate you? 

Friends Family Club . HOURSmore? 


ACTIVITLES 5 W SW SW Bo Wi W 


1. Attend Movies 





Attend sporting 
2, Events 





SB. Work in garden 
Putter around 
4,house or kitchen 

| Take holiday 
P-trips out-of= 
town 
Drive to nearby 


6. city or town 
Go for pleasure 











pe Orive: | y sae ae 
Drink beer in 
8. Hotel 


ee SS Aaa 


9. Go to dances 
Play with my 
nO. children 
Read books or 
ll, Magazines 
'14sten-to 
a2. Records — 





os Watch T.V. 
Sewing and 
14, needle work 


Ds en tting 
Bridge & other 

16.card games 
Visit with 

iy. txiends.- 
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19. Swimming _ 
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(TOTALS : ) 


Time Spent 
Time Spent 
Time Spent 
Time Spent 


Total Time 


Alone 
with Friends 
with Family 
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QUESTIONS REGARDING SPECIAL INTERESTS; 


ale 








° 


Of all these activities which do you enjoy the most in Summer? In Winter? 
(Rank these) 


Summer Winter 


a 


Ask for each activity: 


42. 


43, 





Are you active in an organization or club that is related to this activity? 


Summer ee Winter 


——e 





What- problems have you experienced in participating in each of these activities 


Summer 
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RESPONDENT'S. DESIRED. ACTIVITIES 





44, What kinds of things would you like to do in your. free time that. you have not been able to do? 





LIST Would you like to Would you like otructure.vs..Non.Structure Why haven't 








as this activity fo °do this activity Would you like to do it with you been able 
OF alone? with family or a. group? to do this 
friends? a In a group with b In an informal activity? 
ACTIVITIES elected leaders group whenever 
and scheduled you felt like 


meetings?.. 1 £7 
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QUESTIONS REGARDING DESIRED INTERESTS: 


45, 


Which three of all these activities would you most like to try? 
(Rank these in order of preferences) 


Le 25 35 


Questions regarding each: 


46. 


47. 


48, 


Have you talked to knowledgeable people about this activity? 


(where appropriate) 


Do you read any books or magazines related to this activity? 


(Record names if possible) 





aed 


Have you ever tried to organize a group of people interested in this 
activity? 

Le etc. 

Ze ete. 


se etc. 


49, What do you really need in order to participate in this activity? 


(i.e. equipment, more time, facilities, etc. -~- be specific) 


REMARKS : 


xX 
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TIME SPENT IN FORMAL ORGANIZATIONS 








50. Questions b - g are asked for each organization. 











a) What b) Offices heid c) How many d) Number of e)-.How many f) How many g) Do you 
organizations and regular regular ; meetings do you special expect to 
or clubs do duties meetings are attended spend a club be more 
you belong performed. there per a month? month in duties did active or 
to? month? club you assume less active 
activities last year? in the group 
in the 
future? 


SW SW SW Why so? 
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TIME 


Would you like to join any organizations or clubs? trevess 
which ones? 
° 
Are there any other official positions you have ever held in the community, 


on the School Board, Church Executive, other organizations? If yes, what 


positions, in what organizations? 





SPENT WITH CHURCH 


“Ey 


54. 


Gye) 


DO. 


Sie 


Sra 


Are you a member of a church or do you attend church? 
If so, what church do you belong to or attend? 
What church offices do you have, or what regular church duties 


do you perform? 





About how often do you attend church? (Check one answer in each column.) 
more than once a week 
about once a week 


about 2 or 3 times a month Every time there is a 
service, etc. 
Z Or 3 times a year 
Less than every time 
never other there is a service 


How many hours do you spend a month in church affairs? 
(include time spent in services) 


During summer? During winter? 


Wiat special church projects did-you participate in last year? 


Do you expect to be more active or less active in the future? 


Why so? eee errs re atime ee oe 
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MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS ON: 


LEISURE ACTIVITIES 


59. Below you will find two lists of leisure time activities, please rank 
these pastimes (Hand R. card #2.3 here) 
Which do you like best? 
Whichedo. you;like next-to.the,best? 
Which do you like least? 
Which.do.you like next to the, least? 
FEMALE MALE 
Rank: Rank: 
Putter, in Putleceins - Tinker with car Hunt or 
kitchen garden fish 
Go to Visit with Go tol parties Chat with 
parties — friends friends 
Watch T.V. Read Watch T.V. Read 
Playin Amateur Play in musical _ Amateur 
musical Theatre group Drama 
“group 
Oil-~or Ceramics Oil “or water —. Ceramics 
water paint paint 
Badminton Volteyvoall Baseball Hockey 
60. What leisure time opportunities are there in this area for people in your 
age group that you know of? 
61. Do you regard these as adequate for. the area?. If NO, ask: What do you 


think is needed? 
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62, 


63. 


64. 


65. 


Doryou, feel that recreation racilities are run in a fair manner so 
everyone has an equal chance to use them? If no ~~ why not? 


(Record complete detaiis) 


Is there anything about the way your recreation facilities are run 
that prevents you frem using them as much as you would like? 


(If so, record complete details) 


Do you think that there are adequate recreation opportunities for 


young people in this area? If not, why not? (in detail) 


What new opportunities or facilities are needed for youth? 


Fane aT VE 
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HOUSING AND. EDWARD'S SCALE 


66. 


(1) Type of dwelling: 

(2) Number of Rooms: _ 

(3) Type of Miehting’ an house: 
(4) Type of heating in house: 

(5) Adequacy of fire mot coctbsiy (exits, stove protection) 

(6) Type of water supply: 

(7) Type of toilet facilities; _ 


(8) General cleanliness of house: 


Conveniences, construction for Edward's scale. Total: 


Number of Persons: _Number of Rooms: 


G+) Pe Construction: Brick "stucco C els. Winolétm “on kitchen =f loor 
painted frame, stained shingle 
( )16. Living room floor finished, 
() 2. One room or more per person TING ate ye Dol Cn EWats peace 


( ) 3, Central heating system ( )17. Living room wall finished, paper 
paint, calcimine, plasterboard 
( ) 4, Electricity or mantle lamp 
( )18. Woodwork painted or varnished 
(7) 5.0 Improved full or part 


basement ( )19, Dining room table and buffet 
(2) Go Cistern ( )20. Chesterfield or lounge 
Ce) Fe "Stor windows for some or © J20: Easy chairs, one or more 


all windows 
( )22. Book case or desk 
( ) 8. One or more clothes closets 
( )23. Books, ten or more - not children's 
(yy 9, Flooring on all floors 
()24. Piano 
( )10. Telephone 
; ( )25. Pumping system, hand or better 
( )11. Power washing machine 
( )26. Magazine subscriptions - 2 
( )12, Bathroom 
( )27. Weeklies 3 or daily 
(9) 132. Kitchen sink 
)28. Television 
)29. Clothes Dryer 
)30. Deep freezer 


( )14. Separate dining room 
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68. 


69. 


70. 
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SECTION A 


Do you feel that this is a pretty. good area in which to live; or, 


do you wish that you were living in a different area? If elsewhere, ask: 


Where do you wish you were living? 


Why do you wish you were living there? 


Would you advise your children to stay here in the Pass area and make their 


homes here? Why? 


a 


If no: Where do you think they would do best to settle down? 





How do you feel about the people in this community? 


How many really close friends would you say you have - people you trust and 


Can share confidences with? 


How many live in this. community of the Pass area? 


(b) Where do the others live? (Record a location for each close friend) 





How often do you see each of your three closest friends? 


re ee ee 


is eae 


oe 


What kinds of things do you do with each of them? 
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80. 


Sis 


S23 


83. 


84, 


G3. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


S97 


Do you have any relatives in the area? 
If yes: How often do you see them? 
Would you remain here if your relatives left the area? 


Why? 








What is the greatest distance that you would be willing to move from your 


relatives? 





Who do you feel free to,turn to in this area in time of trouble, when you 
need help? (Who would you leave your children with if you were suddenly 
called away for 3 or 4 days?) 

SECTION B 


(a) lf-youvhad it to do over-again; would you again move here? 


(b) Why? 








(c) If not: What would you do instead? 
ohn miticiced din J AU ale tu to ei a 

(a) Would you like to be able to move away from 

(name of town) but stay in the Pass? 

(b) If yes: Where would you like to move? 


(c) Why? 


a PRE OL A ST TS OT TE 





Would you like to be able to move away from the Pass? 


(a) If yes: “Why? 


a en IO OT REE A ALTA COLTS AAA AOA ALT OA AA 


(b) Where would you like to move to? 


i 


(c) Why? 





If no: Why not? 
If yes: Where will you go? 
Why are you planning to move? 7 Pe eee 


How long have you thought about this? yaa 
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90. 
gi. 
Ve 


93. 


94. 


93. 


96. 


a. 


oe? 


What has kept you from moving at the present time? 
Have you discussed moving with your husband/wife? 


What does your spouse think of it? 


How do (would) your children feel about moving from here? 





ae ee 


INTERVIEWER: Rate interviewee in terms of decisiveness to move. (Probe) 
Very indecisive | Somewhat indecisive _—s— Rather indecisive 

Very decisive Not applicable $< 
Are there people in this area whom you feel close to, or whom you depend 
upon, like relatives or close friends, who make it difficult to move away 


because you don't want to leave them behind? 


(a)Geli-yes: Who are they? 





(b) If yes: Would you leave the area anyway, if you had a good job 


opportunity elsewhere? 





Are there any other reasons why you would feel badly about leaving this area 
and moving to another area? 


Ifstyes:) What are they? 








Do you prefer to live with people of the same nationality as yourself? 7” 
Why? (Record any details of answer which indicate preference in neighbor- 


hoods, living arrangements) 
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SECTION C 


99. At the end of the work day, how tired are you? 
(a) completely exhausted, can't do anything much 


(b) tired, but able to work around the house or 
go out and enjoy myself 


(c) hardly tired at all 
(d) other (specify) 


100. (a) What are the chances that you may lose your job within the next 
couple of years? 


(b) What would you do if you did?_. 





(c) What would you do if you could not find another job in this area? Why? 
(Record all details which reflect relative commitment to Pass Area) 


101. (a) Would you say: 
1) You get more satisfaction from your work, or 
2) from the things you do when you are not working? 


(b) Why? 





(c)_ If. 2: What things? 
102. If you had a choice would you work: 
(a) longer hours for more money 


(b) the same hours for the same money, .or 
(c) shorter hours for less money 


a eee 


103. (a) Do you belong to a labor union now? 
(b) If not now: At an earlier time? How long ago? 


Name of union: Local’: 





104. How long have you been employed at your present job? 
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108. 
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Have you ever been unempluyed 











Lf yes: When*was “it~-and-tor how sng? to 

What Waseyour mali source ot tu ome im L966—(circle-it) ? "Did -you"reterve 

income from any of these othe: sources’ (check) 

(a) wages or salary __ ae (g) contracting 

Coy seterortarm roots (h) income from stocks or bonds 

(c) business or professisnal (i) other interest, dividends or 

Prectice (Nor remte) insurance annuities 

(fd) income fromsPente i... (j) regular cash contributions from 

(e) government pensicn saraeane outside your house, as from your 
children, relatives, family 
allowance (15 yrs. and under) 

Including all regular sources, absuc how much would you say your total 

income (cash) came to in 1966 incliding income from spouse) 

AMOUNT S$ en 

If you could do anything you wanted, what kind of work would you like 

to do?. Fates ae ae = 

Why? Sioa ennese 1 ae 

If non-farm work: What addiiicna: training do you think you would need for 

such work? are ne Sone EA 8 te tt, 

If training needed: Would you need tinancial assistance to complete such 


training? If so, how much, tor how... long? 
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SECTION _D 
Tell me, are there any people whom you would'say are really poor around 
here (in this district)? .,. Respondent, himself? 


oe SS 


Tf no: Probe to make sure that there is no one whom he considers in pover:,, 
and then go on to the next quesrion. If yes: continue. 
I need to ask you some questions about this, so would you please decide ia 


your mind just whom you would say is poor around here. 


How many families come to mind‘. 


How can you tell that they are poor! How does it show? (Probe for rull 
answer) 
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116. What would you say, in your mind, marks the difference between families 


which are not doing too well and families which are really poor? 


(Probe) 











117. Do you think that there is anything that the government ought to do to 
help families like these? 


If yes: What kind of program do you think the government ought to set 


up to help such families? (specific) 








SECTION E 
118. Which would you prefer: to own your home, or to rent housing from a 


private party, or to rent housing built and managed by the government? 


119. If you had your choice, which of the following would you most like to 
live in: 
(a) rented house 
(b) a small apartment house 
(c) a large apartment building 


Why?_ 


a 


i E 
i a 


120. Which would you least like to live in? 


Why? 
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121. What would you think of a program here in the Pass area in which the 
government builds housing and rents it to people at a price based on 


their ability to pay? 


122. If such housing was available here, would you want to live in it? 
Why so? 
SECTION F 


123, Do you subscribe to any newspapers? 


If yes, which ones? 





124. Do you subscribe to any magazines? . 


a eneenel 


If yes, which ones? 





125. Who would you say are the five people with the most influence in this 
community, in order? What does he (she) do? 


NAME OCCUPATION WHAT DOES HE DO IN THE COMMUNITY 











126. Do"you own a.T.V...sett. (Le not, ask=for radio ) 


127. How many hours a week would you say you watch T.V.? In Winter _ 


In Summer 
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128, If you (had) have ready access to a T.V. set, and had the time, which 


programs would you like to watch? 


° 


i nN 





129, About how many hours a week do you spend reading the paper or magazines? 


In summer? In winter? 


SECTION G 


We are interested in how convenient it is for people to vote around here at 
election time. Do you remember, did you vote in the: 


Yes No Don't Not 
— Remember Eligible 


130. 81967 Pravincial flection? 
131. 1963.Provincial Election? 
132. €9965 "Federal Election? 


133. 1963 Federal Election? 





134. Most of the time, how closely do you follow Provincial politics? (in the 
news) 


= 


Very closely Fairly closely Not too closely Not. at.all. NR 


SECTION H 


135. How would you describe the general condition of your health during the last 
three years? 


excellent 
~ good . 
pep os ae pee Be 


poor 


very poor 
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140. 


141. 


142. 


143. 


Do you now have health problems which interfere with your activity in 


your daily life? 


yes, have health problems which do interfere 


yes, have health problems, but they do not interfere 


no, no health problems 


If yes, what are they? 


Yes 
Do you sometimes feel happy, 
sometimes depressed, without 


any apparent reason? 


Does your mind often wander while 
you are trying to concentrate? 


Are you frequently ‘lost in thought’ 
even when supposed to be taking 


part in a conversation? 


Are you sometimes bubbling over with 
energy and sometimes very sluggish? 


Are you inclined to be moody? 

Do you have frequent ups and downs 
in mood, either with or without 
apparent reason? 


SECTION 1 


How many children do you have? 
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144, 


145. 


146. 


147. 


148, 


149, 


L504 


momanogen 


What do you consider to be the ideal number of children for a family 
to have? 


Are there any things in your family life that you are especially worried 
about? 


yes aye eo, NR not applicable 


If yes: What are they? 








Do you have any disagreements at all with your children? 
frequently sometimes rarely never 


If yes: What are the things that you disagree about, in order of freqency? 





me a a 








What kinds of things do you and your husband sometimes feel differently 
or disagree about? (Probe for sources and amounts of discord) 











INTERVIEWER: How much conflict do you sense in this family? 


Between parents: great deal fair amount little bit: almest none = 
Between parents 
and children: ereatedeal fair amount little bat ainiost ones 


SECTION ~ J 


Think of the things that are most important to you. Which three things 
on this card are the most important to you in the long run? (Hand 
respondent card #3) 


Making money and buying things 

piDdinm things for other people 

. Keeping fit and health 

Politics and community affairs 

Religious activities 

Being liked and respected by others 
xliv 
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» Being highly skilled in what I do 

. Being a just and honest person 

» Family ties and relationships 

. Being independent and one's own boss 


tds Hs 00 


If you had to decide, which one is most important to you? 
151. Would you say that recreation facilities in the Pass area are too widely 
scattered among the various communities, or too concentrated in a few 


communities? 





152. Why so? 








153. Do you or other members of your family have trouble finding transportation 
to existing facilities? 
154. When new facilities are built in this area, do you think they ought to be 


more or less centralized than existing facilities are? 





nr 


155. Why so? 


i 
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156. What kinds of recreation do you engage in outside of the Pass area? 
Where do you engage in them, and during what part of the year (summer 


or winter) 


Activity Area Season -of year 
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157. 


158. 


159. 


160. 


161, 


162. 
163. 


164. 


LGo. 


166, 


167. 


Would you say that there is a greater need in the Pass area for more 


Organized recreational activities =-— like bowling or curling tourna- 
ments or little league baseball --- or for unorganized activities --- 


like picnics, or family recreation which the family plans for itself? 





Why? 

What age group of people in the Pass area do you think most urgently 
needs to have more recreation facilities or programs available to 
them? 

Why? 


What kinds of facilities or programs do you think they need? 


sen rn 


Who would you say ought to take the lead in developing these new 


facilities or programs? 





Why? etry 
If more recreation leadership is needed --- people to coach hockey and 
baseball teams, sponsor teen clubs, and teenage dances, etc. --- do you 


think these people should be volunteers from the community or should be 
paid by the government? 


Why? 








i a ce a nn 


(If volunteers), .It is becoming more difficult to, recruit.volunteers in 
the community. Do you have any suggestions how to get more people to 


volunteer? 


ee eee 


Why? 
x*lvi 
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168. What kinds of people do you think are the worst people in this community? 


ni 


Here are some statements which some people agree with and some people disagree 


with. How do you feel about each one? 


YES NO 

169. Nowadays, a person has to live pretty much for today, and 
let tomorrow take care of itself. 

170. In spite of what some people say, the life of the average 
man is getting worse, not better. 

pty a i. It's hardly fair to bring children into the world with the 
way things look for the future. 

Wee There's littie a in writing to government officials, 
because they aren't really interested in the problem of the 
average man. 

pay pS These days a person doesn't really know whom he can count upon. 





174. If you had your choice, would you most like to be: 
successful__————s independent or, well. liked » wee 
175. (a) Would you say that it is all right for a man to take off from work 
now and then if there is something else he would rather do? 
Yes No 
How strongly do you feel about this? 
very-strongiy— fair ly strongly not too strongly 
176. .(b) Would you say that most people spend too much time working and not 
enough~timevenjoying-life?.Yes..-»- No 
How strongly do you feel about this? 


very strongly _ fairly strongly. not too strongly 
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178. 


173% 


180. 


131s 
182, 


183. 


(oye i tevournac’ a choice of taking a paid vacation or working during 
that time and getting paid extra, would you take the vacation? 
Yes No 
How strongly do you feel about that? 


very strongly fairly strongly . not too strongly 


MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS 
Here is a list of the various ways people find out about things. 
Which would you say are the three most important to you? (Try to avoid 
defining 'things'. If pressed, say politics, important events.) 


(Hand respondent card #4) 


radio talking with people you know school 
LeVees books newspapers ‘ 
magazines personal experience other teed 


‘movies church 


If you could get some financial help to get set up so that you could earn 
a better living, such as a loan which you would have to repay only in 


part, how do you think you would use that help: 





Would you want to use that help to move where there are better opportunities? 
If yes: Record carefully a probed and elaborated answer with these points: 

. where, why, do what there, how does he know of opportunities? 
Where? 
Why? oe. Sco shoring 5 phat [yee esta a pail rita ea le rem nn an, Seen enema nS ner ee” 


Do what there? 
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184. How does he know of opportunities? 


ea 


185. Would you want to use it for further training? 





"S36. in what? 


Fa a a a 


187. Has he the prerequisites? 
| 


Man. Probable cost of training? 


oS! 
a 


189. Probable duration of training? 





190. Would you want to use it to set up a small business? 


— 


Se hat kind? 





mo? Cost? | ° 





193. Previous relevant experience? 


194. What opportunities exist? 





195. Do you have anyone besides your wife (husband) and children living with 
you at the present time? (Do not include hired help): 





Relationship Age Relationship Age 
EVALUATION 
Date of Interview: Mocateonmr 
Place: Interviewer: 





kitchen, barn, etc. 


Did the respondent have any trouble understanding you or vice versa? 


ap an a ero nn cumanr naan SIRE SGI MII RTNTTT 


How good was rapport? 





How highly motivated was the respondent to participate in the interview: 


beginning _ middle end 


Could you easily go back to this person and get more information? 





i 


What kinds of interruptions occurred, and how long did they last? 


_—_— i np CO NS 








Was the spouse present?Did he (Snel ieentearespondent {9 oe 


How would you evaluate or describe the interview, in general terms? 
x1ix 
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» Hl Seat0m. RECREATION SCHEOULE 

the purpose ot this ques tian mats ie toe find 
fas 4 poselsie regarding the recreétion interests ond 
youth, | Peseerech is being 4Arried on tn several communi ce): | 
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ae City or Camenity — 


Se How tong have you lived theret . 


4. What other tawne at Alberta have you Lived 








(a) _ ee hs, 
ee How many ys aT Ee have you. } ad 
: (a) an m A ae —_1 
6. School Pe tem 0 . a2 |e Saal 
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D.Program (Check one) Materfculecton. , Vecatioual 


- e.(t Wudertount) “ Specify what field. 
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Oy Whites War your. father born? 
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APPENDIX C 
HIGH SCHOOL RECREATION SCHEDULE 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to find out as much inforn- 
ation as possible regarding the recreation interests and needs of high school-age 
youth, Research is being carried on in several communities under the direction 
of the Research Branch of the Alberta Department of Youth. This information 
will be used in the planning and development of new recreation programs and 
facilities. Information contained in this questionnaire is confidential and will 


be used for statistical purposes only. 








a Address 
2 City or Community 
oe How long have you lived there? 


4. What other towns in Alberta have you lived in? 


(a) (b) (c) ere 





3. How many years have you lived in each area? 
(a) (b). Coe x 
6. School 
‘@ Sex M F (Please circle one) 
as Age 


9, a.Grade in School (Check one) 10 peal us tevearele or 
_ 2nd year 12 5 
b.Program (Check one) Matriculation » Vocational , General : 


c.(If Vocational) - Specify what field- 


10. Where was your father born? 


a i eee 


i tity Or Village Province Country 


11. Where was your mother bern? 


City of Village Province Country 
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How many years of formal schooling did your parents complete? 
Father. Mother 


What is your father's or male guardian's job now or when he was last 
employed? (precise occupational title) 


Did you have a job last summer? 

(If so) What did you do? 

How many hours a week did you work? 

What hours did you work? From_. to 
How many months did the job last? 


If you did not have a job during the summer, what did you do? 





Are you currently holding a part-time job? 

(i2eso}) Whatodo. you do? 

How many hours a week do you work? 

During what hours of the day do you work? on week-days only 
¥ on week-ends only 

Roughly, how many hours each evening do you spend studying? 

How many hours on a week-end? —. 

What church do you belong to or attend? _ — 


What church related groups (i.e. Teen Club) do you belong to? 


How many times a month does this group meet? 


- What offices do you hold (or have held) in the youth group? 
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About how often do you attend church? (Check one answer in each column) 

( ) more than once a week ( ) everytime there is a service 

( ) about once a week ( ) less than everytime there is 
a service 

( ) about 2 or 3 times a month 

( ) 2 or 3 times a year 

( ) never 

@Detother 


° 


How many hours do you spend a month in church affairs? (Include time spent 
in services) 


During Summer During Winter 


ne ornEneinnsinEnREaaREnEnnnEEEnntnnt! 





What special church projects did you participate in last year? (service 
projects, camps, etc.) 
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Regarding church affairs, do you expect to be more active or less active in 
the future? 
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Why so? 
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Do you feel that this is a pretty good area for teenagers to LIVER ip 


Why so or why not? 
How many really close friends would you say you have - people you trust and 


can share confidences with? 
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How many of them attend your school? 
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Diet 
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41, 


AZ 


Lae 


44. 


About how often do you see each of your three closest friends? (Check one 
box for each friend) 














° less than 
Weekends 5 days wor 2 LOL 2 once 
Friends Dail Onl er wk: times/wk. times/month a month 
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What kinds of things do you do with each of them? 


a 
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If you had (have) access to a T.V. set, and had the time, which programs would 


you like to watch? 








Would you say that recreation facilities in this area are too widely scattered 
among the various communities or too concentrated in a few communities? 


(Check one) ( ) too widely scattered ( ) too concentrated 
Why so? . 


we a Se ea eer ne ae oeemmmmenar( ye 


Which would you say is the more important to you personally: -organized 
recreational activities, like bowling or curling tournaments, league baseball, 
school or community sponsored and supervised dances and parties, or informal 
get-togethers in which. there are no special plans or arrangements? (Please 
check one) 





() orcanized ectivities 
( ) informal~activities 


Why? 
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45. What is your most common means of transportation to recreation facilities? 


46. 


47. 


48, 


Im Winter 


ne 


In Summer 








How often do you have trouble finding transportation to recreation facilities? 


In Winter: Never _ In Summer: Never 
1 - 3 times a month_ 1 -.3 times: a’ month 
4 or more times 4 or more times 
per month _ per month — 


ne 


About how often do you have use of a car? 


never 





1 - 3 times per month 


rc 


4 - 10 times per month 





nc re ene 


11 or more times per month, including always. 


We are interested in knowing what you do when you are not attending school 
or working. This would include after school sports and club activities, but 
NOT activities during school hours. (i.e. physical education, etc.) 


Enter the appropriate NUMBER OF TIMES PER MONTH you participate in each of 


the following activities. Make sure you indicate whether you do this 
activity in Summer or Winter. 
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List of Activities Times opent Per Month 











Winter Summer 
Sample: SOE SEES i ee eR naan 
ne ee ee Somers ee 
As Bowling [Leet 
2, Camping reat 
Pe ee ee 
4, Football ae ee ee ee ee 
ae Golf 
6. Track. and Field Zz 
el OO hh ee 
8. Soccer eee 
9. Tennis <a 
ll. Skating (Ice) es | 
12. Skiing —--- 
13. Tobogganing | 
14. Ice Hockey 


Is.. Huntitig jor Fishing 


16. Gymnastics . | —<— 
i 


Badminton 


18. Table Tennis 
19. Volleyball 
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20. Basketball 
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List of Activities Times Spent Per Month 


a 


————E nam 


Ee ear 


Winter Summer 

ee 
21. Swimming 
22, Curling 
25% bolk Dancing | 
24. Painting, sketching. or ceramics 
25. Drama : 
26, Musical Instrument or Vocal 
27. Sewing & Needlework 
28. Cooking aS 1 ee 
2ormeCards,.DELOge. ate. : | 
30. Go to cafe or drive-in restaurant ak 
30. Deinking< , ee dea ss ; a, 
32. Go to dances or parties (hours 

not time) 
33° Visit.with: friends ae 
34, Take holiday trips out of town -- 
35. Drive to nearby town oF City. 
36. Go for pleasure drive oe 


37.. Read. Books (no. read per month) 


38. Listen to Records (No. of 


hours per month) _ 
Watch T.V. (no..of programs 


DU seen month) Ar 
40. Collecting stamps & other 


collecting hobbies 


41, Attend sporting events 


{a il I a ce ee TT a eS 


42, Attend movies 


43. Work on cars 
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Other (specify) Seiers 
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Of all these activities, which rhzee do you enjoy the most in Summer? In 
Winter? (Starting with the m2s¢ preterred activity, list in order or 
preference) 





Summer Winter 
oe Se oe i. by - 
2 a ae > ae 
a 


—— rere OO 


Are you active in an organization 2¢ club that is related to each of these 
activities? If \so, indicate the slub related to each activity listed Hn 
Item 49 in which you are 4-fivs 


Summer Winter 
i oe aS a 
Atta ate beg la ee Pe ee 2 (ale gett es olen See ee eee SS WR See See 
oie 





About how many times a month do you go on dates? 


SS ai pene Sean ee ee Se a rn ne a ee Lae fe ae 


Do you usually date the same person (going steady) or date different persons. 
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Do you feel that recreation tracilities in this area are run in a fair manne? 
so everyone has an equal chance to use them? 








(if no, why. not?) 
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What recreation facilities do you use which charge fees? 


act: 


55. Do you consider any of these i<es uniair? 


(If so, which ones?) _ 
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56. What kinds of things would you like to do in your free time that you have not been able-to.do? 
(List these at the left and fi11 out the boxes to theiv Light) 
Se 












Would. you like to do it with.a.group? Why haven't you been 
a. In a. group with bo inkan sntermaL able to do this 
LIST OF ACTIVITIES elected leaders group whenever activity? 
and scheduled you.felt like 
meetings? (Yes 1ttun ves or 
Ore No) = oe. No) 
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Which three of all these activities would you most like to try? 


' Bi. 3 
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What do you really need in order t® participate ine thie Cactivity? 


(i.e. equipment, more time, racilities, etc. Be specific) 


How much schooling do you hope to complete? 








What do you expect to be doing arter you leave high school? 


a 


If you had your choice, what kind of work would you like to do? 


en 


What is your family's approximate yearly income? (Check income category) 


( ) $3000 or less (. ) .$7001.- $8500 


( ) $3001 - $4000 (22) 9 *$85012—-, 310,000 
( .).$4001 - $5000 Ce) eee HOS O012—. $13,000 
( ) $5001 - $6000 (e553, 001-sorgabpove 


( ).$6001.- $7000 


What recreational opportunities sre there in this area for people in your 
age group? 


SUMMER? 


eS Pre rn 


WINTER? 
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How many times How many hours each 














each month. do month do you spend 
you attend in .these club 
meetings or activities? 
ae events? 
64. What school-related List: 
clubs or organizations 
do you belong to? (For 5 
example: Science club, 
Student. Council, ~ aS 
Debating Club, Booster 
Chub, etc.) SG 
A oe Soe See ees 
_. Yl“ SS 
65. What interschool ee 
sports to you 
Participate in? es 
Be x 
lh 
SS... 
66. What intramural.sports Le 
have you participated 
in? Ph 
ie 
Ge 4 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee eS Ls 
67. What clubs or organiz- a 
ations do you belong 
eto which are neither e : 
related to school or 
church? (for example ke 


Scouts, 4-H, etc.) 
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What official positions (do you hold/have you held);in these clubs or 
organizations? (For example: President, Secretary, etc.) 


Let: Office — Club 





———— ae 


AC) 
Have you ever seriously considered or are you presently considering dropping 


our of school? 





SS a aE a a I EET 


Have any of your friends dropped out of school? 





If you had your choice, would you most like to be: 


( ) successful ( ) independent ( ) well-liked 
(a) Would you say that it is all right for a man to take off from work now 
and then if there is something else he would rather do? ( ) yes (¢ \ ne 
How strongly do you feel about this? 
(..) very strongly (i fairly strongly - ( ) not too strongly 
(b) Would you say that most people spend too much time working and not enough 
time enjoying life? ( ) yes (COE sae) 
How strongly do you feel about this? 
( .) very strongly () ) fetnly. strongly ( ) not too strongd: 


(c) Lf you had a choice of taking a paid vacation or working during that 
time and getting paid extra, would you take the vacation? ( ) yes ( ) no 
How strongly do you feel about this? 

( ) very strongly ( ) fairly strongly { ) not too strong, 
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Here are some statements which some peo le agree with and some people disagree 
with. 


How do you feel about each one? 


ie ue 

1D. Fug ee Nowadays, 4 person has to live pretty much tor today 
and let tomorrow take care of itself. 

10% an ae rey » In spite of what some people say, the life of the 
average man is getting worse, not better. 

LEG > It's hardly fair to bYing children into the world 
with the way things look for the future. 

13s en ; There's little use in writing to government officials 
because they aren't interested really in the problems 
of the average man. 

72s These days a person doesn't really know whom he can 


count upon. 


80. How do you feel about students who drop out of school? 
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Appendix D 
Department or Youth 


Research Branch 


RECREATION SURVEY 


NAME OF OUTLET: 
ADDRESS: 
PHONE: 


MANAGER AND/OR OWNER: 


1. FACILITIES (ROOMS, POOLS, RINKS, BLEACHERS, BEG) 
TYPE SIZE CAPACITY OTHER INFORMATION (equipment, 
etc.) 





2. HOURS OF OPERATION 


a.SEASON 








b.GENERAL OPERATION 











3. RECENT CHANGES IN HOURS OF OPERATION FOR THIS PROGRAM 











os 


4, RESULT 





nO ee NI KY ON 





é a 





N10, Pita . 25009 


5, FEE STRUCTURE (SPECIFY UNIT) 


poe ee 














° 
TARGET MEMBERSHIP USER RENTAL ENTRANCE ADMISSION 
GROUP 
i ee ee 
Pee WUAD PERCENTAGE OF YOUR CAPACITY DO) FFF 
pea SAGILITIES Be Renren? 8 
epee ONS OE ER 
ee. ee 
6. PROGRAM _ 
PROGRAM § PROGRAM AVERAGE PARTICIPANTS 
NAME/TYPE AGE GROUP TYPE FREQUENCY ATTENDANCE 
PER YEAR __MALE FEMALE TOTAL 


oe ee a ee ena 


. 





Ixvi 
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2. 


3. 


14. 


WHAT PROPORTION OF YOUR OPERATING HOURS WOULD YOU CONSIDER PEAK TIME? 








eS ae 


AT WHAT PERCENTAGE OF YOUR CAPACITY DO YOU OPERATE: 
DURING PEAK PERIODS DURING SLACK PERIODS 
CAN FACILITIES BE RENTED? YES NO 


CONDITIONS OF RENTAL? 














STAFF 





NUMBER FUNCTION (INSTRUCTOR, COACH, ETC.) SALARY RANGE (LEADER- 
SHIP ONLY) 








QUALIFICATIONS REQUIRED FOR LEADERSHIP STAFF (EXPERIENCE, TRAINING, ASSOCIATION ) 
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IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR ‘LEADERSHIP STAFF? YES NO 





HAS PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR THIS PROGRAM MADE IT HIGHLY PROFITABLE? 
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PROFITABLE _ MARGINAL 
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What ave tha conditions of rental (ether chan fous?) 
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APPENDIX E 
Department of Youth 
Research Branch 
RECREATION SURVEY 


INVENTORY OF CHURCHES 


NAME OF CHURCH: 
ADDRESS: 
GLERTCG: 


PHONE: | AREA NO. 








1. a) Church Membership b) Church Affiliation 


2, What facilities are available: (Church Proper, General Purpose Rooms, 
Kitchens, etc.) 


YEE SIZE CAPACITY EQUIPMENT 





3. Can these facilities be rented? YES NO 





4. What are the conditions of rental (other than fees?) 
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List non-church groups that use facilities. 








Name and déscribe the activities conducted by your church which are predom- 
inantly religious in content ~~~ the activities which are predominantly 


recreational in content. (See chart) 
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‘TARGET AVG: PARTICIPANTS __ TIME OF 


NAME / TYPE GROUP MEMBERSHIP ATTEND- OPERATION 
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RELIGIOUS 
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RECREATIONAL 
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RELIGIOUS 


; STAFF 








Are other programs anticipated for ensuing year? (10Ge) si detin. 
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What qualifications do you require for leadership staff (experience, 
training, church affiliation?) 


Religious ae 
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Recreational 
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Do you conduct in-service education programs for leadership staff? 


Reli Lous YES NO 





If YES, please describe. 


Recreational YES NO 








If YES, please describe. 
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APPENDIX F 
Department of Youth 
Research Branch 


INVENTORY OF RECREATIONAL PROGRAMS. . (INSTRUCTIONAL) 


Section: 
Title of Program: 


1, Number of Classes 


City Wide Area 
Initiated Cancelled He Initiated Cancelled % 


——————— eee 


April —- June 


July - August . = 


septs — vec. _ 





neal 





Jan. ~- March 


2. Please list the neighborhoods and describe the facilities where classes are 
currently being held. 


Facility 
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Neighborhood Building Space ' Capacity Equipment Comments 
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If the facilities are not owned by the city, what contractual arrangements 
have been made for their use? 
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Have any matters of policy resulted in cancellations of classes in this 
program during the past year? (written or unwritten?) 
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Have there been any cancellations for reasons other than policy (attendance 
time conflicts, lack of leadership?) How frequent have such cancellations 
occurred? 
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Is the program offered daily, weekly, monthly? Why? State Policy. 
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8. What is the per class program time (in hours?) State poliey. 9 Statesbeascns 


9. Is there a fee levied for the program? State policy. State reasons. 
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10. Is the program co-educational or not? State policy. State reasons. 
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11. May out-of-town persons participate in this program? Are there special 
conditions they must meet? State policy. . 
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12, Registration and Attendance 
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Registration Registration Attendance Classes Att./Classes 
C O T C Oe GeO ti j; 





C = City . 0 = Out of Town T = Total 
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13. 


14, 


oe 


16. 


What age restrictions are placed on the program? State policy. State 
regsons. 


What is the actual age distribution of participants in this program? 








pre~school | High school 
elementary young adult = 
junior high senior citizen 


———— ee a RS er 


Allocation of programs. What conditions have to be met before a request 
for this program is considered legitimate? (How do you establish prior- 
ities?) Is. this policy? 


= 


Are the objectives of this specific program written? Llfiiso, attach a 
copy. If not, state them here. 
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3. 


20. 


Pale 


Is there a written content outline for this program? If so, attach 
ners, slit snot, state. 








What other agencies are involved in setting up this program? (school 
boards, service clubs, etc.) What are their functions in the ongoing 
program? State reasons. State policy. 
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Use of Program Time. What percentage of the instructor's time is spent 
teaching (leading) the group? 


ee 


ee ee ee 


What percentage is spent teaching (leading) individuals? 


a ann ana aaa 





What pércentage of his time is spent supervising activities? 
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220 State policy as to the number of participants per instructor. 
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Zo What was the actual number of registrants per instructor (final session)? 
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24. Is there a written outline of the objectives, and curriculum of the most 
recent major instructor education program? If so, attach; if not, draw 
up and attach. 








25. What percentage of instructors currently working in this program have taken 
at least one in-service education program (for this program) ? 
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26. What is the salary range for instructors? 








27. What is the policy with respect to using volunteers as instructors? 


28, Can a volunteer act in the place of the 4nstructor? State policy. 
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30. 
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33. 
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Is there a minimum age for volunteer instructors (Policy) ? 
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If volunteers have been used in this program, how old were they? 





Is preference given to males or females for volunteer positions? 


Males Females None 
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State policy. State reasons. 


What has been the percentage of males among volunteer leaders? 
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What are the minimal academic qualifications. set down by policy for 
volunteers? 
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36. What is the minimal activity skill qualifications of volunteers required 
by policy? 
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37, What personality traits (skills) are desired in volunteer instructors: 
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APPENDIX G 
INDEX OF SOCIAL POSITION 
A.B. Hollingshead - Yale University 


SEVEN SOCIO-ECONOMIC POSITIONS 


1. Higher Executives of Large Concerns, Proprietors and Major Professionals 


a. High Executives: “(Value of corporation $500,000 and above'as rated by 
Dunn and Bradstreet). 


Bank Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Assistant Vice-Presidents 

Businesses - Directors, Presidents, Vice-Presidents, Assistant Vice-Presidents, 
Executive Secretaries, Research Directors, Treasurers 

High School Principals and School Superintendents. 


b. Proprietors: (Value over $125,000 by Dunn and Bradstreet). 
Brokers Contractors Dairy Owners Farmers Lumber Dealers 


ce. Mayor Professionals: 


Accountants (C.P.A.) Judges (Superior Courts) 

Actuaries Lawyers 

Agronomists Metallurgists 

Architects Military, Comm. Officers - Major and 
PArtiste, Portrait Above, Officials of the 
Astronomers Executive Branch of Government, 
Auditors Federal, State, Local, E.G. 
Bacteriologists Mayor, City Manager, City Plan 
Chemical Engineers Director, Internal Revenue 
Chemists Directors 

Clergymen (Professionally Trained) Nutritionist (with PH.D) 

Dentists Physicians 

Economists Physicists, Research 

Editors of Newspapers Psychologists, Practicing 

Engineers (College Graduates) Symphony Conductor ; 
Foresters Teachers - University, College 
Geologists Veterinarians (Veterinary Surgeons) 


2.°Business Managers, Pro rietors of Medium Sized Businesses, and Lesser 
fot eas a ara ee ee ie 
Professionals 


a, Business Managers in Large Concerns (Value $500,000 plus) 


Advertising Directors Manufacturer's Representatives 
Branch Managers Office Managers 

Brokerage Salesmen Personnel Managers 

Directors of Purchasing Police Chief: Sherirt 
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District Managers 

Executive Assistants. 
Assistant Editors 

Covt, Orriciais, minor, ©.2. 


Internal Revenue Agents D.A. 


Farm Managers 
De 


Advertising 
Clothing Store 
Contractors 
Express Company 
Fruits, Wholesale 
Furniture Business 
Jewelers 


ir Lesser Professionals 


Accountants (not C.P.A.) 
Chiropodists 

Correction Officers 

Director of Community House 
Engineers (not College Grad) 
Finance Writers 

Health Educators 

Labour Relations Consultants 
Librarians 


Proprietors of Medium Businesses (Value 


Postmaster 
Production Managers 
Publicity Director for University 


* Sales Engineers 


Sales Managers, National Concerns 
Store Managers 


$50,000 - $125,000) 


Faxcm Owners 

Poultry Business 
Real Estate Brokers 
Rug Business 
Theatre 

Hardware Store 


Military Comm. Officers - Lts., 
Captains 


Musicians (Symphony Orchestra) 


Nurses 

Opticians 

Pharmacists 

Program Directors, radio; & Tavs 
Public Health Officers (Mi Pa iog 
Research Assistants, Univ; 
Social Workers 

Teachers, Elementary & High School 


Administrative Personnel, Owners Small Businesses, and Minor Professionals 


a. Administrative Personnel 


Advertising Agents 

Chief Clerks 

Credit Managers 
Insurance Agents 
Managers, Departments 
Managers, Finance Companies 
Passenger Agents ~ R.R. 
Private Secretaries 
Purchasing Agents 
Traffic Managers 

Grain Elevators Operator 


IXXANV 


Sales Representatives & Sales 
heavy goods, e.g, autos & 
electrical appliances 

Section Heads, Federal, State & Lox 
Government Offices 


Industries 
Service Managers 
Shop Managers 
Store Managers (Chain) 


(full time? 
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Small Business Owners ($10,000 - $50,000) 


Art Gallery Conialescent Homes 
Auto Accessories Decorating 

Awnings Dope Supplies 

Bakery Dry Goods 

Beauty Shop Engraving Businesses 
Boatyard Food 

Brokerage, Insurance Finance Company, local 
Car Dealers Fire Extinguishers 
Cigarette Machines Ss.gnea 20cyatores 
Cleaning Shops Florist 

Clothing Food Equipment 

Coal Businesses Food Products 
Contracting Businesses Foundry 

Funeral Directors Poultry 

Furniture Real Estate 

Garage Records and Radios 
Gas Station Restaurants 
Glassware Rooting Contractor 
Grocery-General Shoe 

Hotel Proprietors Signs 

Jewelry Tavern 

Machine Brokers Taxi Company 
Manufacturing Tire Shop 
Monuments Trucking 

Music Trucks and Tractors 
Packing Store (liquor) Uphoistery 

Paint Contracting Wholesale Outlets 
Plumbing Window Shades 


Semi-Professionals 


Actors and Showmen — Photographers 

Professional Athletes Physio-therapists 

Army M.Sgt., Navy, C-P.0. Pianc Teachers 

Artists, Commercials ' Pilots, not major airlines 
Appraisers (Estimators) Publicity and Public Relations 
Ciergymen (not professionally trained) Radio, T.V. Announcers and Engia- 
Concern Managers eers 
Deputy Sheriffs Reporters, Court 

Interior Decorators Reporters, Newspapers 
Interpretors, Court Surveyors 

Laboratory Assistants Title Searchers 

Landscape Planners Tool Designers 

Morticians Travei Agents 

Oral Hygienists Yard Masters, R.R- 

Recreation Therapists Dispatchers, R.R. 

Merchant Grain Buyer - mechanical engine=: 


Mechinal Engineer 
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Cg Farmers and Ranchers 
Farm of Ranch Owners ($20,000 - $50,000) 


Clerical and Sales Workers, Technicians, and Owners of Small Businesses 


Gleri ca. 200 2 
(Value under $10,000) 


a. Clerical and Sales Workers 
Bank Clerks and Tellers Post Office Clerks 
Bill Collectors Route Managers 
Bookkeepers Sales Clerk e.g. Sales of sporting 
Business Machine Operators Oet.Ces goods, light goods, etc: 
Claims Examiners Sargeants and Petty Officer, 
Clerical or Stenographic Military Service. 
Conductors, R-R- Shipping Clerks 
Employment Interviewers Supervisors, Utilities, Factories 
Factory Storekeepers . Tour Foreman, Post Office 
Factory Supervisors Toll Station, Supervisors 
Salesman Warehouse Clerks 
Livestock Dealer Ticket Agents for R.R. 
Stockkeeper 
b. Technicians 
Dental Technicians Operators, P.B.X. 
Draftsmen Proofreaders 
Driving Teachers Safety Supervisors 
Expeditor, Factory Supervisors of Maintenance 
Experimental Tester Technical Assistants 
Instructors, Telephone Co. Telephone Co. Supervisors & PBX Sup 
Factory Timekeepers 
Inspectors, Bobet Sanitary Tower Operators, R.R. 
Inspector, R.R., Factory Truck Dispatchers 
Investigators Window Trimmers (Store) 
Laboratory Technicians Projectionists 


Locomotive Engineers 


c. Owner of Little Businesses ($5,000 - $10,000) 


Cabinet Shop . Newstand 
Flower Shep Tailor Shop 
Grocery 

d. Farmers 


Gomera l (610,000, = $20,000) 
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Skilled Manual Employees 


Auto Body Repairers 

Bakers 

Blacksmiths 

Boat Captains (private yacht) 
Bookbinders 

Boilermakers 

Brakemen, RR 

Brewers 

Bulldozer Uperators 

Butchers 

Cabinet Makers 

Cable. Splicers 

Carpenters 

Casters (Founders) 

Cement Finishers 

Cheese Makers 

Chefs 

Compositors 

Diemakers 

Diesel Shovel Operators 
Electricians 

Engravers 

Exterminators 

Fitters, Gas, Steam 

Firemen, City 

Firemen, R.R. 

Foreman, Construction, Dairy 
Gardeners, Landscape (trained) 


~Glass Blowers 


Glaziers 

Apprentice Projectionist 
Repairmen, Home Appliance 
Rope Splicer 
Sheetmetal Workers (trained) 
Shipsmiths 

Shoe Repairmen (trained) 
Stationary Engineers (licensed) 
Stewards, Club 

Switchmen, R.R. 

Tailors (trained) 
Telegraphers 


Small Farmers 


Owners (under $10,000) 
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Gunsmiths 

Gauge Makers 

Hair Stylists 

Heat Treaters 
Horticulturists 
Linemen, Utility 
Linotype Operators 
Lithographers 
Locksmiths 

Loom Fixers 
Machinists (trained) 
Maintenance Foremen 
Linoleum Layer (trained) 
Masons 


Masseurs 

Mechanics (trained) 
Milkmen 
Millwrights 
Moulders (trained) 
Painters 
Paperhangers 


Patrolmen, R.R. 

Pattern and Model Makers 

Piano Tuners 

Plumbers 

Policemen, City - prison guard 
Postmen 

Printers 

Radio, T.V., Maintenance 


Diesel Engine Repair, Maintenance 


(trained) 
Teletype Operators 
Tool Makers 
Track Supervisors, R.R. 
Tractor-Trailer Trans. 
Typographers 
Upholsters (trained) 
Watchmakers 
Weavers 
Welders 
Yard Supervisors, R.R. 
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Machine Operators and Semi-Skilled Employees 


Aides, Hospital . Oilers, R.R. 
Apprentices-Electricians, Printers, Practical Nurses 

Steam Fitters, Toolmakers Pressers, Clothing 
Assembly Line Workers Pump Operators 
Bartenders Receivers and Checkers 
Bingo Tenders Roofers 
Building Superintendents (Coet.) Roller skating Instructors 
Bus Drivers Set-up-men, Factories 
Chauffe™ Shapers 
Checkers Signalmen, R.R. 
Coin Machine Fillers Solderers, Factory 
Cooks, Short Order Sprayers, Paint ° 
Delivery Man Steelworkers (not skilled) 
Dressmakers, Machine . Stranders, Wire Machines 
Elevator Operators Strippers, Rubber Factory 
Enlisted Men, Military Services Taxi Drivers 
Filers, Benders, Buffers Testers 
Foundry Workers Timers 
Garage and Gas Station Assistants Tire Moulders 

(Service Station Attendants) Trainmen, R.R. 
Greenhouse Workers. Truck Drivers, General 
Guards, Doorkeepers, Watchmen Waiters, Waitresses (Better Places) 
Hairdressers Weighers 
Housekeepers Welders, Spot 
Meat Cutters and Packers Winders, Machine é 
Meter Readers Wiredrawers, Machine 
Operators, Factory Machines Wine Bottlers 
Bridge Tenders Wood Workers, Machine 
Wrappers, Stores and Factories Section Man R.R. 
Farmers 


Smaller: Tenants who own little equipment 


Unskilled Employees 


Amusement Park Workers (Bowling Laborers, Construction 
Alleys, Pool Rooms, Life Guards) Laborers, Unspecified 

Ash Removers Laundry Workers 

Attendants, Parking Lots Messengers 

Cafeteria Workers Platform Men, R.R. 

Car Cleaners, R.R. Peddlers 

‘Carriers, Coal Porters 

Countrymen Roofer's Helpers 

Dairy Workers Shirt Folders 

Deck Hands Shoe Shiners 

Domestics Sorters, Rag and Salvage 

Farm‘ Helpers Stage Hands 

Fishermen (Clam Diggers) Stevadores 

Freight Handlers Stock Handlers 

Garbage Collectors Street Cleaners 

Grave Diggers Unskilled Factory Workers 

Grocery Boy Struckmen, R.R. 

Hog Carriers Waitresses -- Hash Houses 

Hoe, Killers Washers, Cars 
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Hospital Workers, Unspecified 
Hostlers, R. R. 
Janitors (Sweepers) 


Relief, Public, Private 
Unemployed (no occupation) 


Farmers: Share Croppers 


XC 


Window Cleaner 
Woodchoppers 
Coal Miners, Unspecified 
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APPENDIX H 
SCHEDULE OF FEES FOR THE USE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
UNDER THE JURISDICTION OF THE CROWSNEST PASS SCHOOL 


DIVISION # 63 


DEFINITIONS: 


ADEQUATE SUPERVISION: Leaders in complete control of a group thus eliminating any 
misuse of facility and equipment. ; 


CLEANING: Leaving a facility in the same condition as found PrLOr CG rust testes 
(If groups do not clean up after using a facility, the School Division reserves 
the right to hire the cleaning done and charge it back to the group responsible). 


FIRST AND SECOND PRIORITY: Free of charge. Subject to adequate supervision and 
cleaning. 


THIRD PRIORITY: 


A. AFFILIATED GROUPS: 18 years and under, free of charge. (Subject to adequate 
supervision and cleaning). 


Banquets, Dances and Public Meetings - $15.00 per day, (If all proceeds are to 
be used as a public service towards community development). 


'B. AFFILIATED GROUPS: Over 18 years, $15.00 per month, (Subject to adequate super- 
) vision and cleaning). 


Banquets, Dances, and Public Meetings ~ $15.00 per day, (If all proceeds are 
to be used as a public service towards community development). 


Otherwise: Banquets $75.00 
Dances $60.00 plus 10% of new profit 
Public Meetings $60.00 


FOURTH PRIORITY: 


A. Groups 18 years and under free of charge (Subject to adequate supervision and 
cleaning). 


Banquets, Dances and Public Meetings - $15.00 per day, (If all proceeds are to 
be used as a public service toward community development). 


Groups over 18 years ~ $15.00 per month, (Subject to adequate supervision and 
cleaning). 


Banquets, Dances and Public Meetings - $15.00 per day, (If all proceeds are to 
be used as a public service towards community development). 


Otherwise: Banquets $75.00 
Dances $60.00 plus 10% of new profit 
Public Meetings $60.00 
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SPFCIAL CONSIDERATION: Crowsnest Pass Musical Festival - Free of Charge 
Lion's Band Concert - Free of Charge 
Juenesses Musicales - Free of Charge 
Weddings or Showers - $15.00 per dav (If janitor required 
for cleaning, $20.00). 


SIXTH PRIORITY: 
Auditorium Rental - Subject to adequate supervision and cleaning. 
Banquets Vere) 


Dances 60. 00spilus 102 of net profit 
Public Meetings $60.00 


Classroom Rental _ Subject to adequate supervision and cleaning. 


Art and Music Room - $5.00 per hour. 
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